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SIZE AND WEIGHT LIMITATIONS ON FOURTH-CLASS 
MAIL 


MONDAY, APRIL 20, 1959 


U.S. SENATE, 
Post OFrricr AND Civin SERVICE CoMMITTEE, 
Post OrricE SUBCOMMITTEE, 
Washington, D.C. 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to notice, at 10:05 a.m., in room 
6202 of the New Senate Office Building, Chairman A. S. Mike 
Monroney, presiding. 

Present: A. S. Mike Monroney, Jordan, and Carlson. 

Also present: H. W. Brawley, executive director, J. Don Kerlin, 
assistant staff director, and Frank A. Paschal, minority professional 
staff member. 

Senator Monroney. The Subcommittee on Post Office of the 
Post Office and Civil Service Committee will be in session. 

The hearing today will be on the bill S. 1306. I would like to 


introduce an explanation of the bill that was given at the time I 
introduced the bill on the floor and ask that it be carried in the record 
at this point. Is there any objection? 

(There was not response. ) 

Senator Monroney. Hearing none, it will be inserted. 

(The document follows:) 


[From the Congressional Record, Mar. 5, 1959] 


READJUSTMENT OF SIZE AND WEIGHT LIMITATIONS ON FourtTH-Cuiass MAIL 
MatTrTrEeR 


Mr. Monroney. Mr. President, I introduce for appropriate reference a bill 
to adjust the size and weight limitations on fourth-class—parcel post—mail 
matter. I feel strongly that this is important legislation urgently needed by 
the Post Office Department and by tens of thousands of small businesses—manu- 
facturers, wholesalers, retailers, and service establishments—which must use 
parcel post regularly. 

The legislation I propose would immediately reestablsih a large measure of 
uniformity in the limits of size and weight of parcels mailed between all post 
offices in the United States. My proposal, if enacted by the Congress, would 
eventually bring a return to complete uniformity of permissible size and weight 
of —s packages at the level which served the Post Office Department 
and the people of the United States so well through the 20 years preceding 1952. 

In the closing weeks of the 85th Congress, I introduced a bill having the same 
objective of parcel-post size and weight uniformity as I now propose. The 
a incorporated in that bill, S. 3899, had been previously approved by the 

ost Office and Civil Service Committee as part of a general postal rates bill, now 
Public Law 85-426. The parcel-post size and weight provisions, however, were 
deleted by the Senate from the general postal rates increase bill to permit sepa- 
rate consideration. To that end I introduced S. 3899. Unfortunately, strictures 
of time before adjournment of the 85th Congress prevented Senate consideration 
of my proposal. 


1 
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This present proposal, while directed by the same end of achieving parcel-post 
size and weight uniformity, differs from S. 3899 in the maximum limitations 
proposed. 

In talking with mail users and postal officials in their home States, Senators 
have undoubtedly found, as I have in the State of Oklahoma, overwhelming 
demand _ adjustment and standardization of size and weight limits on parcel 
post mail. 

Remedy, so long overdue and so urgently needed by the Post Office Depart- 
ment and mailers, is contained in my present proposal. I hope other Members 
will join me in curing this sorry situation early this session. 

Parcel post provides a convenient, reliable, and economical means for small 
package shipment all over the country. It is a major factor in the promotion of 
our Nation’s commerce and trade. Parcel post brings buyers and sellers of the 
United States into close contact with each other no matter how far they may 
be separated by distance. 

tg small business, particularly, parcel post is an almost indispensable business 
tool. 

Prior to 1952, for 20 years there had been one uniform regulation governing 
the size and weight of packages permitted to be shipped by parcel post to and 
from every post office throughout the United States. The Post Office Depart- 
ment and the users of parcel post conveniently geared their operations to that 
single uniform parcel post regulation. 

Beginning with 1952, however, through the enactment of Public Law 199 of the 
82d Congress, that single, uniform regulation was replaced by three differing 
parcel post regulations. 

Operating confusion and heavy added expense have been experienced by both 
the Post Office Department and parcel post users as a result of Public Law 199. 
The Post Office Department suffered a net revenue loss in excess of $70 million 
in the first year of operation of Public Law 199, according to testimony of Depart- 
ment representatives. 

The Department further informed Congress “that Public Law 199 (65 Stat. 
610) imposing nonuniform weight and size limitations on parcel post has created 
operational difficulties, losses of postal revenues, and widespread public mis- 
understanding and dissatisfaction.” 

The users of parcel post through the intervening years have paid heavily in 
increased expense for labor and materials and in higher postal rates as a result of 
Public Law 199. 

I was a member of the Post Office and Civil Service Committee when Public 
Law 199 was enacted by the 82d Congress. May I repeat in part my statement 
to the Senate in the 85th Congress in presenting S. 3899. My statement last 
year on the background of Public Law 199 applies equally to my present proposal 
except that the need for relief from the penalties of Public Law 199 has since 
become even more acute: 

“T am not very proud of the patchwork pattern of ratemaking that we provided 
in the bill, but it was the best that we could do at the time. There were various 
reasons why we had to provide for three distinct rates. The committee had no 
- way of knowing how much difficulty they would cause. 

“Under Public Law 199 parcels shipped between first-class post offices in the 
first two zones (approximately 150 miles from point of mailing) were limited to 
40 pounds and 72 inches combined length and girth. Parcels shipped between 
first-class post offices, zone 3 through zone 8, were limited to 20 pounds and 72 
combined inches. We retained the old maximum limits of 70 pounds and 100 
combined inches for parcels shipped between post offices other than those of the 
first class. In addition, we exempted agricultural products, books, and certain 
other items, so you might say that we really have four rates. 

“This was not good ratemaking and we realized it. However, we did not want 
to eliminate this service to areas where it was otherwise unobtainable. 

“The committee felt that this legislation should be reviewed about every 2 
years. It has now been 6 years since it has been reviewed. Certainly, time has 
demonstrated that we need to correct some of the inequities and undue penalties 
resulting from the practical operation of Public Law 199. 

‘‘As you know, one of the reasons for passage of Public Law 199 was to assist 
the Railway Express Agency in overcoming its deficit and loss of business. I 
think it is rather interesting to note that while we passed the bill we apparently 
did no great service to the Railway Express Agency. Their complaint in 1951 
was that their employment had declined by 32,000 from 1946 to 1950 because of 
competition of parcel post. Of course, part of the decline was caused by reduc- 
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tions in volume of business after the war. Actually, Railway Express had an 
all-time employment high of 81,000 in 1946 as a consequence of wartime business. 
Prewar (1940) employment had been 44,000, which was about the same as in 1951 

“In 1952, when Public Law 199 became effective, Railway Express employ- 
ment increased to 46,000. Since that time it has continued to decline and by 
1957 it had dropped to 37,000. The fact that employment has dropped about 
7,000 since the bill was passed does not support the Railway Express Agency’s 
testimony before the committee in 1951, which I am sure was quite sincere, that 
their business troubles were largely the result of the competition of parcel post. 

“Railway Express less-than-carload shipments dropped to 78 million in 1951 
from a wartime high of 231 million, and it is interesting to note that 6 years later 
shipments were still only 80 million. 

“Parcel post also lost a large amount of business in that same period, dropping 
from 7,485 million pounds in1951 to 5,238 million pounds in 1957. 

“Obviously, Public Law 199 brought neither Railway Express nor parcel post 
any gain in business from the other’s loss. Both lost business in a period when 
American business generally was experiencing large and prosperous growth. 

“During the 6-year period, the Interstate Commerce Commission has approved, 
and I think quite properly so, increases in Railway Express rates in five succes- 
sive steps, from a 93-cent minimum to a $2.20 minimum, with proportionate 
increases in other rates. 

“It would seem to me that the arguments which were cogent at the time, and 
given in all good faith, simply do not stand up in t! e 1 ght of experience. 

“T think the parcel post size and weight legislation embodied in Public Law 199 
has placed an unduly costly operating burden on the Post Office Department. 
These regulations are very confusing to the postal workers, and judging from the 
letters I get from my constituents, extremely confusing to the public.” 

I believe my proposal is a reasonable solution to what I consider an unreason- 
able situation. I hope the bill I am introducing will be reported by the com- 
mittee and given consideration by the Senate early this session of Congress. 


SUMMARY EXPLANATION OF BILL 


Present law provides upper limits of weight for parcel post packages of 40 pounds 
in the first and second zones, and 20 pounds in the third through eighth zones. 
The proposed bill would establish a uniform upper limit of 50 pounds, regardless 
of zone, until June 30, 1960. 

Present law makes exceptions for packages mailed to or from Army or fleet 
post offices; second, third, and fourth class post offices; or rural and star routes; 
and for packages containing agricultural commodities and books. In these cases, 
the upper limit of weight is now 70 pounds. These exceptions would be continued 
under the proposed bill until June 30, 1960. 

After June 30, 1960, the upper limit of weight of all parcel post packages would 
become uniform at 70 pounds. 

Present law provides an upper limit in girth of 72 inches, except for packages 
mailed to or from Army or fleet post offices; second, third, and fourth class post 
offices; or rural and star routes; and for packages containing agricultural commodi- 
ties and books. In the latter cases, the upper limit of girth is now 100 inches. 
The proposed bill would establish a uniform limit of girth of 100 inches, effective 
immediately. 


Senator Monroney. The bill will be printed in the record at this 
point. 


(S. 1306, 86th Cong., Ist sess.] 
A BILL To readjust the size and weight limitations on fourth-class mail matter 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the Act entitled ‘‘An Act to readjust the 
size and weight limitations on fourth-class (parcel post) mail’’, approved October 
24, 1951 (65 Stat. 610; 39 U.S.C. 240a), as amended, is further amended by strik- 
ing out so much thereof as precedes the first semicolon and inserting in lieu thereof 
the following: ‘“‘That on fourth-class matter the limit of size shall be one hundred 
inches in girth and length combined and the limit of weight shall be over sixteen 
ounces and not exceeding fifty pounds until midnight on June 30, 1960, after 
which the upper limit of weight shall not exceed seventy pounds’’. 


Senator Monroney. I would like to include for the record, letters 
from the Acting Postmaster General, Mr. McKibbin, with reference 
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to the bill; a letter from the Bureau of the Budget, Executive Office 
of the President, signed by Mr. Phillip Hughes, Assistant Director 
for Legislative Reference; and a letter from the Interstate Commerce 
Commission signed by Mr. Kenneth H. Tuggle, Chairman of the 
Committee on Legislation. All of these are dated March 18 to the 
20th with reference to the bill and they will be printed immediately 
after the bill in the hearings. 

(The letters follow:) 

OFFICE OF THE PosTMASTER GENERAL, 
Washington, D.C., March 19, 1959. 

Hon. Ou1n D. JoHNston, 


Chairman, Committee on Post Office and Civil Service, 
United States Senate, Washington, D.C. 


Dear Mr. CHAIRMAN: Reference is made to your request for the views and 
comments of this Department on the bill (S. 1306) to readjust the size and weight 
limitations on fourth-class mail matter. 

Under the act entitled ‘“‘An act to readjust size and weight limitations on fourth- 
class (parcel post) mail,’’ approved October 24, 1951 (65 Stat. 610; 39 U.S.C. 240a), 
as amended, it is provided, in part, that “On fourth-class matter the limit of size 
shall be seventy-two inches in girth and length combined and the limit of weight 
shall be sixteen ounces or over and not exceeding forty pounds in the first and 
second zones and twenty pounds in the third to eighth zones.’”’ There are 
numerous exceptions under which matter of a size of 100 inches in girth and length 
combined, and 70 pounds in weight may be mailed as fourth-class mail. 

S. 1306 would amend the quoted provision to restore the size limitations on 
fourth-class mail to ‘‘one hundred inches in girth and length combined.” Until 
midnight on June 30, 1960, the maximum weight limitation would be fixed at 
50 pounds, and after midnight on June 30, 1960, the maximum weight limitation 
would be fixed not to exceed 70 pounds. Thus, on July 1, 1960, the size and weight 
limitations on fourth-class mail would be made uniform throughout the domestic 
postal service at the size and weight limitations which existed prior to the act of 
October 24, 1951. 

The Department has consistently expressed the opinion that the Congress 
could—by holding complete hearings and otherwise thoroughly investigating the 
matter—determine that the uniform weight and size limit should be. If, after 
investigation, it is the view of Congress that it is in the public interest to fix, as 
the uniform size and weight limitations for parcel post mail, the size and weight 
limitations which were in effect prior to the enactment of the act of October 24, 
1951, this Department will interpose no objections. 

The Department is unable to predict with certainty the net effect upon revenues 
and costs of the provisions of 8. 1306. The heavier parcels which were legislated 
out of the parcel post service by enactment of the present weight and size limits 
7 years ago have either been diverted to other transportation channels or have 
been prevented from moving owing to their relatively low value. Many of the 
heavier parcels were divided by mailers into smaller parcels and continue to move 
by parcel post. There is no way to determine what proportion of heavier parcels 
will return to the parcel post system at the currently higher fourth-class rates of 
wan in effect—or at the still higher rates which have been proposed by the 

ostmaster General pursuant to law—if S. 1306 is enacted. However, moderate 
changes in the volume level of parcel post should have little impact on cost 
coverage since the Department is proposing a rate schedule for parcel post which 
is designed to bring rates into close approximation of unit costs. 

The Bureau of the Budget has advised that there would be no objection to the 
submission of this report to the committee. 

Sincerely, 
Joun M. McKresrn, 
Acting Postmaster General. 


EXECUTIVE OFFICE OF THE PRESIDENT, 
BuREAU OF THE BuDGET, 
Washington, D.C., March 20, 1959. 

Hon. Ouin D. JoHnston 
Chairman, Committee on Post Office and Civil Service, 
U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 

My Dear Mr. CuarrMan: This is in reply to your letter of March 9, 1959, 
requesting the views of the Bureau of the Budget with respect to S. 1306, a bill 
to readjust the size and weight limitations on fourth-class mail matter. 
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This measure provides that the size limitation on fourth-class mail matter shall 
be 100 inches in length and girth combined, and the limits of weight shall be over 
16 ounces and not exceeding 50 pounds until midnight on June 30, 1960, after 
which the upper limit weight shall not exceed 70 pounds. The bill establishes 
uniform size and weight limitations on parcel post for all classes of post offices 
and all zones of delivery, effective June 30, 1960. 

Experience with existing statutes has proved difficult because of the adminis- 
trative problems involved and the public irritation and confusion that has resulted. 
The Bureau of the Budget, therefore, would encourage the enactment of legisla- 
tion designed to resolve these difficulties by establishing uniform size and weight 
limitations for parcel post. 

Since it is mandatory that revenues from fourth-class mail be sufficient to cover 
the cost of the service, any reduction in costs, resulting from enactment of this 
bill, would be offset by a corresponding adjustment in rates. 

In view of the foregoing the Bureau of the Budget recommends the enactment 
of S. 1306. 

Sincerely yours, 
Puiturp §. Hucues, 
Assistant Director for Legislative Reference. 


INTERSTATE COMMERCE COMMISSION, 
Washington, D.C., March 18, 1959. 
Hon. Ouin D. Jounston, 
Chairman, Committee on Post Office and Civil Service, 
U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 


Dear CHAIRMAN JOHNSTON: ‘Your letter of March 9, 1959, requesting an ex- 
pression of the Commission’s views on a bill (S. 1306) introduced by Senator Mon- 
roney, to readjust the size and weight limitations on fourth-class mail matter, has 
been referred to our Committee on Legislation. After consideration by that com- 
mittee, I am authorized to submit the following comments in its behalf: 

Prior to January 1, 1952, the effective date of Public Law 199 (65 Stat. 610; 
39 U.S.C., sec. 240a), which this bill would amend, the uniform size and weight 
restrictions on parcel post, as administratively determined under section 207 of 
the act of February 28, 1925 (39 U.S.C., sec. 247), were 100 inches, length and 
girth combined, and 70 pounds in weight. Proposed changes in rates and regu- 
lations affecting fourth-class mail matter: Increase in size and weight limits (176 
I.C.C. 659 (1931)). Public Law 199 reduced this restriction between first-class 
post offices to 72 inches, length and girth combined, and to maximum weights 
ranging from 40 to 20 pounds, according to zone. 8S. 1306 would have the effect 
of restoring the limitations in effect prior to January 1, 1952, except that the” 
weight limitation would be increased to 50 pounds until June 30, 1960, and restored 
to the full 70 pounds thereafter. 

For governmental bodies, other than the Congress, this is a matter within the 
purview of the Postmaster General, the Commission’s jurisdiction being confined, 
under section 207 of the act of February 28, 1925, as amended (39 U.S.C. 247), to 
giving or withholding consent to proposals made by the Postmaster General. 
Such a proceeding is now pending before the Commission, designated docket No. 
32158, Increased Parcel Post Rates, 1957. 

In that proceeding, the Postmaster General had advised the Commission, 
among other things, that he has heretofore requested the Congress to reconsider 
the policy reflected by Public Law 199. 

This matter has been brought to the Commission’s attention before. 

For example, in Increased Parcel Post Rates, 1953 (289 I.C.C. 107), the Comes 
mission stated at pages 111 and 112: 

“It is protestants’ [shippers’] unanimous view that Public Law 199, which was 
the subject of much discussion in the record, had highly unfortunate consequences 
in reducing the volume of parcel-post traffic. The protestants believe that the 
larger packages, affected by the size and weight restrictions, were desirable from 
the standpoint of revenue, and this belief receives some support from the cost 
evidence of the Post Office Department, which purports to show that the net loss 
in parcel-post revenue in the test period caused by Public Law 199 was 
$78,700,000 per annum while the offsetting saving in operating expense was only 
$26,260,000. However, the Department points out that, if this law had not been 
enacted, the trend toward heavier parcels probably would have necessitated 
additional capital expenditures for expanded facilities. 
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“Protestants are of the opinion that notwithstanding Public Law 199 the Post- 
master General is empowered by law to propose the reestablishment of the size 
and weight limits in effect before its enactment and should have done so at this 
time. The council charges him with an error of law in not fully exercising his 
‘responsibility, judgment, and authority’ in this regard and asks us to accept 
this as a controlling reason for refusing consent to the increased rates. 

“According to his brief, the Postmaster General ‘after care‘ul considera- 
tion * * * determined that he would not be justified in reforming the limits’ 
fixed by Public Law 199. The soundness of that decision does not present an 
issue for our consideration in this proceeding. Nor would we be warranted 
in passing upon the merits of Public Law 199 or bills proposing its repeal which 
are pending in the present Congress.”’ 

In Increased Express Rates and Charges, 1953 (289 I.C.C. 249), the Commission 
referred to the reduction in the express portion of the railroad’s passenger-train 
deficit from 1951 to 1952, and pointed out that this improvement was ascribed 
by the Railway Express Agency largely to the size and weight limitations on parcel 
post imposed by Public Law 199. A similar reference was made in Increased 
Express Rates and Charges, 1957 (304 I.C.C. 699, at p. 702). 

It may be expected that there will be considerable divergence of views as 
between the Postmaster General, parcel post shippers, the Railway Express 
Agency, and perhaps others, as to what the effect of this proposal would be on 
what are, in a sense, competitive services. The matter, however, is not one di- 
rectly within the purview of the Commission’s jurisdiction and it has not, there- 
fore, had an occasion to make an investigation thereof in which all interested 
parties would be given an opportunity to be heard. For this reason we do not feel 
that we are in a position to express a helpful opinion as to the merits of the pro- 
posed measure. Accordingly, we make no recommendation either for or against 
the enactment of S. 1306. 


Respectfully submitted. 
KENNETH H. Tuccte, 
Chairman, 
ANTHONY ARPAIA, 
Howarp FRmas, 
Committee on Legislation. 


Senator Monroney. The first witness for today is Hon. Bert B. 
Barnes, Deputy Assistant Postmaster General, Bureau of Operations, 
Post Office Department. 

Mr. Barnes, we are happy to have you with us. We appreciate 


your attendance at this committee and we welcome your statement at 
this time. 


STATEMENT OF HON. BERT B. BARNES, FIRST DEPUTY ASSISTANT 
POSTMASTER GENERAL, BUREAU OF OPERATIONS, ACCOM- 
PANIED BY W. W. CAMPBELL, ASSISTANT GENERAL COUNSEL 


Mr. Barnes. My name is Bert B. Barnes. I am the First Deputy 
Assistant Postmaster General of the Bureau of Operations of the 
Post Office Department. On behalf of the Postmaster General I 
wish to express appreciation for the opportunity to appear before your 
committee this morning and comment on S. 1306, a bill to readjust 
the size and weight limitations on fourth-class mail matter. 

Under the act entitled ‘An act to readjust size and weight limita- 
tions on fourth-class (parcel post) mail,’ approved October 24, 1951 


(65 Stat. 610; 39 U.S.C. 240a), as amended, it is provided, in part, 
that— 


On fourth-class matter the limit of size shall be seventy-two inches in girth and 
length combined and the limit of weight shall be sixteen ounces or over and not 


exceeding forty pounds in the first and second zones and twenty pounds in the 
third to eighth zones. 
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There sre numerous exceptions under which matter of a size of 100 
inches in girth and length combined, and 70 pounds in weight, may 
be mailed as fourth-class mail. 

Mr. Chairman, I would like to digress just long enough to say that 
I notice the proposed bill says, ‘‘the limit of weight shall be over 
sixteen ounces.”” I think you would want to consider changing that 


to “sixteen ounces or over,” since that is referred to in many places 
in the law. 


Senator Monroney. Yes. 

Mr. Barnzs. S. 1306 would amend the quoted provision to restore 
the size limitations on fourth-class mail to ‘‘one hundred inches in 
girth and length combined.” Until midnight on June 30, 1960, the 
maximum weight limitation would be fixed at 50 pounds, and after 
midnight on June 30, 1960, the maximum weight limitation would be 
fixed not to exceed 70 pounds. 

Thus, on July 1, 1960, the size and weight limitations on fourth-class 
mail would be made uniform throughout the domestic postal service 
at the size and weight limitations which existed prior to the act of 
October 24, 1951. 

The Department consistently has supported uniformity in the 
weight and size limitations on parcel post mail regardless of class of 
post office and other considerations. 

Public Law 199 (65 Stat. 610; 39 U.S.C. 240a), which established 
the present weight and size limitations on parcel post, became effec- 
tive on January 1, 1952. On January 11, 1954, a representative of 
the Post Office Department appeared before a subcommittee of the 
House Committee on Post Office and Civil Service and explained in 
some detail the reasons for the Department’s dissatisfaction with 


Public Law 199. He concluded his testimony with the following 
statement: 


In the interests of efficiency, economy, and other operational simplification, 
and to avoid continuance of public misunderstanding and dissatisfaction, the 
Post Office Department is in favor of uniform weight and size limits in all zones 
and from and to all classes of post offices. 


On December 13, 1955, the Department wrote to the chairman of 
the Senate Committee on Post Office and Civil Service concerning 
the situation resulting from the imposition of nonuniform weight and 
size limitations on parcel post by Public Law 199. In this letter the 


Department explained why the problems created by Public Law 199 
had grown more serious and suggested: 


If hearings are held on this problem, the Department believes the Congress 
could, with relative ease, determine what the uniform size and weight limits 


should be. 

On January 29, 1957, a second letter was addressed to the chairman 
of the Senate Committee on Post Office and Civil Service urging that 
hearings be held to develop legislation which would provide uniform 
weight and size limitations on parcel post. : 

We are happy that consideration is being given to this problem. I 
submit copies of these communications and ask that they be included 
in the record of this hearing. 

Senator Monroney. Without objection, they will be included. 
Those will follow your prepared statement. 
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Mr. Barnes. I should like also to submit for the record, and for the 
convenience of the members of this committee, a history of size and 
weight limitations on fourth-class mail. 


PUBLIC LAW 199 


The Department has had more than 7 years’ experience under the 
nonuniform size and weight limitations on parcel post imposed by 
Public Law 199. This law had the effect of establishing three separate 
size and weight limitations on fourth-class mail. 

First, a size limit of 72 inches and a maximum weight limit of 20 
pounds on parcels mailed from a first-class post office when addressed 
for delivery at another first-class post office in the third through eighth 
zones, provided that the parcel was neither mailed on or addressed nor 
delivery on a rural or star route. 

Second, a size limit of 72 inches and a maximum weight limit of 
40 pounds on parcels mailed from a first-class post office when addressed 
for delivery at another first-class post office within the local or first 
and second zones, provided that the parcel was neither mailed on nor 
addressed for delivery on a rural or star route. 

Third, a size limit of 100 inches and a maximum weight limit of 
70° pounds on parcels (a) mailed to or from any second-, thrid-, or 
fourth-class post office; (b) moving between a first-class office and 
any of the above offices; (c) or mailed to or from any rural or star 
route; (d) mailed to or from any Army-Air Force or fleet post office; 
(e) mailed to or from any territory or possession of the United States; 
and (f) containing baby fowl, nursery stock, agricultural commodi- 
ties (not including manufactured products thereof), books, and braille 
writers and other appliances for the blind. 

The Department is of the opinion that nonuniform size and weight 
limitations are discriminatory in that they deny to one postal patron 
that which is available to another postal patron. 

It places the Post Office Department in the undesirable position of 
denying to one businessman a market while making the same market 
available to his competitor. 

The nonuniform size and weight limitations established by Public 
Law 199 result in four types of discrimination. 

First, a postal patron of a first-class post office is denied a postal 
service on all parcels measuring more than 72 inches in length and 
girth combined when addressed for delivery at another first-class 
post office (except under certain prescribed conditions) while other 
postal patrons of second-, third-, and fourth-class post offices are 
permitted to mail parcels measuring up to 100 inches in length and 
girth combined. 

The postal patron becomes confused and dissatisfied when his post 
office becomes first class and he cannot continue to mail at his office 
items which he has been mailing for years. 

At this point I would like to say we have had more than 1,000 post 
offices advance to first class since the enactment of Public Law 199. 
About 200 of these offices have dropped back from first class to some 
other class which causes more confusion. 

Two, discrimination because of method of delivery. A postal 
patron served either by a rural or star route regardless of the class of 
post office from which the route begins or terminates, can mail or 
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receive parcels weighing up to 70 pounds and 100 inches in length and 
girth combined. 

A small firm located on a rural route of a first-class post office can 
make shipments up to 70 pounds. Other firms located within the 
community itself are not permitted to mail these larger parcels. 
Similarly, a firm located on the outskirts of a city and which is served 
by a mounted city carrier is subject to restricted weight and size 
limitations, while a nearby competitor who may be located on a rural 
route in the same general area is permitted to mail parcels of a larger 
size and weight. 

The discrimination becomes a source of confusion in the case of 
certain areas which are served by a rural route carrier but have regular 
city addresses. 

Three, discrimination because of contents of parcel. A parcel 
containing baby poultry, nursery stock, agricultural products, books, 
and certain matter for the blind is subject to a weight limitation of 
70 pounds and a size limitation of 100 inches in length and girth. 
This discriminates against other products which may be of equal 
importance to both city and rural families. 

Four, discrimination because of distance. Postal patrons are per- 
mitted to mail parcels between first-class offices weighing up to 40 
pounds if the movement is no more distant than the second zone. 
The weight limit for parcels moving to the third zone is 20 pounds. 
This is an artificial barrier to the normal distribution of goods in the 
American economy. 

Proposed legislation, S. 1306: 

The Department is unable to predict with certainty the net effect 
upon revenues and costs of the provisions of S. 1306. The heavier 
parcels which were legislated out of the parcel post service by enact- 
ment of the present weight and size limits 7 years ago have either been 
diverted to other transportation channels or have been prevented from 
moving owing to their relatively low value. 

Many of the heavier parcels were divided by mailers into smaller 
parcels and continue tomove by parcel post. There is no way to 
determine what proportion of heavier parcels will return to the parcel 
post system at the currently higher fourth-class rates of postage in 
effect—or at the still higher rates whizh have been proposed by the 
Postmaster General pursuant to law—if S. 1306 is enacted. However, 
moderate changes in the volume level of parcel post should have little 
impact on cost coverage since the Department is proposing a rate 
schedule for parcel post which is designed to bring rates into close 
approximation of unit costs. 

In the Department’s report of March 19, 1959, on S. 1306, it was 
stated, in part, as follows: 

If, after investigation, it is the view of Congress that it is in the public interest 
to fix, as the uniform size and weight limitations for parcel post mail, the size and 
weight limitations which were in effect prior to the enactment of the act of October 
24, 1951, this Department will interpose no objections. 

After further careful consideration, however, there is doubt whether 
it would be feasible for the postal service to handle parcels which weigh 
as much as 70 pounds each, or which are of a size of 100 inches in girth 
and length combined. 

At this point I would like to say that our mechanization for handling 
parcel post in the Washington office was based on sackable parcels. 
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The maximum length would be about 34 inches. The girth, of course, 
could be up to about 57 inches. 

Senator Monroney. Well, Mr. Barnes, before these hearings are 
completed, I think it would be almost mandatory on the Post Office 
Department to make certain recommendations as to what it considers 
to be the propitious size of packages; in other words, you are the one 
charged with responsibility of the handling and delivery of these. 

Mr. Barnes. Mr. Chairman, we propose to start a study almost 
immediately to make a determination of what we could handle, what 
would happen, for example, if the express company went out of busi- 
ness and that business came to us. We want to make this full study 
and we would like to have an opportunity to discuss our findings with 
this committee. 

Senator Monroney. How long will that take? 

Mr. Barnes. It would take considerable time, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Monroney. Mr. Barnes, this bill or one very similar to it 
was reported by this committee a year or more ago in the postal rate 
increase. It is not a new matter before the Post Office Depart- 
ment, and certainly, the objections you have to the present differ- 
entials and, from your testimony, the inability to handle varying sizes 
and widths, would lead us to believe that it should not take a great 
deal of time for the Post Office to pull itself together and come up here 
with rather definite recommendations. 

Mr. Barnes. I think my next paragraph covers that, Mr. Chair- 
man. 

The Department has consistently expressed the opinion that the 
Congress could, by holding complete hearings and otherwise thor- 
oughly investigating the matter, determine what the uniform weig)it 
and size limit should be for parcel post mail. No doubt the hearings 
conducted by this committee on S. 1306 will result in recommendations 
for uniformity in size and weight limits of parcel post mail. The Post 
Office Department respectfully requests that it be given further oppor- 
tunity to study and comment on such recommendations. 

Senator Cartson. Mr. Barnes, if the chairman will permit, I would 
like to get into a little further discussion of this size, length, and girth 
of 100 inches and weight of 70 pounds. You are carrying some of 
that now, are vou not, at the present time? 

Mr. Barnes. Senator, at the present time, the percentage that is 
above 40 pounds is amounting to 0.18 percent, less than one-fifth of 
1 percent, but, of course, we do not know what would happen if the 
weight was increased to 70 pounds. We don’t know what that per- 
—— would be. This merely shows us what it is under the present 
aw. 

Senator Cartson. Does your statement or some of the information 
that you are adding to your statement give us a breakdown of the per- 
centages of the different amounts carried by weight and size? 

Mr. Barnes. I can give you that bv weights only. 

Senator Cartson. I think it would be helpful if we knew what the 
Department is carrying. 

Mr. Barnes. I have it right here. I can submit it for the record 
or I can read it now. 

Senator Cartson. Let’s hear some of the figures. 

Mr. Barnes. Last year, the percentage from 1 to 20 pounds was 
97.6; from 21 to 40 pounds, it was 2.22 percent; and 41 to 70 pounds, 
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it was 0.18 percent; and the total number of parcels last year was 
972,808,325. 

1 have the statistics back to 1947. 

(The following document was subsequently submitted :) 


Parcel post percent of packages by weight 


1 to 20 21 to 40 41 to 70 Total parcel 
pounds pounds pounds post packages 


Percent 
1 1, 067, 461, 100 

1.6 | 1,046, 944, 222 
3 994, 750, 517 
2 948, 220, 164 
-18 972, 808, 325 


NoTE.—The above pertains to weights only and does not include any statistics with reference to length 
or length and girth combined. 


Source: Post Office Department cost ascertainment reports. 


Senator Caritson. Thank you. 

Senator Jorpan. Mr. Chairman, could I ask Mr. Barnes a question? 

Senator Monronry. Senator Jordan. 

Senator Jorpan. Did I understand you to say in the new post 
office here in which we dedicated the new facility, that equipment was 
not designed to handle parcels which you are now recommending in 
size? 

Mr. Barnes. We are not recommending any size, Senator, our- 
selves. I said that the equipment now wiil handle parcels in length 
of about 34% inches, and it wouldn’t make too much difference about 
the girth up to about 57 inches. That is tied in with the size of the 
sacks used in transporting the parcels. 

Senator Jorpan. If they should adopt this 70 pounds, and the size 
denoted here, your equipment wouldn’t handle that? 

Mr. Barnes. This equipment in the Washington office would not 
handle the 100 inches. I cannot say just what weight it would handle. 
The length of the parcel is usually the controlling feature. 

Senator JorpAN. That is all I have, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Monroney. Well, as a matter of fact, this Washington 
post office or any other that is mechanized, if the law stays as it is, 
will not handle the mailing to all of these second-, third-, and fourth- 
class offices or rural routes or any of the exempted material, so you 
will have the same problem with you. 

Mr. Barnes. Except, of course, it is now running only 0.18, which 
amounts to very, very little. 

Senator Monroney. If you have the figures, I think they would be 
more meaningful, Mr. Barnes, if you could give us the breakdown of 
what it was under the old law. You probably have that in the files. 

Mr. Barngss. I can give you 1947, for example: 1 to 20 pounds was 
94.6; 21 to 40 pounds, 4.8; and 41 to 70 pounds was 1 percent; and the 
total number of parcels was 1,067,461,100. 

Senator Monroney. What was that last figure, 41 to 70, 1 point 
what? 

Mr. Barnes. Just 1 percent flat. 

Senator Monroney. One percent? 

Mr. Barnes. Yes, sir. 


42166—59——2 
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Senator Monroney. So with unlimited amounts, at the higher 
weights, why you were still only handling 1 percent of the volume. 
Mr. Barnes. That is correct insofar as weights were concerned. 

Senator Monroney. We could reasonably assume, when you were 
handling considerably more packages in 1947 than you are today, the 
ratio would be reasonably the same? 

Mr. Barnes. The difference between the number handled, of 
course, is 972 million as against 1,067,000,000. 

Senator Monroney. It is a small matter. 

Your percentage is 94.6 as against 97.76. So you would have to 
manhandle without mechanized assistance 8.18 percent under the old 
law, whereas now you are only handling 1 percent? 

Mr. Barnes. The weight may not be the determining factor. 

Senator Monroney. Still, there has to be that manhandling, 
regardless of whether we use the law as it exists or whether the law is 
changed? 

Mr. Barngs. Part of the other, of course, could not go through the 
mechanized equipment. We don’t have the record on just what 
percent goes through. There would be more unable to go through if 
the proposed law went into effect, this would apply to mail-order 
concerns and other firms who use the mails at places where we would 
have mechanization more than under the present law. 

Senator Monroney. But the point I am trying to make is that your 
testimony shows that almost since the first passage of this new law, 
the Post Office Department has been complaining about the discrimin- 
ation and the nonuniformity, the added cost to the Government of 
handling these things, and I cannot help but feel there must be a 
strong basis of evidence in your files someplace which would give this 
committee, before we complete the hearings, the advantage of this 
period of time that you had before you, since 1951, to come up with 
— you consider to be the ideal limitations on width, girth, and 
weight. 

Mr. Barnes. Mr. Chairman, we have taken the position, at least 
up to now, that that was a matter for the Congress to determine and 
we haven’t made a recommendation. Consequently, we didn’t make 
the study. 

Senator Monroney. There are very. few members of this committee 
that throw parcel post into the routing. We must rely on experts and 
cost studies, your work studies that go on, to give us the advantage of 
the findings and the long experience of the men who handle these 
mails, and I think 

Mr. Barnes (interposing). Let me say again, we are starting that 
study to see what we think we could handle without too much 
difficulty. 

Senator Monronery. Any questions? 

Senator Cartson. No. 

Senator Monroney. Do you have any questions? 

Senator Jorpan. Mr. Chairman, I had one more question. I get 
back again to the same question. You speak of the discrimination of 
the different offices in having the limitations on sizes, first-class post 
offices, and so forth there, which I understand thoroughly. But yet 
I come back: where you have designed a lot of automatic equipment 
for handling parcel post, you didn’t anticipate handling 70-pound 
packages, for instance, in this post office down here, and you are also 
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putting that same type of equipment in a number of other offices, are 
you not? 

Mr. Barnes. Well, that is because, Senator, the big percentage 
does fall under 40 pounds and we did not feel that it would pay us to 
spend the additional money in order to get equipment that would 
handle the longer parcels, for example. 

Senator JorDAN. Just suppose now this law were changed to allow 
the full limit of 70 pounds to go out of first-class post offices, you would 
have to handle it all by hand; would you not? 

Mr. Barnes. Not necessarily. There would be a break there some- 
where. We don’t know where it would be on weight. There would 
be three things to consider, weight and the length, and girth, and a 
maximum length might be of more value to us than the weight. I 
want to make it clear that we are very strong with reference to uni- 
formity, that is the position we have taken all along. We certainly 
hope that uniformity comes out of this study. 

Senator JorpAN. Uniformity now is 70 pounds to these R.F.D., 
second- third-, and fourth-class post offices, isn’t it; that is, 70 pounds 
now? 

Mr. Barnes. That is the exception, you have the 20 pounds and the 
40 pounds limitations elsewhere. 

Senator Jorpan. I understand that, but from a third-class post 
office, you can mail up to 70 pounds; can you not? 

Mr. Barnss. That is right, but there again 

Senator JoRDAN (interposing). That is where the discrimination 
comes in you are talking about, that you cannot do that same thing 
out of first-class post offices? 

Mr. Barnzs. That is one of the discriminations, and I list others 
here. 

Senator Jorpan. Yes, I know you did, but suppose that is elimi- 
nated and you do go to uniformity and it is set at 70 pounds, how are 
you going to handle that bulk if you have a tremendous increase in 
parcel post of the larger weights? How are you going to handle it? 

Mr. Barnes. We don’t know, and that is why we are going to make 
a thorough study, so we will know. 

Senator JorpAN. It seems to me you ought to stop this automatic 
equipment, because you spent $12 million down here 

Mr. Barnes. After all, that will handle 98 percent of the mail under 
the present law. 

Senator JorDAN. But, you may have a big increase in this size, if 
you do make it uniform. There may be a tremendous increase if 
the express companies are put out of business by this, or seriously 
curtailed, and it may bring a great big increase in the amount of 
packages that you do handle. It seems to me like you ought to find 
= out before you keep on spending money and mechanizing post 
offices. 

Mr. Barnes. So long as we can handle 98 percent under present 
law, it certainly pays to mechanize. 

Senator Jorpan. I admit that, but why not make equipment big 
enough to handle what you really advocate if you are going to do that? 

Mr. Barnes. We are not sure we could afford to spend the addi- 
tional money that would be required to make tbis larger equipment 
in order to handle such a small percentage of the mail. 
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Let me say if the law were passed to include 70 pounds and 100 
inches, we probably never would mechanize to cover the long parcels. 
We very likely would handle a certain percentage of that by hand. 
I think we would have to. 

Senator Jorpan. That is what I am trying to get at. You would 
still have to handle them by hand? 

Mr. Barnzs. I think we would have to handle it by hand. 

Senator Monronery. Then regardless of what the size and weight 
might be, there will always be a percentage of manhandled parcels 
going through even the mechanized post offices; is that not a correct 
statement? 

Mr. Barnes. No, Mr. Chairman, it would be possible to have such 
weights and dimensions that we could handle it under mechanization. 

Now, at that point, we are not able to say what that size should be, 
but under our present equipment, it couldn’t be 100 inches for example 
without a maximum length. It would be possible to set a size that 
we could live up to and build equipment on an economical basis. 

Senator Monroney. You still would not go to a lot of expense, if 
even under the unlimited or the 70-pound size, you handled only 1 
percent of the number of parcels? 

Mr. Barnes. Not if you leave the 70 pound and 100 inches. I am 
saying now if you leave it that way in any form, I do not think we 
would mechanize to cover that entire 100 percent. ; 

Senator Monroney. Don’t you think the chances are that no 
matter what the limitations are, there will always be a large per- 
centage of parcels in the 1- to 20-pound class that you will handle 
in volume? That is 97 percent today, and would it not be more 
expeditious and cheaper to manhandle the other rather than go to the 
terrific expense of mechanization for 1, 2, or 4 percent of the number 
of packages that are going through. You did the same thing on 
— You penalize letters that are outsized now under the new 

ill. 

Mr. Barnus. Yes, the extent depends on what that 97.60 would 
turn out to be under the change in the law. That we do not know. 

Senator Monronery. Well, when do you think we may expect the 
report or recommendations of the Post Office Department on what 
they consider to be the optimum size and weight limitation? 

Mr. Barnes. We are going to make it just as fast as we can, Mr. 
Chairman. I would hate to set a date because it is quite a study. 
It will take some time. 

Senator Monroney. This is not a new matter with the Post Office 
Department. They have been kicking about the present law since 
1951 and if they are kicking about the bill, they must know about 
what they think is the optimum-size package that they can handle. 

Mr. Barness. I believe though this is the first time that we have 
ever said other then that the Congress should make this decision 
without our assistance. I mean we have taken the position that 
through hearings, this can be pretty well determined. We are now 
saying that we are starting to make a determination ourselves as to 
what we could handle. At the time you come to a conclusion as to 
what you think it should be, we wéuld like to confer with you to see 
whether or not our thinking is in agreement with what you are pro- 
posing at that time. 
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Senator Monroney. Well, we will hold the record open for a cer- 
tain period of time during the continuation of these hearings, awaiting 
with great interest the recommendation of the Post Office Depart- 
ment. 

We have a letter signed by Mr. Maurice H. Stans, Acting Post- 
master General, at that time, dated December 13, 1955, in which he 
says: 

If hearings are held on this problem, the Department believes the Congress 
could, with relative ease, determine what the uniform size and weight limits 


should be. 

Mr. Barnes. That is right. 

Senator Monroney. Well apparently at that time they had 
figures and knowledge of what they thought it might be or they would 
not have been urging us to take action. Let’s not sit around all 
this session while we conduct another one of these slow-motion studies 
that will postpone arriving at a proper solution that will do what the 
Post Office Department wishes to do and that is provide uniformity in 
treatment of all customers and still allow us to expedite the handling 
of this material at the lowest possible cost and with the greatest 
possible speed. 

Senator Jorpan. Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask a question 
again. 

Senator Monroney. Senator Jordan. 

Senator Jorpan. I am still not very clear on one thing. Do you 
want this committee or Congress to determine what size postal pack- 
ages you ought to carry or do you want to tell us what you think we 
ought to do? 

Mr. Barnes. We have always taken the position, Senator, that the 
Congress should tell us what they think for the public interest we 
should do, and then if we can at all do that, that is what we want to do. 

Senator Jorpan. To me, that sounds like the Air Force saving, 
“We want you to tell us what size bombers we ought to build and we 
will build them.” I think you should tell us what size we ought to 
build and we will put up the money. I think the recommendation 
should come from the Post Office Department as to what you think 
you can handle economically and do a good job with and then let us 
work with you on working it out. 

I do not think, for instance, I am capable of sitting down here and 
figuring out what size parcel post packages you ought to handle or 
the weight of them either. 

Mr. Barnes. We had thought that you could, by proper hearings, 
determine the public needs. 

Senator Monroney. I think it is related to a broader problem than 
that, Mr. Barnes, in that the public might need 100 pounds weight, 
we will say, and an outsized package bigger than this bill permits, 
but if to handle 1 percent of that type of package, we would have 
to raise the parcel post rate on all of the 99 percent that could move 
more economically, then we should have the Post Office Department’s 
recommendation that we should cut out the excess size and weight in 
order to provide the greatest possible service at the lowest possible 
cost to the 99 percent of the mail users that require this service. In 
other words, we do not want to subsidize 1 percent at the cost of the 
99 percent of the users of parcel post. So, it comes down to a very 
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definite comparison of costs for handling these packages and that is 
why only the Post Office Department, with its cost accountants and 
its studies over the years, can be effective in giving us an estimate of 
the costs for that type of program. It certainly is not my purpose in 
introducing this bill to increase unduly the parcel post costs in order 
to increase the sizes. 

Mr. Barnes. We do feel that after hearings, that we would be in 
a much better position to know. For example, in our study, we pro 
pose to find out what might happen if the Railway Express went out 
of business, in other words, we would like to know about what per- 
centage of that we would get and what the sizes are. Until that study 
is made, which would have to be a very thorough study, we just do 
not feel that we should make any recommendation. 

Senator Cartson. Mr. Chairman, I think our committee will be 
most anxious to cooperate with the Department in this suggestion of 
the size and weights that we are to carry because we will no doubt 
receive and have already received letters urging the different sizes and 
different weights of packages. While I hesitate to think of a contem- 
plation of any present service going out of business, I can see far-reach- 
ing implications if it did. The question would get around to the place, 
are you going to carry pigs, are you going to carry chickens? It has 
some real problems and I do hope you make this study and I would 
urge that you do it soon because | think we ought to know, as the 
chairman has well stated, we want to know where to draw the lines 
for size and weight based on a mail rate that will not greatly penalize 
one great proportion of the parcel post over another, so I would urge 
you to do it as soon as you can. 

Senator Monroney. One question on that point, in figuring your 
increases in cost, when the Postmaster General asks the Interstate 
Commerce Commission for increases, as he is now doing, are those 
increases figured on the individual costs of the various size and weight 
packages or is it figured on an across-the-board percentage increase to 
cover the losses that are sustained under the lower rate? 

Mr. Barnes. I am going to ask Mr. Campbell to answer that 
question. 

Senator Monroney. State your name, initials, and position with 
the Post Office Department, if you will. 

Mr. CampBetut. Mv name is Wendell W. Campbell. I am Assist- 
ant General Counsel for the Post Office Department. In response to 
your question, I understand, sir, that the overall percentage increase 
that was requested amounted to 17.1 percent. Now the requirement 
for this increase was brought about by the law contained in title 31, 
United States Code, section 695, which requires the Postmaster 
General either to certify that the revenues from the fourth-class mail 
service are within 4 percent of the cost of such service or that he has 
petitioned the Interstate Commerce Commission for consent to an 
increase which will bring the revenues from fourth-class mail service 
in a position where they will not exceed by more than 4 percent the 
cost of that service; or that the costs of the fourth-class mail service 
will not exceed by more than 4 percent the revenues therefrom. 

That was the basis of the petition filed with the Interstate Commerce 
Commission and which is in the process of argument and which will 
be, I am informed, taken up for final consideration about the first of 
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May. The increase is an overall increase on all the parcel post rates. 
I believe, sir, that answers your question. 

Senator Monronry. W ell, it does not quite answer it, unless you 
mean that we lump the 1-, 2-, and 3-vound packages with the 70- 
pound packages, so that the rates for 1-, 2-, and 3-pound packages are 
raised 17.1 percent and the rates for 70-pound packages are also 
raised 17.1 percent. Since you were not on notice that we might 
want to go into such cost studies, I wish you would supply for the 
record information as to whether there is any differential in costs in 
handling the smaller packages representing 97.6 percent, those under 
20 pounds, and those that weight more than 20 pounds. In other words, 
while vour cost of sending a '3-pound package is low for your weight 
in transit by train, it takes just as much leg power to walk up to the 
door and hand that package in the door as it does a package weighing 
over 20 pounds. 

I feel that we should know something about whether the rates that 
are being raised are justified as an across-the-board increase, just as 
we discussed last year or whether we should raise first-class mail to 
5 cents a letter, when the figures and cost study showed that first-class 
mail was showing a profit at the 3-cent rate. 

Mr. Barnes. We will be glad to furnish that, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Monroney. We will add that to your statement. 

(The following communication and tabulation were subsequently 
received:) 

Post OrricE DEPARTMENT, 


OFFICE OF THE GENERAL Cou NSEL, 


Washington, D.C., April 22, 1959. 
Hon. A.S. Mrke Monroney, 


U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 


Dear SENATOR Monroney: At the hearings on S. 1306 you requested that the 
Department supply for the record data showing the differential cost applicable 
to the handling of parcels weighing under 20 pounds and those weighing more 
than 20 pounds. You also inquired whether the proposed rate revisions sub- 
mitted by the Postmaster General to the Interstate Commerce Commission for 
its consent reflect an across-the-board percentage increase. 

There is attached for your information copy of a table submitted by the Depart- 
ment to the Interstate Commerce Commission at a hearing before that body held 
on February 17, 1959, which reflects a comparison of presen®and proposed parcel 
post rates with the unit cost per parcel for certain weight categories. 

It may be noted that the cost per unit does not directly increase in proportion 
to the increase in weight, the latter being only one of the cost elements upon 
which the underlying cost calculations were made. 

As shown by the attached table the percentages of increase vary for the different 
weight categories, and in a few instances the proposed rates in zones 4 to 8 for 
the higher weight categories are slightly lower than present rates. However the 
rate revisions now proposed reflect an overall average increase of 17.1 percent. 

In constructing its new rate proposals on parcel post, the Department recog- 
nized that application of uniform increases in each unit rate of the present schedule 
would have failed to give consideration to an equitable distribution of costs, and 
that arbitrarily increasing rates to provide full cost coverage for each weight and 
zone category would have led to disproportionate increases in certain subcategories 
of weight and distance. Therefore, the revised schedule was constructed in such 
manner as to achieve an orderly progression of rates and to balance full cost 
coverage in each category of weight and distance against the undesirable effect 
of disproportionately high rate increases which primarily would have affected the 
smaller parcels moving to the nearer zones. 

I trust that the foregoing supplies the information desired. 

Sincerely yours, 
HERBERT B. WARBURTON, General Counsel. 
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Senator Monronry. Are there any further questions? Senator 
Jordan? 


Senator Jorpan. No, sir. 
Senator Monronzy. Senator Carlson? 
Senator Caruson. No. 


Senator Monroney. Thank you very much, Mr. Barnes, for your 
statement. 


I would like, to have included in the record at this point the letter of 
the Acting Postmaster General, Mr. Maurice H. Stans, dated January 
29, 1957; a letter from the Acting Postmaster General, dated Decem- 
ber 13, 1955, to the distinguished chairman of the committee, Mr. 
Olin D. Johnston, together with a statement dated January 11, 1954, 
made before the House Post Office and Civil Service Committee. 

(The letters follow:) 


OFFICE OF THE POSTMASTER GENERAL, 


Washington, D.C., January 29, 1957. 
Hon. Outn D. Jounnston, 


Chairman, Post Office and Civil Service Committee, 
U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 


Dear Mr. CuarrmMan: On December 13, 1955, I wrote you that Public Law 199 
(65 Stat. 610) imposing nonuniform weight and size limitations on parcel post had 
caused serious operational difficulties, public confusion, and dissatisfaction. A 
copy of the letter is enclosed. 

Since then, the situation has not improved but, if anything, has become worse. 
For example, recent changes in the classification of 221 post offices have further 
confused the public. On July 1, 1956, 151 post offices were advanced to the first- 
class category. The patrons of these post offices had previously been able to mail 
and receive domestic parcels with weight and size limitations of 70 pounds and 
100 inches (length and girth combined). The advance in status of these offices 
arbitrarily restricted them to a limitation of 20 pounds and 72 inches on parcels 
moving beyond the third postal zone. 

In contrast, the patrons of 70 post offices reduced from first class to second class 
on that same date suddenly found they could mail and receive much larger parcels 
for no apparent reason. 

Obviously there should be some form of corrective action by the Congress so 
that the public, generally, as well as business patrons, will be able to use the parcel 
post service without the confusion which now prevails. We might expect business 
houses to keep abreast of service changes but the individual with a parcel to mail 
is apt not to find out about the size and weight restrictions until he brings an over- 
sized parcel into the post office. 

It is our considered opinion that the Congress could, at public hearings, deter- 
mine equitably and with relative ease acceptable and practical uniform size and 
weight limits for parcels. 

Sincerely yours, 


Maurice H. Stans. 


OFFICE OF THE PosTMASTER GENERAL, 

Washington, D.C., December 13, 1956. 
Hon. Ourn D. Jounston, 
Chairman, Post Office and Civil Service Committee, 
U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 


Dear Mr. CHAIRMAN: On January 11, 1954, the Post Office Department 
reported to a subcommittee of the House Post Office and Civil Service Committee 
that Public Law 199 (65 Stat. 610) imposing nonuniform weight and size limita- 
tions on parcel post had created operational difficulties, losses of postal revenues, 
and widespread public misunderstanding and dissatisfaction. A copy of this 
statement is enclosed. 

The Department is completing its fourth year of experience under Public Law 
199 and the problems set forth at that time have grown more serious. 

Nonuniform size and weight limitations are discriminatory as they affect the 
individual. Persons and businesses located at second-, third-, and fourth-class 
offices or on rural or star routes may ship and receive parcels weighing up to 70 
pounds and 100 inches in length and girth while others located in communities 
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served by first-class offices are restricted to parcels not exceeding 72 inches in 
length and girth and either 20 or 40 pounds, depending on the distance of the 
movement of the parcel. 

Parcels moving to many foreign countries may weigh up to 44 pounds. Thus 
a mailer in a first-class office may ship a heavier parcel to France and 62 other 
countries than to any city in the United States. 

Adding to the complexity of administering nonuniform weight and size limita- 
tions, and to public irritation, are the frequent changes in post office classification. 
For example, since enactment of Public Law 199, more than 800 post offices have 
changed from second-class to first-class offices. More than 2% million citizens 
and thousands of small businesses were thereby adversely affected by the auto- 
matic reduction in parcel post weight and size limitations in these communities. 

Approximately 10 percent of these 800 communities are without an alternative 
small-parcel service. Another 20 percent have an alternative parcel service which 
is less complete than parcel post. 

In extreme cases certain post offices serving one or more large shippers grew to 
a first-class office when these shippers could use unlimited parcel post. Im- 
mediately, however, upon becoming a first-class office the lower weight and size 
limitations prohibited the very mailings which were responsible for their growth. 
These post offices, therefore, continue to change between first- and second-class 
status, thereby causing confusion and hardship in the community and engendering 
ill will toward the postal system. In the past 4 years more than 20 post offices 
have so moved back and forth between first- and second-class status. 

In recent months the Department has received numerous petitions from business 
concerns requesting permission to mail their parcels at a post office other than 
that which serves their community. The petitioners have been informed that 
the Post Office Department is without authority to grant exemption from the 
provisions of Public Law 199. As an alternative to these attempts to circumvent 
the law, many communities are presently seeking special legislative exemption 
from the nonuniform weight and size limitations. The Department opposes the 
granting of special exemptions which would further confuse a rate system that is 
already difficult to administer. 

Parcel post is a major factor in the promotion of commerce and trade and is 
the only small parcel service in the United States which provides comprehensive 
service throughout the length and breadth of the country. In view of the opera- 
tional difficulties, the adverse financial consequences on large numbers of private 
citizens and small besinesses and the public confusion and disastisfaction caused 
by nonuniform parcel limitations, it is requested that your committee give con- 
sideration to the establishment of uniform weight and size limitations for parcel 
post from and to all classes of post offices. 

If hearings are held on this problem, the Department believes the Congress 
could, with relative ease, determine what the uniform size and weight limits 
should be. 

Sincerely yours, 


Maurice H. Stans, Acting Postmaster General. 


Madam Chairman and gentlemen of the Subcommittee on Postal Operations 
of the House Post Office and Civil Service Committee, the Post Office Department 
is pleased to submit the following statement at your request. It is a report of the 
experience of the postal service under the weight and size limits imposed by 
Public Law 199. 

There are three broad aspects of this situation which concern the Post Office 
Department. These are first, operational difficulties; second, public misunder- 
standing and dissatisfaction; and third, financial consequences. 


WEIGHT AND SIZE LIMITS 


From August 1, 1931, until January 1, 1952, the weight and size limits on parcel 
post were fixed by the Postmaster General at 70 pounds and 100 inches, length 
and girth combined, for the local and all zones, and from and to all classes of post 
offices. So far as our records indicate, these limits of weight and size were prac- 
ticable in the operations of the postal system and the volume of business resulting 
therefrom was within its capacity. 

Public Law No. 199 changing these limits of weight and size became effective 
January 1, 1952. Under this law parcels mailed at a first-class post office for 
delivery to another first-class post office are limited to 40 pounds for the local, 
first, and second zones and to 20 pounds for the third through the eighth zones. 
The size of such parcels is limited to 72 inches, length and girth combined. Par- 
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cels mailed at or addressed for delivery to any second-, third-, or fourth-class post 
office are subject to the old limits of 70 pounds and 100 inches, length and girth 
combined. There are certain other exceptions to the smaller weight and size 
limits. These include parcels mailed on or addressed for delivery on a rural or 
star route, parcels containing baby fowl, nursery stock, and agricultural commod- 
ities and parcels mailed to or from any Army, Air Force, or fleet post office, or to 
or from any Territory or possession of the United States, including the Canal 
Zone and Trust Territory of the Pacific Islands. 


OPERATIONAL DIFFICULTIES 


These new weight and size limits have been in effect for 2 years and the opera- 
tional difficulties which were feared at the time of their consideration have 
materialized. Window clerks at first-class post offices are obliged to follow de- 
tailed regulations to determine what is and what is not mailable. If a parcel 
weighs over 20 pounds clerks must satisfy themselves as to one or more of the 
following: 

1. Class of office—This requires reference to a separate alphabetical list, in 
addition to the listing by States used to determine zones. Since there are numer- 
ous changes in class of office, new lists have to be supplied annually and be amended 
from time to time. 

2. Method of delivery —This requires determining whether delivery will be from 
a post office box, by city carrier, general delivery, or rural or star route. The 
presence or the absence of a street address is not necessarily conclusive, since 
many patrons on rural or star routes have street addresses. 

3. Content.—If such a parcel does not qualify for mailing by reason of the class 
of office or method of delivery, it may qualify by content. This requires checking 
lists of exempted agricultural commodities. 

All of this requires much extra clerk time and, particularly during the Christmas 
mailing season and other rush periods, is a nuisance and inconvenience to the 
patrons. In many cases, determining the method of delivery and the content 
can be accomplished only by asking questions of the mailers. 

As hypothetical examrles of these difficulties, a clerk in Washington, D.C., 
would first have to establish and then explain that— 

(1) A 2l-pound parcel could be sent to any Philadelphia address but not 
to a New York City address served by a city carrier. 

(2) A 21-pound parcel could be sent to Clarion, Iowa, on June 29, 1953, 
but not on July 2, 1953, because the post office advanced from second to 
first class on July 1. 

(3) A 21-pound parcel could be sent to 5713 Spring Street, Omaha, but 
not to 5801 Spring Street, Omaha, since the former address is on a rural route 
while the latter is served by a city carrier. 

(4) A 41-pound parcel could be sent to a soldier at Fort Bragg, North 
Carolina, but not to him at his home at Fort Dodge, Iowa. 

(5) A 30-pound parcel of oranges could be sent to New York but a 30- 
pound parcel of orange juice could not. 

(6) A 25-pound parcel can be sent to 2068 Sylvan Road SW., Atlanta, 
January 15, but not on January 16, when the rural route will be superseded 
by a mounted city route. 

(7) A 2l-pound parcel could not be sent to a San Antonio address served 
by the San Antonio post office but one of 70 pounds could be sent to an 
address served by the Air Force base outside San Antonio. 

(8) A 70-pound package could be sent to Juneau, Alaska, but the limit 
to Seattle is 20 pounds. 

While only approximately 4 percent of the parcels shipped in the fiscal year 
1953 were over 20 pounds, these nevertheless accounted for about 40 million pieces 
most of which required this special consideration. 


PUBLIC MISUNDERSTANDING 


From these illustrations it is readily evident that it is difficult, without careful 
and detailed explanation, to make a patron understand why he can mail a package 
of 70 pounds to one address, but one of only 40 to 20 pounds to other addresses. 
There is apparent discrimination which he does not easily understand and fre- 
quently protests. His confusion is increased when the office of mailing or office 
of address changes from one class to another, or a delivery route merely becomes 


eats Guth we 
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reclassified, with the result that a parcel which was previously acceptable may 
then be rejected. 

To comply with weight and size limits mailers frequently split their packages, 
thereby increasing their own cost and increasing the traffic in the postal system. 
We understand that some patrons undertake to circumvent the law by sending 
their parcels from nearby smaller offices. 


FINANCIAL CONSEQUENCES 


Our estimates are that, as a result of the new weight and size limits, the postal 
system lost $72 million of gross revenue annually under the old parcel post rates. 
This loss can be translated into $98 million under the present rates. It is esti- 
mated that the cost of handling the lost business would have been approximately 
$25 million so that the net loss in revenue is now estimated to be $73 million 
annually under present rates. 

It should not be inferred that the loss in revenue could now be wholly recovered 
if weight and size limits were increased. It is likely that some of the lost traffic 
would stay with other transportation services, especially since the 1951 and 1953 
parcel post rate increases. 

Any increase in revenues that could be recovered would help to improve the 
financial situation of the Post Office Department temporarily, but not necessarily 
permanently. This is because the law requiring that rates be sufficient to break 
even on this class of mail carries with it the implication, at least, that it should 
not be handled at a “profit”. Therefore, any “profit”, if realized, for the fiscal 
year would probably be taken into consideration in a possible reduction in subse- 
quent parcel post rates, unless in the meantime it were absorbed in meeting higher 
transportation or other costs. 

CONCLUSION 


In the interests of efficiency, economy, and other operational simplification 
and to avoid continuance of public misunderstanding and dissatisfaction, the 
Post Office Department is in favor of uniform weight and size limits in all zones 
and from and to all classes of post offices. However, pending further considera- 
tion of the points of view to be expressed by interested parties before your sub- 
committee, the Department does not at this time make any specific reeommenda- 


tions as to the weight and size limits which would be most appropriate in such 
a uniform system. 


Senator Jorpan. Mr. Chairman, I have a communication here I 
would like to have put in the record at this point. 

Senator Monroney. Fine. Do you care to read it? 

Senator Jorpan. Mr. Brawley, would you read that, please. 


Mr. Braw.tey. To Senator B. Everett Jordan, Senate Office 
Building. 


On behalf of the approximately 1,000 hosiery manufacturers in the United 
States who are large users of parcel post and who have been heavily penalized by 
the unsatisfactory workings of the limitations imposed by Public Law 199, we 
respectfully urge you to enter in the record at the public hearings scheduled for 
April 20 and 22 our wholehearted support of S. 1306. 

Regret circumstances beyond our control prevent our making appearance in 
support of this bill. Over 50 percent of the production of all hosiery made in 
the United States comes from North Carolina and we know the several hundred 
manufacturers in your State as well as those in other States will deeply appreciate 
your support of any legislation that will relieve hosiery mills of the extra burden 
and cost imposed by Public Law 199. 


Signed ‘‘W. F. Williamson, president, National Association of 
Hosiery Manufacturers, Johnston Building, Charlotte, N.C. 

Senator Monroney. Our next witness is Mr. William B. Hender- 
son, executive vice president, Parcel Post Association. 


Mr. Henderson, we are happy to have you here and we appreciate 
having your statement at this time. 
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STATEMENT OF WILLIAM B. HENDERSON, EXECUTIVE VICE 
PRESIDENT, PARCEL POST ASSOCIATION 


Mr. Henperson. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, my name is William 
B. Henderson. I am executive vice president of Parcel Post Asso- 
ciation, Inc., with headquarters in Washington, D.C. Parcel Post 
Association was organized and incorporated under the laws of the 
District of Columbia in October 1953. Association membership 
comprises approximately 300 small- and medium-sized businesses. 

Millions of others in America have identical personal interest in 
parcel post as an economical, dependable, and nationwide small pack- 
age delivery service. Such a service is essential to America’s economy. 

Parcel post, required by law to be self-supporting, serves almost 
everyone everywhere in the United States—the farmer, the house- 
holder, the businessman and his employees. 

From testimony given to the Committee on Post Office and Civil 
Service in prior years and from the views constantly expressed to you 
by your constituents, you are familiar with Public Law 199 and the 
heavy burden it has laid on parcel post users and the Post Office 
Department. 

Your committee, last year, sought to bring a measure of needed 
relief to parcel post users In H.R. 5836, the postal rates bill, now 
Public Law 85-426, the committee approved amending Public Law 
199 so that, on parcels shipped between first-class post offices, the 
limit of weight would be 40 pounds and the limit of size would be 84 
inches, length and girth combined. 

But this partial easement of the penalty on users was eliminated on 
the Senate floor so that consideration of the parcel post size and weight 
question could be given review separately from the questions of postal 
rates. 

Senator Monroney proposed the desired separate consideration to 
the Senate last session in S. 3899. Your committee and the Senate 
did not have opportunity to act on Senator Monroney’s proposal 
before the adjournment of Congress. 

You will recall that Public Law 199 was approved by your committee 
and enacted by the 82d Congress late in 1951. It was legislation 
necessarily containing some experimental elements, to a degree, for 
guidance of accurate and detailed historical knowledge was lacking. 
For that reason, it appeared to be the intention of your committee at 
that time to periodically review the effects of Public Law 199 in 
practical operation and to modify the law as results indicated to be 
desirable. Public Law 199 has now been in operation more than 
7 years. Review and appropriate modification certainly seem to be 
in order. S. 1306 is a means to that end. 

Public Law 199 was enacted by the Congress principally to aid 
Railway Express Agency. Railway Express had consistently suffered 
heavy operating losses since its creation in 1929 as the wholly owned 
subsidiary of 68 railroads. Under 25-year contract with its railroad 
owners, Railway Express Agency was given monopoly of transport 
of railway express shipments. 

According to testimony of Railway Express officials to committees 
of Congress, and according to the findings of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission and other competent analysts, Railway Express opera- 
tions have cost its railroad owners losses exceeding $100 million 
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annually. Conservative estimate is that Railway Express has cost its 
railroad owners losses totaling well over $2% billion in the 25-year 
period of the original contract, 1929-54. The operating situation of 
Railway Express grows constantly more precarious. Heavy losses 
continue to be borne by the séhead owners of Railway Express 
Agency, losses which add substantially to the present critical financial 
condition of the railroads. 

Subsequent to the enactment of Public Law 199, Railway Express 
negotiated a new long-term operating contract with its railroad 
owners to replace the 25-year contract expiring in 1954. 

Railway Express Agency had stated to its railroad owners, as it 
had stated to Congress, that the “competition” of parcel post was, 
in substantial measure, responsible for the constant and large operat- 
ing losses of Railway Express; that legislation along the lines of Public 
Law 199 would bring considerable measure of remedy to its financial 
difficulties. 

We are not impugning the good faith of Railway Express Agency in 
making such assertions vigorously to its railroad owners and to the 
Congress. Nor can any criticism be directed at the Congress for its 
belief of the Railway Express claims so plausibly and insistently 
presented. 

But, today, in the light of 7 years’ knowledge and painfully illuminat- 
ing experience, there can be no reasonable doubt in anyone’s mind 
that the claims of Railway Express Agency, in its successful drive of 
several years to obtain the “protection” of Public Law 199, were 
grossly in error. 

The structure of Public Law 199 was built on shifting sands of 
misconception. The resulting penalty on millions of parcel post 
users and on the Post Office Department has been painful. The 
burden of these past 7 years has been heavy. 

For 20 years prior to Public Law 199, parcels to a top weight limit 
of 70 pounds and to a maximum size limit of 100 inches, combined 
length and girth, could be mailed uniformly from any post office to 
any other post office anywhere in the United States. This was of great 
value to the vast majority of the people and particularly to the small 
businessmen. Individuals, businesses, and the Post Office Depart- 
ment by long-familiar practice, satisfactorily geared their operations 
to that single uniform size and weight parcel post regulation. 

Public Law 199, strongly opposed by the Post Office Department, 
agriculture, and business, radically changed that useful uniform 
pattern of parcel post service. 

Public Law 199 cut permissible top mailing weight of parcels 
between first class post offices over 150 miles apart by almost three- 
fourths, from 70 pounds to 20 pounds. Between first class post 
offices less than 150 miles apart, the weight limit was cut from 70 
pounds to 40 pounds. 

Public Law 199 cut the permissible mailing size of parcels more than 
half—from 100 combined inches to 72 combined inches; 72 combined 
inches is 12 by 12 by 24 inches—2 cubic feet; 100 combined inches is 
16 by 15 by 36 inches—5.35 cubic feet. 

Three parcel post mailing regulations replaced the one uniform 
nationwide regulation. There are two differeing weight regulations 
on parcels betwéen first class post offices. But on parcel mailings to 
or between post offices of other than first class the former top limita- 
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tions of size-and-weight, 70 pounds by 100 combined inches, continue 
permissible. That 70 pounds by 100 combined inches was the uniform 
top size and weight limit between all post offices of all classes all over 
the United States for 20 years until Railway Express forced drastic 
and costly changes through Public Law 199. 

Over 90 percent of all parcel post traffic is getween first class post 
offices. Several hundred post offices change classification in July each 
year, depending on the gross volume of business each did in the year 
preceding. Size of community is no measure of post office classifica- 
tion. Some communities of less than 1,000 population have a first 
class post office. 

The confusion and additional heavy expense Public Law 199 
brought to the Post Office Department and to mailers was sum- 
marized on December 13, 1955, by the Acting Postmaster General 
in a latter to you. Said he, “Public Law 199, imposing nonuniform 
weight and size limitations on parcel post has created operational 
difficulties, losses of postal revenues, and widespread public mis- 
understanding and _ dissatisfaction.” 

As testified to Congress the Department lost $70 million in net 
revenue as a direct result of the first year’s operation of Public Law 
199. Similar heavy Department losses probably have continued to 
be suffered each year since 1952. These Post Office Department 
revenue losses are paid by parcel post mailers in higher postal rates, 
for parcel post is required by law to be self-supporting. Revenues 
and expenditures must be kept within a 4 percent approximate 
balance. 

Parcel post rates more than doubled in 5 years—up 25 percent in 
1949, a further 35 percent jump in 1951, and then a 36 percent hike 
in 1953. The Postmaster General is currently petitioning ICC for 
still another parcel post rate increase to keep parcel post revenue and 
expenditure in approximate balance. 

In addition to making people pay needlessly high parcel post rates, 
Public Law 199 levies further financial penalty on mailers in extra 
shipping materials and labor costs. The total amount of this addi- 
tional penalty for mailers can only be guessed but it cannot be less 
than an estimated several hundred million dollars each year. 

For the small businessman, convenient, reliable, and economical 
distribution of his products is vital to his continuing in business. 
The financial consequences of Public Law 199 and the operating 
difficulties caused by lack of uniform nationwide parcel post mailing 
regulations have placed heavy, needless burden on small business. 

As the Senators so keenly realize, the prosperous growth of America 
depends greatly on the energetic initiative of the millions of small 
and medium-sized businesses of the United States—the producers of 
goods, the providers of services, the wholesalers, the retailers. These 
are the small business people largely dependent on parcel post for 
distribution of their products. ‘The employment these small businesses 
provide, the taxes they pay, are huge in total. 

Experience has exposed the fallacy of Railway Express claims. 
First, the contention that Public Law 199 would substantially mend 
the business fortunes of Railway Express. As a benchmark indicator 
of Railway Express operating fortunes, we’ll use Railway Express net 
operating income from its reports filed with the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. Chart A, as you will see, shows how Railway Express 
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plunged from $1,436,571 black-ink in 1950 to a 1958 red-ink deficit 
of $1,426,276. Comparing these 2 years, that’s a drop of $2,862,847. 

Perhaps Railway Express may insist to you, as its counsel did to 
the Interstate Commerce Commission, that the official figures Railway 
Express filed with ICC are “totally meaningless’—don’t mean a 
thing in the world—because Railway Express accounting is completely 
different and its figures require a quite different interpretation from 
those of normal business to which you and I are accustomed. 

Railway Express counsel thus gave caution that one should not 
prudently rely on official Railway Express data without the guidance 
of special Railway Express interpretation. Railway Express account- 
ing apparently is a strange land where white may be made to appear 
black or any intermediate shade of gray. But you and I must use 
the logic and experience gained in working with normal business, 
We must take the official Railway Express figures for what they 
appear to be worth. 

Look now at Railway Express business volume, outlined in Chart B. 
It shows the Railway Express figures of its less-than-carload traffic. 
Only a part of Railway Express less-than-carload lot volume, that 
part up to 70 pounds by 100 combined inches, is generally comparable 
to parcel post. Chart B shows how Railway Express less-than- 
carload lot volume dropped from 231,463,749 units in 1946 to 
69,418,602 units in 1957. That is a two-thirds loss in volume. 
According to a recent report in the New York Times, Railway Express 
less-than-carload lot volume for 1958 will be down further, to about 
68 million units. The slide is continuous with only a momentary 
pause in 1952 when Public Law 199 began. Again Public Law 199 
failed in its avowed purpose in protecting Railway Express from 
losing business. 

The remarkable decline in Railway Express net operating income 
and business volume is logically reflected in decreased Railway 
Express employment. 

Chart C shows Railway Express had 44,554 employees in pre-war 
1940. Railway Express employment hit the high point of 82,679 in 
1946 at the end of World WarII. The reason is quite plain. Railway 
Express, by Government emergency order, had practically no compe- 
tition during the abnormal war years. It was given all the business 
it could handle. 1942 to 1946, Railway Express had practically 
complete protection. 

By 1958 Railway Express employment was down to 35,989, far below 
what it was even pre-war, 18 years ago. The trend continues sharply 
downward in these first months of 1959. Except for 1952, when 
Public Law 199 gave brief pause, Railway Express employment has 
declined sharply since the end of the war in 1946. 

The three basic contentions used so effectively by Railway Express 
to convince Congress that, by enacting Public Law 199, Railway 
Express would be saved from the consequences of its own economic 
folly were, and I paraphrase: 

That by crippling parcel post, Railway Express volume of business would sub- 
stantially increase; that its financial position would vastly improve; that it would 
be able to reemploy many of the 40,000 workers it claimed to have had to furlough 
as a result of parcel post competition. 

Seven years practical experience under Public Law 199 operation 
expose those Railway Express claims as fanciful and without basis of 
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fact. And the same may be said for other collateral assertions some- 
what less fundamental. 

These past 7 years constitute a period of general growth and pros- 
_ for the United States asa whole. It would be natural to expect 

oth parcel post and Railway Express, as small package carriers, to 
reflect in increased volume of traffic the upsurge of the whole economy. 

But parcel post has steadily lost business crippled by the Railway 
Express Public Law 199. Note in chart D how the total weight of 
parcel post declined from 7% billion pounds in 1951 to 5% billion pounds 
in 1958—a drop of almost 35 percent. Note in chart E that the 
number of packages was 82 million less in 1958 than it was in 1951— 
that despite the fact that the lower size-and-weight limits of Public 
Law 199 forced mailers to break parcel post shipments into two, 
three, or more package lots, thus tending to increase the overall 
package volume. 

As you have noted, Railway Express also lost a large volume of 
business in the same 7-year period. According to the Railway Express 
theory, Railway Express should have gained at least some of the 
business it caused parcel post to lose through the clamps of its Public 
Law 199. 

First, it is obvious to us today that parcel post is at most negligible 
competition for Railway Express if, in fact, it is any competition at 
all. Second, Railway Express has priced itself out of its normal and 
potentially profitable markets. Efficient competitors, freight for- 
warders, truckers, airlines, buslines, parcel delivery specialists have 
moved effectively to fill the economic vacuum Railway Express created 

Mr. Chairman, I would draw. to the attention of the committee a 
statement recently made by the Interstate Commerce Commission in 
considering the plea of Railway Express for still higher rates. It is 
reported on page 724 of Interstate Commerce Commission Ex Parte 
No. 210, report of October 13, 1958: 

A manufacturer of aluminum and stainless steel cooking utensils, electrical 
appliances, outboard motors, and industrial engines at West Bend, Ind., ships 
about 75 percent of its total production to consumers in small lots by rail, truck, 
airfreight, parcel post, and express. About 90 percent of such shipments now 
move by motor carrier. In 1939, its express shipments were the equivalent of 
about one carload a day. Its business has since increased between 900 and 1,000 
_ but the volume of express shipments has declined to about 1,000 pounds 
a day. 

That is not a too extreme example of the general move of all busi- 
ness, and particularly small business, away from Railway Express 
transport of small package shipments to other forms of transportation, 
because of Railway Express’ poor service and exceedingly high rates. 

The Interstate Commerce Commission’s report comments further: 

The decrease (in Railway Express business) is attributed principally to the 
increasing level of express rates, but deterioration of service resulting from 
discontinuance of passenger trains, lack of sufficient agency personnel, owing to 
decline in express traffic, and unsatisfactory delivery service have been con- 
tributing factors. 

Efficient competitors, freight forwarders, truckers, airlines, buslines, 
parcel delivery specialists, have moved effectively to fill the economic 
vacuum Railway Express has created. 

The law of the open marketplace works inexorably. Railway 
Express has sought to use parcel post as a convenient whipping boy 
for its own shortcomings. Congress will not find it difficult to choose 
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between broad and speculative statements previously made to it by 
the proponents of Public Law 199 and the clear-cut undeniable facts 


existing today. The facts prove the needlessness and detrimental 
effects of Public Law 199. 


Railway Express rates have climbed remarkably during the past 8 
years. The rates have increased each year. Minimum charge in 
1951 was 93 cents. Today the minimum Railway Express charge is 
$2.20. 

The Interstate Commerce Commission, in Ex Parte 210, “In- 
creased Express Rates and Charges, 1957,” makes this significant 
comment about Railway Express and its perennial operating diffi- 
culties over the past 25 years: 


* * * the present levels (of express rates) are as high as the traffic can bear. 
Successful operations in rail express service are dependent upon public favor, and 
shippers will not continue to use that service unless it is worth the price asked 
therefor. When such service was initially established, its chief appeal was 
specialized service and superior speed in transit not available from other types of 
carriage, but those advantages have been practically lost by the inauguration of 
new modes of transportation, improvements therein over the years, and the 
establishment of rates by certain of those competitors lower than by rail express. 
Airfreight rates, for example, although initially higher than those of the agency, 
are now lower in many instances. Freight-forwarder service also is available 
at rates approximately 50 percent of the express charges from and to practically 
all major cities, trucks frequently offer faster transit time from and to certain 
points than is available by rail express, and even the railroads by improvements 
in expedited freight service now compete with rail express service. 

Thus, new criteria of what rail express service is worth to the shipping public 
have been introduced which cannot be ignored in judging the value-of-service 
element or the revenue effect of the proposed increase. The curtailment of 
passenger-train service during recent years and its deteriorating effect upon 
express service also has a material effect upon the value of such service. 


The foregoing is just one of the many confirmations which might be 
cited in proof of the error of the constantly repeated Railway Express 
allegation that parcel post “competition” is the root of its operating 
difficulties. 

In the almost 25 years prior to Public Law 199, the Railway Ex- 
press monopoly contract has cost the railroads at least $2% billion in 
losses. Reports Arne C. Wiprud, well-known rail transportation 
authority and currently consultant to the New York Central Railroad: 

The losses to the railroads from express traffic in the 25-year period (1929 
through 1953) have been huge. 

No one knows the exact amount since the railroads have not kept books on the 
handling and transportation of express, but in no year have the railroads claimed 


before the Interstate Commerce Commission that their losses (from Railway 
Express) were less than $125 million per year * * *. 

he railroads claimed a (Railway Express) loss of $129 million in 1950 and the 
Commission found the loss in 1951 to be about $145 million and the losses during 
the depression of the 1930’s were very large * * *, 


Deficit operations resulting from such unsound principles and practices (of 
Railway Express operation) have drained the vitality of the railroads * * *. 

The parentheses and italic were added. 

A. L. Hammell, Railway Express president, confirms these huge 
railroad losses. Under congressional questioning, Mr. Hammell 
admitted that Railway Express operations in 1950 fell about $135 
million short of paying railroad costs for services provided to Railway 
Express. Mr. Hammell gave additional, though understated, con- 
firmation of the large sums Railway Express costs the railroads each 
year when he told Congress: ‘Those sums (Railway Express pay- 
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ments to the railroads) for a long time have been much less, by about 
$100 million a year, than the express service costs of the railroads.’ 

Railway Express hitting its railroad owners with a $100 million a 
year operating loss causes damage enough. But Railway Express 
is cracking the railroads with yet enother sizable loss—$228 million 
loss of profitable business since Public Law 199 got into operation in 
1952—$228 million is what the railroads have dropped in profitable 
parcel post haulage in the past 6 years. Railroads transport by far 
the largest portion of parcel post. Here is what the Post Office 
Department paid the railroads for transporting fourth-class mail at 
compensatory rates set by the Interstate Commerce Commission: 

In 1951, they got to $231,462,000. 

In 1952, the first year of Public Law 199, it was $230,602,000. 
Then it runs sharply down. 

Tn 1953, $214,600,000. 

In 1954, $193,165,000. 

In 1955, $177,497 ,000. 

In 1956, $173,847,000. 

In 1957, $171,875,000. 

The railroads’ cumulative loss in parcel post transport revenue in 
those 6 years of Public Law 199, 1952 through 1957, is $228 million. 

There is tremendous volume of evidence that Public Law 199, what- 
ever the alleged needs may have been at the time of its enactment, 
hurts millions of people and businesses. Public Law 199 confuses the 
Post Office Department’s operations and damages its fiscal position. 
Public Law 199 and Railway Express are not insignificant factors in 
endangering the solvency of the Nation’s railroads. Public Law 199 
helps no one, not even its Railway Express proponents. 

The volume of protest from all over the country swells against the 
continuance of Public Law 199. 

The farmers protest the penalties of Public Law 199 through the 
Farm Bureau Federation, the National Grange, the Farmers Union, 
the American Nurserymen’s Association, and the American Seeds 
Trades Council. 

The producers of goods, the providers of services, the wholesalers, 
the retailers protest against Public Law 199. Individual businessmen 
protest. The voices of millions of businessmen are raised through the 
National Smal! Business Men’s Association, the American Association 
of Small Business, the National Retail Merchants Association, the 
American Retail Federation, the National Association of Wholesalers, 
local chambers of commerce, and other industry and trade organiza- 
tions. These businessmen, together with the farmers, comprise the 
major base of America’s economy. Public Law 199 hurts all of them. 

The Post Office Department and its employees, as represented in 
the National Association of Postmasters and the National Federation 
of Post Office Clerks and the National Association of Postal Super- 
visors join agriculture and business in protest against continuing 
Public Law 199. 

From visits with your constituents back home, you know so well 
that millions of ordinary householders in the cities, towns, and villages 
and on the farms throughout America resent the penalties Railway 
Express thrust on them through Public Law 199. These good people 
have no organization to bring their plight to the attention of Congress. 
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But though the protest of the American householder may seem muted, 
it is very real. 

Considering the widespread public hurt caused by Public Law 199 
and the substantial financial loss and operating difficulties Public Law 
199 has brought upon the Post Office Department, considering the 
demonstrated lack of benefit. accruing to Railway Express and its 68 
railroad owners from Public Law 199, it is hoped your committee ever 
mindful! of the public interest will recommend appropriate modifica- 
tion of Public Law 199. This, we feel, is best embodied in the proposals 
of S. 1306. 

Senator Monroney. Thank you very much, Mr. Henderson. I 
believe as a matter of record and general understanding, you state 
that Public Law 199 was enacted in 1951 to assist Railway Express in 
reducing operating losses by curtailing the use of parcel post. The 
theory was—and I was on the committee at that time—that substantial 
traffic would be diverted from parcel post to Railway Express. Obvi- 
ously, from your charts and figures on operating revenues, that did 
not happen. 

Apparently Railway Express has not benefited by Public Law 199. 
Therefore, as Public Law 199 did not fulfill its purpose of helping 
Railway Express, it follows logically that Public Law 199 has no prac- 
tical use. As a practical matter, Public Law 199 inflicts considerable 
harm on parcel-post users and on the Post Office Department itself in 
building up the deficits that it faces in this service. 

Is that a concise summary of your view? 

Mr. Henperson. Yes, it is, Mr. Chairman. Moy I comment on 
your summary? There can be little reasonable doubt that Railway 
Express representations made to Congress to get Public Law 199 
were actually largely figments of imagination. ‘There was little basis 
in fact. Railway Express had to have a “sales gimmick” to help it 
win a new long-term contract with its railroad owners. I believe that 
is generally understood now. It was-not understood in 1951 when 
Public Law 199 was enacted. Railway Express had to have that new 
long-term contract or perish. Mr. Hammell, Railway Express 
president, gave the real reason for Public Law 199 when he told 
Congress: 


It is my considered opinion that without the passage of Public Law 199, some 
at least, of the railroads would not have renewed the contract and the nationwide 
uniform express service would have been broken up. 

Mr. Hammell so affirmed that truth in testimony to the Postal 
Operations Committee of the House. You will find it on page 264 of 
the January 1954 hearings of the House committee. 

Railway Express was successful in selling the idea to its railroad 
owners. Railway Express got its Public Law 199. But, built on 
such a flimsy foundation of fact, Public Law 199 has turned out to be 
a useless crutch. The new long-term contract Railway Express won 
from its railroad owners has likewise turned out to be of small value 
to Railway Express. The railroads are now availing themselves of 
the “escape” clause in the new contract. No escape clause was in 
the old contract, so the railroads were stuck with Railway Express 
heavy losses, without relief, for 25 years. The new contract has an 
escape clause and New York Central, for example, has stated its 
intention to withdraw from the contract as of January 1. 
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It is reported that Pennsylvania Railroad is similarly giving serious 
consideration to withdrawing from the express contract. With that 
sort of action by its principal owners, what will finally happen to 
Railway Express is problematical. The point emphasized here and 
now is that Public Law 199 was needed for a basic purpose at variance 
from that originally alleged to Congress, in my opinion. Parcel post 
users, being the major victims of Public Law 199, are in the position 
of being the innocent bystanders being badly injured by the missiles 
of a Railway Express power play. 

Senator Monroney. At the time Public Law 199 was requested, 
this committee, I know, was tremendously impressed, particularly by 
the argument that the declining employment in the express agency 
field could be arrested and could be reversed by the passage of this 
bill. That was the reason I supported passage of the bill and I feel 
that was why all of the other Members did. 

The fact is that the law has not led to an increase, but to a decrease 
in employment, and those figures are from official records, are they 
not, the figures that you showed on your charts? 

Mr. Henperson. Yes, the figures I have submitted are from the 
records of the Interstate Commerce Commission as filed by the Rail- 
way Express Agency itself. 

Senator Monroney. In 1952, employment was 46,497, I believe 
your chart C showed? 

Mr. Henverson. In 1952, Railway Express 46,487 employees. 
There was a slight increase over 1951 in the first year of Public Law 
199. 

Senator Monroney. But ever since 1952, it has continued to 
decline? 

Mr. Henperson. Very sharply; yes, sir. 

Senator Monroney. Until today it is down to 35,989, that is the 
figure for 1958, is it not? 

Mr. Henperson. That is right, sir, and in the first two months of 
1959, the figures are in the neighborhood, as I recall, of around 33,000. 
If you compare those first 2 months of 1959 with the first 2 months of 
preceding years, there is a substantial and continuousd ecline in Rail- 
way Express employment. 

Senator Monroney. This dropoff does not result in added mecha- 
nization or improvement in handling that would make these figures 
inaccurate, doesit? There has been no great step-up in mass handling 
or mass production or automation? 

Mr. Henverson. Railway Express has mechanized to some extent, 
but not sufficiently so to have any appreciable effect on their employ- 
ment figures. Continued shrinkage of business volume is the answer. 

Senator Monroney. But Railway Express less than carload ship- 
ments for 1952 on chart B of 92,020,344 declined in 1957, the last full 
year available, to 69,418,602. These figures indicate then that even 
if there were some laborsaving devices installed, the volume was still 
considerably less than it was at the time Public Law 199 was passed. 

Mr. Henperson. That is true because of the exceedingly high rates 
of Railway Express, plus very poor service. Railway Express service 
has deteriorated greatly. The two factors, high rates and unsatisfac- 
tory service, have practically forced customers to use other forms of 
package transportation. As pointed out by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission in ex parte 210 report aggressive and competent competi- 
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tors such as the airlines, buslines, truckers, even the railroads them- 
selves are so far below Railway Express in rates and so far ahead in 
service, that a shipper would be unwise to use Railway Express unless 
he had absolutely no alternative. 

Freight forwarders, for example, handle comparable shipments at 
about one-half of what Railway Express charges. 

Senator Monronry. As a member of the Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce Committee, I am familiar with the vast increase in the 
number of company-owned trucks that today are operating service 
once rendered both by Railway Express and parcel post. That is 
business that is lost both to Railway Express and the Post Office, be- 
cause apparently, they have not been able to provide an adequate 
reasonable cost for delivery service through public means. There- 
fore, without desiring to expand in that field, they have been forced 
to institute this specialized type of on-the-road truck delivery going 
interstate, clear across many, many States to carry rapidly and at a 
lower cost the packaged delivery that once was carried by the public 
service offered by Railway Express and/or the parcel post system. 

Mr. Henperson. It is the immutable operation of the basic eco- 
nomic law of supply and demand, Senator Monroney. In the public 
market place, the fellow who does the best job at the best price gets 
the business. Railway Express apparently disregarded that basic 
economic law. Railway Express may somehow feel it has a special 
right for exemption from that law. Railway Express philosophy, first 
noted in the record over 40 years ago by the ICC, seems to be “‘less 
and less business at higher and higher prices.” 

Railway Express has called the tune and now must pay the economic 
‘‘piper.’’ It was inevitable. Rarely can the laws of economics be 
repeatedly violated without eventual penalty. 

Senator Monroney. I have been advised by some of the larger 
users of parcel post and Railway Express that they are now consider- 
ing chartered airplanes for delivery to large centers and then for 
distribution through small package delivery services in the large cen- 
ters and to the surrounding towns, so it will continue to expand unless 
either Railway Express or parcel post can find ways of providing this 
service more efficiently and more economically. Is that right? 

Mr. Henperson. Yes, Senator, that is true. Business can and 
must change operating patterns as need dictates. But the ordinary 
citizen, such as you and [ in our private capacities, and small business, 
are hit and hit hard. There isn’t much we can do about it while 
Public Law 199 continues. 

Senator Monroney. The bigger the business the better able it is 
to survive this by private investment for new trucks or for chartered 
airplanes, above and beyond what the small businessman in the com- 
munity, who has perhaps built up a profitable business through serv- 
ing his locality, can do. 

Mr. Henperson. Yes, it is the small businessman who is badly hurt 
by Public Law 199. The pity of it is that there is no need for those 
heavy, continuing penalties. 

Senator Monronry. You have no figures on the increase over the 
years in these privately owned trucks that are now under special 
permit to carry this company freight, do you? 

Mr. Henperson. I do not have, Senator, but it is possible that 
ICC might have something along that line. 
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Senator Monronery. Do you have any idea of how many stations 
were formerly served, say, in 1951 at the time this act was passed, 
whose railway services are now discontinued? 

Mr. Henverson. As I recall, Railway Express made the statement 
that, in 1951, it had some 22,000 Railway Express offices. The num- 
ber is now down to around 15,000. Only about 40 percent of those 
have pickup and delivery service. 

Senator Monronry. How many? 

Mr. Hrnprerson. About 40 percent have pickup and delivery serv- 
ice. Railway Express area of coverage, of course, has shrunk very 
decidedly since it got Public Law 199 7 years ago. It offers service in 
only a small portion of the United States. 

Senator Monronry. That would be the number of offices. It 
would not necessarily indicate the frequency of service. I mean on 
many of these, the discontinuance of passenger rai! schedules has been 
large, almost wholesale, and has affected the number of in-and-out 
trains to these 15,000 offices. Is that not right? 

Mr. Henprrson. That is decidedly true. One of the witnesses 
who will follow me, Mr. George Schaffer, of Newark, N.Y., which is 
on the through New York Central line, I think can perhaps tell you 
something about the number of trains discontinued on main New 
York-Chicago run serving his town. The discontinuance of trains 
has been quite substantial, I believe. 

Senator Monronry. I was reading a few weeks ago that many of 
the stations that are still listed as stations on the New York Central 
run, are being turned into antique shops or lunch counters and no 
service is rendered at the station for the sale of tickets or for other 
business. In other words, trains stop, but there are no tickets sold. 
I wonder if they are affected by the loss of Railway Express service to 
those points? 

Mr. Henperson. I should imagine so. However, any comment I 
might make would be guess and personal opinion. 

Senator Monroney. Senator Jordan, do you have any questions? 

Senator Jorpan. Mr. Chairman, I do not think Ido. There is only 
one thing I might say and that is that the Express people claim that 
they are putting on trucks in the place of trains where trains have 
been discontinued and there is some evidence of that. The discon- 
tinuance of trains has certainly made a big dent in the service that the 
railroad companies have been able to render. 

Mr. HenpeErson. That is true, Senator Jordan. One cannot get 
around the inescapable fact that Railway Express prices are so high 
and the service so poor that no businessman ordinarily would use 
Railway Express unless he literally had no alternative. A number 
of businessmen have so commented to me. The factors of price and 
service dictate the use. 

It is stated here in the Interstate Commerce Commission Report 
on ex parte 210 (p. 734) that it cost Railway Express an average of 
$3.22 in the first quarter of 1957—exclusive of railroad costs—to handle 
each shipment. Yet Railway Express minimum rate is $2.20. That 
would seem to indicate that the more business Railway Express gets, 
according to the Interstate Commerce Commission report, the more 
money it loses. 

Senator Jorpan. I think a big part of the Railway Express is lost, 
as you have already said and has been brought out, due to the fact of 
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the truckers and I say principally the truckers because they have 
door-to-door pickup and delivery and they are fast. They do not 
have to swap it at different terminals, but just take it to the next place 
and their rates are cheaper, too. It is just one of the evolutionary 
processes going on in the United States. People are finding other ways 
to do things better and cheaper. 

Mr. Henperson. Yes. Methods become outmoded by the passage 
of time and by the natural pressures of business evolution. The Erie 
Canal was thus outmoded. 

Senator Jorpan. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Monroney. Isn’t it also a fact that one of the big volume 
shipments used to be the delivery of daily newspapers by Railway 
Express. The metropolitan newspapers would ship into all parts of 
the State by Railway Express. My first job on a newspaper happened 
to be driving the horse drawn wagon to deliver bundles of newspapers. 
That was the only way they could reach the rest of the State, through 
delivery to Railway Express, and it would carry them forward. Now, 
in my own State, all of the major newspapers have instituted their 
own express service, not only do they deliver the newspaper—that 
was bad enough on Railway Express to take off that volume—but 
they have gone into the commercial express business and now offer 
night delivery of any package mailed. This is being done by one of 
the firms in Oklahoma. It will give overnight delivery any place in 
the State for what used to move by express. This way we have lost 
the parcel post business and we have lost the Railway Express business 
as well, because of the speed in transit. This new competition ap- 
parently, from my own personal experience, would mean a vast loss 
in the volume of traffic that formerly was exclusively the business 
of the Railway Express Agency. 

Mr. Henperson. Senator, the great pity of this whole Public Law 
199 situation is that the small businessman parcel post user is, and has 
been in the unenviable position of being the innocent bystander. The 
small businessman has been clobbered, has been hurt, and all to such 
needless purpose. 

Senator Monroney. Are there any further questions? 

Senator Jonpan. Mr. Chairman, I have another observation. You 
asked for the staff to get up information regarding the trucks that are 
company owned now that have ICC permits to do business. That is 
only going to show a small part of it because I know a great many 
firms that do not deliver outside the State, where the biggest part of 
their business is in the State. There is no record of those because I 
know in my own company, we have about 15 trucks, I think, that 
deliver within 50 to 75 miles, where it used to be handled by express 
or other trucks, and we can do it more economically. Now, those 
trucks are not registered because they do not have to be and neither 
the railroads or parcel post will ever get that business or a trucker 
either, because it is more economical for us to handle it ourselves. It 
is much quicker and the service is much better. 

People call up at 5 o’clock and say, “I have to have so and so by 
tomorrow morning.” He has it the next morning as we do not want 
to lose the customer or the business, and so we take it to them. You 
cannot do that by private carrier, so that is one of the things that has 
cut into the Railway Express business and parcel post also. 
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Senator Monroney. Thank you very much, Mr. Henderson, for 
your statement. I appreciate the charts and statistics and the work 
Pe you have done in giving us the benefit of this long study and this 

ata. 

In closing, do you feel that the limits provided in this bill are as 
nearly ideal for the needs of business as could be represented in weight 
and size limitations? 

Mr. Henperson. That is certainly my feeling, Senator Monroney. 
Since your introduction of S. 1306, many businessmen have expressed 
themselves similarly to me. 

Senator Monronery. Among all of the various groups that are 
comprised in your membership and associated in endorsement of this 
bill, you have found general agreement that this would fit the needs of 
the business community? 

Mr. Henperson. Yes; without exception. S. 1306 also takes 
careful cognizance of the needs of agriculture—maintaining limits of 
70 pounds and 100 inches for agricultural products is an essential. 

Senator Monroney. In the realm of your experience, do you feel 
that it would also not seriously impede the mechanization or automa- 
tion of the Post Office Department in its servicing of parcel post 
packages? You heard the testimony of our first witness, the Deputy 
Assistant Postmaster General, Mr. Barnes. 

Mr. Henperson. I would hesitate to express an opinion as to what 
the Department can or cannot do. The Department staff is remark- 
ably competent, flexible, and forward looking. I am confident that 
whatever is necessary to do the Department can and will do. The 
percentage of parcels above 40 pounds is relatively small. At least 
temporarily there would be a certain amount of manual handling in 
small volume. But the Department is now, as it has been for many 
years, handling some volume of packages at top size and weight 
limits, and doing so without undue difficulty. The new mechaniza- 
tion in our Washington post office is primarily an experimental, pilot 

lant operation. The fact that it cannot automatically handle parcels 
Seed the limited length mentioned is, I feel, a mechanical detail 
which can be engineered to desired adjustment to demonstrated need. 

Senator Monroney. If it is only 1 percent of their traffic, which 
was the figure before the 70-pound limitation was reduced, this extra 
1 percent that would require manhandling would not present an 
insurmountable operational difficulty for the post office. 

Mr. Henperson. It would be exceedingly minor, I should think 
Senator. The minute volume would be spread over all the country. 
There would not be concentration at one point. 

Senator Monroney. Certainly the difficulty of splitting a normal 
70-pound package up into several packages would have a tendency to 
increase the cost to the consumer. In other words, the packaging 
cost of packages that are split up is eventually passed on to the con- 
sumer, is it not? 

Mr. Henperson. That is true. 

Senator Monroney. And oftentimes the wrapping and packing 
of these packages may represent a substantial part of the mailing cost. 

Mr. Henperson. Yes. The higher the cost, the higher the price, 
and the result is fewer customers for the product or service. It is 
another and familiar facet of basic economic law so controlling in the 
situation this committee is reviewing today. 
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Senator Monronety. Do you have any figures or any idea of what 
the added costs are with these various exemptions; in other words, a 
firm having a considerable business in mailing packages must have 
someone that is rather expert in their traffic department to determine 
all of these various exemptions so that they will not be mailing at the 
entire cost or putting packages in the post office that are ineligible to 
be received by the post office. 

Mr. Henpverson. I believe a witness appearing before you later 
today, Mr. Schaffer, has some interesting figures on that point. There 
will be other witnesses scheduled to testify before you on Wednesday 
who can cover that point rather exactly, I believe, almost to the penny. 

Senator Monroney. Fine. We will welcome that information. 
Thank you very much, Mr. Henderson. 

If there are no further questions, you may be excused. 

Mr. Henpverson. Thank you, Senator, and thank you, Senator 
Jordan, for your kindness. 

Senator Monroney. Our next witness is Mr. Austin Lattimer, 
counsel, Automotive Service Industry Association. 

Mr. Barnes. Senator Monroney, Mr. Lattimer was called out of 
town on urgent matters and asked if he could testify later, or if that 
was impossible, he could file a statement. 

Senator Monroney. We can offer him an opportunity later as 
these hearings continue. 

The next witness is Mr. Edward L. Baker, president, National 
Association of Postmasters. 

Mr. Baker, we are happy to have you with us, and we appreciate 
very much your appearing before the committee to give us your 
practical knowledge of this problem. 


STATEMENT OF MR. EDWARD L. BAKER, PRESIDENT, NATIONAL 
ASSOCIATION OF POSTMASTERS; ACCOMPANIED BY MR. 
CHARLES PUSKAR, SECRETARY-TREASURER, NATIONAL ASSO- 
CIATION OF POSTMASTERS AND POSTMASTER, IMPERIAL, PA., 
AND MR. ROY NORTH, LEGISLATIVE REPRESENTATIVE, FORMER 
POSTMASTER AT WASHINGTON, D.C. 


Mr. Baker. Mr. Chairman and members of the subcommittee, my 
name is Edward L. Baker, postmaster at Detroit, Mich., and I am 
president of the National Association of Postmasters of the United 
States. We have a membership of more than 32,000 postmasters. 

I appreciate the privilege of appearing before you today in support 
of S. 1306 which amends Public Law 199, approved October 24, 1951. 
As further evidence of our interest in this legislation, I have with me 
our secretary-treasurer, Charles Puskar, postmaster, Imperial, Pa., 
and our legislative representative, Roy North, former postmaster at 
Washington, D.C. 

Our national legislative chairman, Mr. Lewis E. Moore, was un- 
able to be with us this morning. 

Public Law 199 changed radically the size and weight of parcel post 
mail from the level which had served the Post Office Department and 
the public so well for 20 years prior to 1952. The size of parcels was 
restricted to 72 inches in girth and length combined; the weight re- 
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stricted to 40 pounds for first and second zones and 20 pounds to all 
other zones. 

Exceptions were made for handling of such matter for either mailing 
or delivery at second-, third-, and fourth-class post offices, rural or 
star routes. 

This law seriously impeded the orderly flow of parcel post in the 
mails and practically eliminated the handling of sizable parcels be- 
tween the larger post offices. 

Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, our association has 
for several years striven for a modification or amendment of this law. 
At each of our national annual conventions, the restrictions of this 
law have been pointed out as one of the most irritating problems of 
the postal service. At the 53d annual convention of our association 
at Los Angeles in 1957, the following resolution was adopted: 

Whereas Public Law 199 restricts the size and weight of parcel post mailed at 
first-class offices to 72 inches and 40 pounds for local, first and second zones, and 
20 pounds to all other zones; and 

Whereas parcels mailed at second-, third-, and fourth-class offices are permit- 
ted a limitation of 100 inches and 70 pounds; and 

Whereas such a regulation appears to be discriminatory in nature by providing 
special privileges to patrons of small offices and restricting mailing of identical 
fourth-class mail to individuals and firms in first-class offices; and 

Whereas regulations which do not apply equally to all patrons are difficult to 
explain to the users of the postal service and frequently result in confusion and 
resentments and bad public relations: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That appropriate action be instituted by our legislative committee to 
correct such an injustice by amending or eliminating Public Law 199, and this 
convention go on record as recommending to the Post Office Department that 
uniform regulations be adopted relative to the mailing of parcel post, regardless 
of where mailed or addressed for delivery. 

At the 54th annual convention in Cincinnati last fall, it was again 
the subject of a protesting resolution. The Post Office Department 
has expressed dissatisfaction with the law. In a letter to the Con- 
gress in December 1955, Deputy Postmaster General Stans em- 
phasized the resultant confusion and loss of revenue to the postal 
service and the annoyance and dissatisfaction of postal patrons 
in the restrictions between first-class post offices whereas patrons of 
the smaller offces, rural or star routes, are treated more liberally. 

Mr. Stans further commented that parcels 44 pounds in weight 
could be dispatched to France and 62 other countries, whereas in this 
country not more than 20 pounds could be handled between many of 
our own post offices. 

On July 1, 1958, there were 3,890 first-class offices in the U.S. postal 
system. A 40-pound parcel may be mailed between these offices only 
to the first and second zones; 20 pounds to points more distant. 

Also, on last July 1, 178 post offices were advanced from second to 
first class; that is, $40,000 of receipts and above, 39 post offices, 
receipts under $40,000, were relegated from first to second class. 
It can be readily seen that the patrons of these offices are subjected to 
troublesome fluctuations and changes. 

Mr. Chairman, in your bill, S. 1306, a uniform weight of 50 pounds 
would be provided until June 30, 1960, and thereafter an upper weight 
limit of 70 pounds. In this way, both the mailing public and the 
Post Office Department would be enabled to make gradual adjust- 
ment in mailing procedures: The increased size in girth and length 
to 100 inches would become effective immediately. 
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We further note, Mr. Chairman, that in your explanation of this 
measure to the Congress, you have found, as likewise other Senators 
have undoubtedly found in their States, an overwhelming demand for 
adjustment of size and weight limits on parcel post mail. 

Also, most aptly and correctly, you evaluate the parcel post as a 
convenient, reliable, and economical means for small-package ship- 
ment all over the country; that for small business, particularly, parcel 
post is an almost indispensable business tool. 

We join with you in support of S. 1306 and hope that this much- 
needed legislation will be promptly enacted into law. 

Thanks again, Mr. Chairman, and members of the committee for 
your kindness in permitting us to testify in support of this measure. 

Senator Monronry. Thank you very much for your valuable 
statement, Mr. Baker. You have been postmaster for how many 
years at Detroit, Mich.? 

Mr. Baker. Five and one-half years, since October 1, 1953. 

Senator Monroney. You have not had the experience of handling 
the 70-pound packages under the old law? 

Mr. Baker. My personal experience doesn’t go back that far. 

Senator Monroney. I see my old friend Roy North, who served so 
many years as postmaster and with a very distinguished record, 
may I say. 

Mr. Nortu. Thank you. 

Senator Monronery. You were postmaster during the period in 
which you had the old law and the new law. 

Mr. Norra. Yes, sir. 

Senator Monroney. Having the vast volume of mail that must go 
through the Washington post office, the seat of our National Govern- 
ment, did you experience any undue difficulties in handling the 
packages under the old law? 

Mr. Nortu. We experienced no difficulty, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Monroney. Could you speak up a little bit. 

Mr. Nortu. We experienced no difficulty, Mr. Chairman, in han- 
dling the larger parcels as readily and easily as we handled the smaller 
items and pieces of mail. 

Senator Monroney. In the passage of this act, did you find that 
cutting the size down made any vast or appreciable savings in the cost 
of operation of the parcel post department in the Washington office? 

Mr. Norrtu. Well, I would not want to be confined to dollars and 
cents, of course, in my statement, but I do not think there was any 
great reduction in expense because we did have considerable parcel 
post in the smaller packages and, as you know, the larger packages 
were still mailed to the small office, to the rural and star routes. I 
think that is true, Mr. Chairman, that I do not think there was any 
great reduction in any way, shape, or form. I do notice that in a 
statement that the Post Office Department, I think it was the Deputy 
Postmaster, stated that they lost 70 million in revenues by the passage 
of Public Law 199. 

Senator Monroney. I was just wondering, as we lost revenue and 
lost volume, if we were able to effect any material reductions in the 
overhead costs of handling parcels. Apparently not, because the rate 
has consistently had to be raised. 

_ Mr. Norra. That is right, Mr. Chairman. I am sure you are right 
in your conclusion. 
42166—59——-4 
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Senator Monroney. I am a user of parcel post at various times, as 
all Members of Congress are. We travel by air between our home 
States and Washington and are subject to the 40-pound limitation on 
baggage. 

Oftentimes, I have forgotten the effects of Public Law 199 and rushed 
down to mail a package of two or three suits to avoid excess weight in 
my airplane baggage allowance, and the cost of this excess weight is 
high indeed, may Isay. Then I find that I cannot ship two suits back 
in a cardboard carton, but I must perhaps divide the suits into pants 
and coats, and make three packages out of what normally would have 
been one package. 

Mr. Nortu. That is true. 

Senator Monroney. If I had not felt the pangs of conscience that 
I was as responsible, perhaps more than the postmaster, I would 
probably have made a protest to the postmaster. I wonder if you do 
not find a considerable degree of irritation and dissatisfaction with 
the parcel postal service because of this very restrictive 20-pound 
weight limitation, when a parcel is going beyond the first and second 
zones? 

Mr. Norrtu. It is one of the most troublesome problems that has 
been presented to our association, and I found when I was Postmaster, 
that it was an irritating thing. 

For instance, Senator, you could send the larger parcels in Glen 
Echo, which has a little post office in Northwest, but you could not 
send it to Washington. That is one instance of how irritating it may 
be when you learn that. 

Senator Monronty. The Post Office would save nothing if I were 
to split the coats and pants and make three packages. It would 
cost you more, really. 

Mr. Norra. It would cost you more and the Post Office Department 
more in the handling of the three or four pieces. 

Senator Monroney. In other words, you figure it is easier to handle 
one package of moderate weight, 70 pounds, than it would be to handle 
four packages of 20 pounds each? 

Mr. Norra. Substantially, that is right; just as easy. You have 
one piece of mail. 

Senator Monroney. Particularly if these packages happen to get 
separated and get on different trains. Then you might be required 
to make four deliveries to my residence when only one would have been 
necessary if they could have been combined in a package. 

Mr. Norrtu. That is true, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Monroney. I just mention that personal experience. I 
am sure it is repeated millions of times each week by other users of 
parcel post who go to the post office with their package neatly wrapped 
for shipping and find if it is over 20 pounds and that they cannot mail 
it. 

Mr. Norra. Yes. 

Senator Monroney. Are there any further questions? 

(There was no response.) 

Senator Monroney. The National Association of Postmasters rep- 
resents, as you say, men in charge of some 32,000 post offices through- 
out the country, first-, second-, third-, fourth-class post offices? 

Mr. Baker. Possibly 36,000, sir. 

Senator Monroney. 36,000. 
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Mr. Baker. 32,000 members. 

Senator Monroney. These men are charged with the day-to-day 
operation, the cost figures, the customer complaints, and user com- 
plaints of all sorts, and would be perhaps in a stronger position than 
anyone to realize what the public considers are too restrictive size 
and weight limitations; is that correct? 

Mr. Baker. Yes; it is. I think every post office has this public 
problem of trying to explain—that is, the larger offices—why it is 
they have to take the package back and divide it up into smaller 
packages, why we can’t accept that package, but a small office, a 
few miles further down the road, can accept it for mailing. So it is 
a ticklish situation as far as the public is concerned and results in much 
confusion to our employees, as well as to the public. 

Senator Monroney. They could avoid the problem by going out 
to a smaller town, 10 or 15 miles away, and sending it under the old 
= and weight limitation, if it were a second- or third- or fourth-class 
office. 

Mr. Baker. I might point out, too, Mr. Chairman, of course the 
bulk of all mail is handled in the first-class offices, and of those 3,890 
first-class offices, we represent all but about 200. 

Senator Monroney. If you go to the smaller offices, then you 
further increase the burden of the offices that are poorly equipped. 
In other words, if some large mailer should decide to dump his com- 
mercial mailing to his customers in a second-class office, he could 


overburden the machinery for handling those packages in that 
office; is that correct? 


Mr. Nortu. That is correct. 

Senator Monronry. Within a year, then, the volume might bring 
it up to a first-class office, and then he could move away from the 
office he had dislocated and cause an increase in personnel at another 
office. He could continue for a year until that office became a first- 
class office and then drop back again to a second-class office. That is 
a correct statement? 

Mr. Baxer. That is right. That has frequently happened. As 
you point out there so well, the larger offices are in a better position to 
handle the larger packages. We have more staff and usually we have 
some conveyors and additional equipment to facilitate the handling of 
those packages. 

Senator Monroney. So we do not guarantee that packages above 
70 pounds do not move by parcel post. We just add to the expense of 
moving them by opening a door for evasion. This zoning was neces- 
sary, | might say, because so few of the smaller post offices are now 
available for service from Railway Express, that the committee felt it 
necessary in writing the bill to provide these areas with some type of 
service for small-package delivery. 

If there are no further questions from the committee, we want to 
thank you very much for your appearance, Mr. Baker, and again 
welcome to this committee’s witness table, our old friend, Mr. North. 

Our next witness is Mr. L. B. Whitehouse, vice president, Morton 
Manufacturing Corp. of Lynchburg, Va. 

Mr. Whitehouse, we appreciate your coming before our com- 


mittee on this important legislation and we welcome the opportunity 
of hearing your statement, sir. 
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STATEMENT OF L. B. WHITEHOUSE, SENIOR VICE PRESIDENT 
OF MORTON MANUFACTURING CORP., LYNCHBURG, VA. 





courtesy. 

My name is L. B. Whitehouse. I am senior vice president of 
Morton Manufacturing Corp., Lynchburg, Va. 

Our business was established 40 years ago. We manufacture and 
sell a general line of toilet preparations, food specialties, flavorings, 
household products, medicinal products, and certain toiletry and 
medicinal specialties. 

Blair Quality Products distributes a general line of more than 20() 
products through independent dealers, operating on their own, who 
sell to consumers through house-to-house canvass. 

Sales are predominantly promoted through the use of the posta! 
service, largely through third-class mailings. 

We met with reverses in the formative years of our operations in 
attempting to sel] our products to the wholesale and retail trade 
through salesmen and the use of newspaper and magazine advertising. 
We then turned to direct selling and to the use of the U.S. mail to 
recruit dealers and promote sales. 

From the very beginning, our entry into the direct selling business 
and promotion by mail was rewarded with increased sales. We paid 
$320,962 to the Lynchburg post office in 1958 for postage on 415,238 
parcels shipped by parcel post—outbound only. These figures indi- 
cate the importance of parcel post regulations as to size and weight 
limitations in the operation of our business. 

We pay sincere tribute to the postal system, operating for the benefit 
of all the people, that afforded us a service that played such an im- 
portant part in the growth and development of our business through 
the years. 

I quote the following from the remarks of Senator Monroney before 
the Senate upon his introduction of S. 1306, a bill to readjust the size 
and weight limitations on fourth class mail matters: 

I feel strongly that this is important legislation urgently needed by the Post 
Office Department and by tens of thousands of small business—manufacturers, 
wholesalers, retailers and service establishments—which must use parcel post 
regularly. 

We believe that the adoption of this bill, reestablishing a large 
measure of uniformity in the limits of size and weight of parcels mailed 
between all post offices in the United States, would be the most 
important measure ever enacted by Nation or State for not only the 
benefit but for the salvation of our business. 

Within the first year of operation of Public Law 199, the accepted 
net revenue loss to the Post Office Department amounted to $70 
million. During its 7 years of operation it must have cost the Post 
Office Department a cool $1 billion—who knows! 

Senator Monroney’s remarks apply specifically to us. The penal- 
ties imposed upon us by Public Law 199, through its size and weight 
limitations, have been heavy through these 7 years. Our extra cost, 
imposed upon us by Public Law 199, for internal operations alone 
have been some $42,500 a year—a total of nearly $300,000. Our 
experience is the same as that of tens of thousands of small businesses 



























































































































































Mr. WuitreHovuse. Thank you very much. I appreciate your 
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nationwide. It is a burden upon us, and upon others, that is un- 
reasonable—as it is also to the Post Office Department. 

It is too heavy a burden upon the slim profit margins of business. 
Readjustment of size and weight limitations as proposed by S. 1306 
will lift this burden. Senator Monroney’s bill, as he so well states, is 
a reasonable solution of an unreasonable situation. 

We know of no evidence that the law that destroyed nationwide 
parcel post size and weight uniformity benefited anybody anywhere. 
Seven years of experience has given ample proof that no one, not even 
the proponents of the law which destroyed uniformity, has benefited 
from the legislation. 

The cure for this size and weight cancer so debilitating to the 
economic health of much of the business community, small and large, 
of our Nation is in the passage of S. 1306. 

We urge the adoption of S. 1306, and thus restore the parcel post 
regulation which so satisfactorily served all the people of the United 
States and the Post Office Department through the 20 years pre- 
ceding Public Law 199. 

Senator Monronrey. Thank you very much, Mr. Whitehouse, for 
vour statement. I notice with great interest that you tell us that 
your extra costs for internal operations alone have been some $42,500 
a year. Since this is, as you say, a relatively small business, may I 
ask, without getting the direct figures, how this compares with the 
net profit after taxes of your company? 

Mr. Wuirexovuse. Well, in dollars and cents? 

Senator Monroney. Yes. Does this extra cost represent half of 
your net after taxes, or as much as your net profit after taxes? I do 
not wish to ask for any figures, but I think it is rather important to 
see what an added burden we have placed on little business by a law 
that you say is unnecessary, and which evidence seems to indicate 
is a burden instead of a help for almost everyone. 

Mr. Wuirenouse. I am sorry. Had I anticipated that question, 
I could give you the exact figure on it. The net profit after taxes of 
our Blair division, to which I refer here, I would estimate to perhaps 
be less than this figure. 

Senator Monroney. In other words, you made less money net 
after taxes than this bill cost you in complying with all the difficulties 
of mailing, is that right? 

Mr. Wnaitenovse. Yes. 

Senator Monroney. Has this caused you to ship any volume of 
your merchandise by the Railway Express service for delivery? 

Mr. Wuitenovuse. No, we have not been able to divert shipments 
to the Railway Express. 

Senator Monroney. So there has been no substantial help to the 
Railway Express by the passage of this act? 

Mr. Wuitrenovuss. As a matter of fact, some years ago, I have 
forgotten just when, we felt rather puffed up because the Railway 
Express told us that we were perhaps the largest customer that they 
had within a certain division of their business, maybe southeastern 
division, which covered a pretty big territory. That must have been 
back in the 1940’s. As of today, our business is very small with the 
Railway Express in Lynchburg. However, there has been a recent 
rate adjustment that our traffic manager told me about within the 
past few weeks and he was now diverting an increased number of 
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parcels to the express company. I think perhaps that was a local 
rate adjustment. I am not too closely familiar with these rates. 

Senator Monroney. In other words, it was not Public Law 199 
that was passed in 1951, but it was an adjustment in the rate schedule 
that brought you back to some degree to Railway Express? 

Mr. Wuirenovuss. That is correct. Many of our parcels are very 
small and the minimum express rate just eliminates us as a customer. 

Senator Monroney. So if the rates were right, regardless of the 
size and weight limitations on parcel post, you would use Railway 
Express to the degree found profitable and the final test is: What 
does it cost to deliver the package from the Morton Manufacturing 
Co. to your agent. You are going to deliver by the cheapest and 
best way. 

Mr. Wuitrexovse. Our traffic manager, of course, is charged with 
the responsibility of shipping every parcel the cheapest possible way, 
considering the service required or needed in good service to the 
customer. If he can ship cheaper tomorrow by Railway Express and 
rn that customer satisfactorily, why, that would be his business to 

O it. 

Senator Monroney. You mentioned that your internal operating 
costs alone have increased some $42,500 a year, or a total of nearly 
$300,000 during this period. Could you detail for the committee 
briefly some of the added costs that Public Law 199 has imposed on 
your operation? 

Mr. Wurrrenovuse. Well, I think one of the big factors in that is 
perhaps the necessity of predetermining the weight of a shipment. 
Many companies have their goods standardized and prepackaged in 
small cartons. For instance, it might be a dozen toothpaste tubes in 
a carton and that would weigh so much. There might be a half dozen 
jars of face cream that would weigh so much prepacked in a carton, 
and so on all through the line. 

Our products are not packed in that way. They are all on a shelf 
individually, because of the fact that our dealers are predominant}; 
women who take orders and send in to us for just what they have 
ordered. They might order 2 bottles of shampoo and 7 bottles of a 
certain kind of lotion and they might order 14 tubes of toothpaste 
and 7 tubes of shaving cream, and so on. 

Therefore, we bave no system for predetermining the weight of thie 
shipment, and sometimes they pack the shipment and find it a pound 
or two overweight, and they have to pull it off and repack it. Then, 
when the weight is over the limit, we have to use more shipping 
cartons. = 

Senator Monroney. That is, you have to make three or four 
packages out of one? 

Mr. Wuirexovse. Instead of one package weighing 40 pounds, we 
have to put up three packages—maybe 15 pounds in a shipment, 
maybe two to three parcels. That means more shipping cases; that 
means more packing material and it means an increased amount of 
handling; whereas otherwise, it would just be one parcel and that 
difficulty would not be encountered. 

Senator Monroney. Nobody benefits from this extra work; it is 
actually work that did not need to be performed, you would need 
extra help to wrap three packages instead of one. 
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Mr. Wuirexouse. Not only physical work, but calculations and 
extra amount of time taken in trying to size up the situation and 
judge it. 

’ Tea Monroney. Are these packages mailed directly to the per- 
sons who order the goods, or does it go to your agent to deliver? 

Mr. Wuirenovse. It goes to our dealer or agent and they in turn 
deliver to the consumer. 

Senator Monroney. It is entirely possible, if three packages are 
made out of what might be one, they will get them on different days 
and have to wait until the full order comes through. 

Mr. Wuitenouse. Not only parcel post, but quite frequently 
it happens, and that is another expense. The dealer says, “I only 
got one package and I can’t deliver my goods. Where is the other 
one?” Well, we have to contact the transportation company and 
then we have to write to them and they had expected to make deliv- 
eries on a certain day and held up 2 or 3 days, so there is a degree of 
dissatisfaction—consumer dissatisfaction and dealer dissatisfaction— 
which cannot be measured in dollars and cents. But, it finally pays 
off in a loss of profit and in consumer dissatisfaction, because they 
did not get that package when they expected it. 

Senator Monroney. Thank you very much for your very helpful 
testimony. We are glad to know exactly how you find this law works 
in actual practice with your small business. 

Mr. Wuitrenouss. Thank you very much. 

Senator Monroney. Our next witness is Mr. George W. Schaffer, 
traffic manager, Commercial Enterprises, Newark, N.Y. 

Mr. Schaffer, we appreciate your appearing before this committee 
to give us the benefit of your experience and we would like to have you 
proceed in your own way. 


STATEMENT OF GEORGE W. SCHAFFER, TRAFFIC MANAGER, 
COMMERCIAL ENTERPRISES, NEWARK, N.Y. 


Mr. Scuarrer. Thank you, Mr. Senator. My name is George W. 
Schaffer. I am traffic manager of Commercial Enterprises, Inc., 
Newark, N.Y. My testimony in support of S. 1306 is being given 
on behalf of the Newark, N.Y., Chamber of Commerce and of the 
following companies—components of Commercial Enterprises, Inc.— 
having home offices located at Newark, Wayne County, N.Y. 


Stuart Packing Corp., nursery stock, fertilizer, and grass seed 

C. W. Stuart & Co., nursery stock, fertilizer, grass seed, and chinaware 
Quaker Hill, Inc., nursery stock, fertilizer, and grass seed. 

Knight & Bostwick, nursery stock, fertilizer, and grass seed 

William C. Moore & Co., nursery stock, fertilizer, and grass seed 
Emmons Jewelers, Inc., costume jewelry 

Sarah Coventry, Inc., costume jewelry 

C. H. Stuart & Co., Inc., manufacturer of cosmetic products 

Paul D. Newton & Co., distributors of cosmetic products 

Commercial Laboratories, Inc., distributors of cosmetics products 
Silver Counselors, Inc., shippers of silverware 

Empire Crafts Corp., distributors of silver flatware, china, and cookware 
Home Decorators, distributors of silver flatware, china, and cookware 
Hanover Fine China, distributor of chinaware 


You will notice from the list that we handle nursery stock, fertilizer, 
grass seed, cosmetics, costume jewelry, manufactured and distributed 
cosmetic products, silverware, chinaware, and cookware; and the whole 
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gamut takes in perhaps every type of mail used by the post office, 
including those exempt from size and weight limitations as applies to 
other products. 

The combined annual gross sales volume of the above companies 
is in the neighborhood of $40 million. Individually and collectively, 
the companies may be classified as small business. 

Distribution of the companies’ products is about 85 to 90 percent 
by parcel post. The balance goes by truck, truck parcel delivery, or 
Railway Express. By volume, the companies process approximately 
1 million packages annually. Last year, 1958, the companies paid to 
the post office more than a million dollars in revenue for parcel post 
mail alone. 

In addition to shipping customers orders, each year many thou- 
sands of sales kits, plate books, samples, supplies and stationery are 
sent by parcel post to our sales representatives all over the country. 

The company organizations provide employment and a tax-produc- 
ing income for nearly 20,000 sales people. Many of our sales force 
supplement their incomes with part-time work which frequently 
means the difference between relief or unemployment and a decent 
living in the American tradition. 

Others have found it possible to provide themselves and their 
dependents with education and a higher level of living. This may 
sound somewhat far afield from parcel post size and weight. But the 
point is that many thousands of business firms, both small and large, 
are being hampered by the present unnecessary parcel post restrictions 
and nonuniform limits. The extra expense to those of us operating 
on a very slim margin of profit could very easily make the difference 
between life and death of the business enterprise. 

Here are a few examples of what parcel post size and weight restric- 
tions has meant to our companies: 

In reducing the size limit between first-class post offices to 72 inches 
in all zones, “and the weight limit between first-class post offices to 
40 pounds in zones 1 and 2, and to 20 pounds in zones 3 to 8, inclusive, 
Public Law 199 has been highly discriminatory, costly, and confusing 
to the direct-to-consumer sales business. It placed a tremendous 
burden upon the companies, increasing the cost of labor, packing 
crm and postage. For our customers, it has added to the cost 
of living. 

Many of these unwarranted extra costs could be eliminated if the 
former size limits of 100 inches in length and girth combined and 70- 
pound weight in all zones and classes of post office were reestablished. 
The limits under consideration in 8. 1306 would bring welcome relief 
from the present confusion. S. 1306 would establish a level of uniform- 
ity needed by most commercial and public users of the mails. 

Following are some of the difficulties Public Law 199 has brought 
to our companies in the conduct of their businesses: 

1. Increase in Jabor cost: 

(a) Preweighing of packages; 

(6) Packing of extra cartons; 

(c) Repacking of cartons when overweight by a few ounces. 

(d) Extra handling; 

(e) Extra shipping formation forms, outside mail stickers, et 
cetera; 

(f) Increase in labor force. 
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2. Increase in material costs: 
(a) Cartons; 
(6) Packing material; 
(c) Labels. 

3. Increased postage: 


(a) Payment of first-pound rate on each additional package. 
(forty-pound package, 4th zone, $2.94; two 20-pound packages, 
$3.12, for the same materials.) 

(6) Because of the carton weight, and wrappings, two 20-pound 
packages will hold as much as 4 pounds less merchandise than one 
40-pound package; this spirals parcel post charges still more. 

4. Discrimination between first class and other classes of post offices 
causes additional administrative expense for a shipper. 

By that I mean having to look up in the guide to find out whether the 
post office it is going to is of one class or another. 

The attached exhibits Nos. 1, 2, and 3 serve to illustrate the amount 
of increased cost of Jabor, material, and postage on three orders selected 
at random and show that labor costs are increased from 100 to 200 
percent and material costs are increased from 38 to 75 percent in addi- 
tion to the extra postage cost ranging from 15 to 25 percent. 

In our business, it is almost impossible to determine the weight of 
an individual order prior to its assembly. We often have to break 
down and repack parcels after they are once assembled in order to 
stay within the required size and weight limitation for the particular 
zone of destination or class of post office. 

There are Jiterally thousands of business mailers throughout the 
the country whose costs of doing business, and corresponding margin 
of taxable profit has been seriously affected by these useless and un- 
necessary added costs. Many valuable sales-producing premium 
articles have had to be dropped on account of the size limitation 
barring them from the mails. Customers, salesmen, and suppliers 
alike resent the withdrawal of these articles from sale. Multiplication 
of these hardships makes it difficult to retain the sales force required 
to produce the volume necessary to continue a profitable operation. 

Even though the restrictions in size and weight limits and the 
discriminatory provisions have been in effect since January 1952, the 
ordinary patron cannot understand why a 40-pound package can be 
sent to a friend 150 miles away but not to a destination 160 or more 
miles distant. As a specific example, may I cite a specific occurrence. 

Late on a Friday afternoon a new salesman was appointed in a city 
located in zone 3 from our main office. In response to a telephoned 
request for stationery, order pads, et cetera, which would be required 
on Monday for this new person, the material was assembled, addressed, 
and the parcel taken to the post office for dispatch by parcel post 
special delivery. The postal clerk could not accept the package 
because it was slightly over the 20-pound limit. This required return 
of the package to the office, repackaging into two parcels, return to 
the post office for remailing with additional postage expense, payment 
of unnecessary extra special delivery fees on the part of the mailer. 
Double handling by the post office for delivery of two small packages 
that could just as easily have been transported as one. 

There is no substitute for an efficient and economical package dis- 
tribution service as performed by the post office. In the case just 
cited, we could not use Railway Express office since it was past their 
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5 p.m. closing time. Also, since the express office is closed on Satur- 
day, there would have been no means of employing this medium before 
Monday, the time the material was needed. 

When Congress established the parcel post service it recognized the 
need of the Nation's business and people for a fast, reliable, and eco- 
nomical package delivery system. Many of our largest merchandising 
institutions owe their beginning, growth, and success to the distri- 
bution facilities available through parcel post. Many more thou- 
sands of small businesses and hundreds of thousands of people all 
across the country earn their livelihood in the retail trade and in the 
direct-selling field utilizing the facilities of parcel post delivery. No 
other agency is or will ever be equipped to perform this service and 
bring the farm, rural, and suburban resident into parity with city life 
economically. Thus the reduction of size and weight limits has a 
chain reaction which tends to bar many products from this medium; 
increases consumer resistance to purchase, creates unemployment, 
increases the cost of labor, material, and transportation to a point 
beyond which a reasonable profit can be maintained. 

Relatively few people recognize the harmful reaction to our national 
economy which the results of Public Law 199 have brought us. Who 
can measure the amount or degree of business recession about which 
our economists forewarned us, that can be credited to the effects of 
this curtailment of service through reduced size and weight limita- 
tions? We know it has had a profound reaction in our business. 

In behalf of the companies I represent, I strongly urge passage of 
S. 1306. The costly, discriminatory and confusing limits of size and 
weight of parcels should be made uniform for the patrons of all classes 
of post offices. For over 20 years 100 inches in size and 70 pounds in 
weight were proven satisfactory, economical, fair to all, and an impetus 
to the national economy. The present reduction of size and weight 
limits were not requested or sought by the Post Office Department, 
which has reported the law difficult to administer and creative of 
widespread criticism and dissatisfaction. The diversion of larger 
parcels which can no longer be mailed and which cannot be divided, 
has been charged with increasing the annual postal deficit by over 
$70 million. 

I submit that continuation of these reduced limits are not in the 
public interest. They are unnecessarily costly, impair the national 
economy, result in loss of revenue to the post office, service to the 
people, reduce the usefulness of the parcel distribution system and 
should be corrected at the earliest possible moment. 

Since 1954 when I had the privilege of appearing before a subcom- 
mittee of the House of Representatives on this same size and weight 
subject, along with a host of other witnesses all urging relief from the 
reduced sizes and weights established by Public Law 199, at least 
three of our sales companies in existence at that time have been either 
merged or gone out of business altogether. It is an established fact 
that the increased cost of operations of which Public Law 199 was a 
sizable part, made continuation of those companies uneconomical. 

I mention this because I am most certain that this is a pattern in 
the economy which is and has repeated itself many times and witb 
hundreds of small business units all across the country. Also, I 
should like to make the observation that while the Railway Express 
Agency will probably oppose this bill, and I do not wish this to be 
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interpreted as derogative of that agency, their service, which is con- 
stantly diminishing, cannot begin to serve the American public or 
the economic needs for a small package delivery service comparable 
to the parcel post. 

May [I also correct a mistaken impression of some that the postman 
will be overburdened with heavy packages of over 20 to 40 pounds. 
The fact of the matter is, parcel post is transported as bulk mail and 
delivered by truck to the addressee regardless if it is 2 pounds or 70. 
Furthermore, this will not put the post office in the freight business 
any more than itis now. Anyone familiar with the problem will agree 
that freight shipments of 100 pounds or less pay the minimum and it 
is the highest rate. 

Regarding the bare economic facts relating to revenue for the post 
office, even though rates are not under consideration in this proceed- 
ing, one has merely to look at the rate schedule presently before the 
ICC which clearly demonstrates the larger and heavier parcels are 
the better paying ones. For example, a 60-pound parcel in zone 2 is 
to be increased 6 percent; in zone 3, 3 percent; in zones 4 and 5, 1 per- 
cent, and actually reduced in zones 6, 7, and 8. On a 40-pound pack- 
age the rate requested is increased 8 percent in zone 2; 6 percent in 
zone 3; 5 percent in zone 4; 5 percent in zone 5; 2 percent in zone 6, 
and only 1 percent in zones 7 and 8. It needs no mathematics to see 
that the post office has lost the revenue for these heavier and better 
paying parcels. 

We know the opponents of this bill will claim as they have many 
times before that the post office is in competition with private enter- 
prise; namely, Railway Express. But the records, official and au- 
thentic historical proof have demonstrated this is not the fact. The 
express company did not get this traffic and, with each succeeding 
rate increase, their business grows smaller. 

So far as the service aspects are concerned, I am sure everyone will 
agree that nothing can compare or even begin to provide the universal 
service performed by the post office as a business tool needed by our 
economic system. Comparing it with express service everyone is 
aware of the insecurity of the future of the Railway Express Agency, 
also of the curtailed and constantly diminishing service. It has al- 
ready reached the stage where today even though we send about 20 
percent of our output by express, we have to hire draymen or delivery 
companies to get our goods from the destination express office to our 
customers who are often residing in new residential areas adjacent 
to large cities, also, to others where express and passenger service has 
been discontinued and there is often no other service for small pack- 
ages available. 

In recent years we have found it necessary to divert large amounts 
of mail to drop shipping merely to get the package within the second 

ostal zone where we could use 40- rather than 20-pound limits. 
ailway Express is never used on this traffic except where ruled out 
of the parcel post service due to size or weight restrictions. 

In conclusion, may I thank the chairman and this committee for 
the kind consideration and for the realization of the facts which are a 
matter of record. The business community of which we are all a 
part, and on which depends the economic life and future of our business 
enterprise, needs the limits set forth in this bill. I urge your favorable 
recommendation of S. 1306. 
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If there are any specific questions which I could answer on this 
subject, I shall be most happy to be of service. 

Thank you. 

(The exhibits follow:) 


Exursit 1.—24-piece order, weight 21 pounds, 4th zone 


Cost previ- | Cost after 
ous to enact-| enactment 
ment of Pub-| of Public 

lic Law 199 Law 199 


$0. 10 $0. 20 
.14 23 
Weight, meter, sort, load, truck - 20 -40 
Typing address marks . 02 


Subtotal. 
Material: 


11 pounds... 
Subtotal 


EXHIBIT 2.—62-piece order, weight 47 pounds, 3d zone 


Cost previ- 
ous to enact-| enactment 
mentofPub-| of Public 
lic Law 199 


Weigh, meter, sort, load, truck 
Typing address marks. 


Subtotal 


Material: 
Carton size: 


Postage: 
47 pounds, size 13_. 
13 pounds, size 7. 
19 pounds, size 8__. 
20 pounds, size 8... 


Subtotal 
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ExniBiT 3.—71-piece order, weight 62 pounds, 4th zone 


Cost previ- | Cost after 
ous to enact-| enactment 
ment of Pub-| of Public 

lic Law 199 Law 199 


Pack 
Weigh, meter, sort, load, truck 
Typing address marks. 


Subtotal 
Material: 
Carton: 
Size 13 (1) 


Postage: 
47 pounds, size 13 (1) 
15 pounds, size 7 
14 pounds, size 7-- 
20 pounds, size 8--_- 
18 pounds, size 8... 


Subtotal 
Grand total 
Difference. 


EXHIBIT 4 


Harpsnips BEING ENCOUNTERED AS A RESULT OF THE ENACTMENT OF PUBLIC 
Law 199 By PLaciING WEIGHT AND S1zE LimiTaTIONs ON PacKaGEs BEING 
PREPARED FOR PARCEL Post SHIPMENTS BY SMALL PACKAGE SHIPPER 


EXPRESS VERSUS PARCEL POST AND OTHER CARRIERS 


The closing of stations by the express company, and comparison of the rate 
structure between express, parcel post, and rail shows express rates to be excessive 
for the service rendered. It would not be uncommon in some States to travel 
20 to 30 miles to reach an express office. 

Example—Twenty-pound package to Grand Island, N.Y., via Railway Express: 

1. Nearest express office, Buffalo or Niagara Falls, N.Y. 


2. Customer would have to travel some 30 miles round trip to pick up 
packages. 


3. Cost: Minimum $2.22, $0.07 tax; total $2.29. 
20-pound package via parcel post: 
1. Delivery direct to customer; total $0.99. 


Senator Monroney. Thank you. 

I find your testimony quite important on the point you make that 
companies then in existence which you were associated with have had 
to go out of business as a result of the added costs imposed by this law. 
In addition to the costs, would you say that the lack of service that 
could be rendered by the denial of shipments of certain sizes to your 
customers had an effect on their liquidation as well? 

Mr. Scuarrer. Yes, sir, I can very definitely. Two years back 
we were distributing in our nursery division particularly about 70 
percent of our output by Railway Express. Today we are doing less 
than 20 percent by express, purely on a service reason. And even 
through the cost would be more, if it would cost us more money to 
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ship a parcel by parcel post, providing it fell in the proper size and 
weight limits, we would use parcel post because we know it would 
get quicker to our customers. If we shipped by express, just a couple 
of doors outside of their delivery zones, we were licked. 

Senator Monroney. With the towns expanding, going into sub- 
urbia, have the delivery services of the Railway Express encompassed 
these added neighboring towns? 

Mr. Scuarrer. No, it has not. In fact you will find when you go 
into the details of it as I have in many cases, particularly where a 
shopping center, a new modern concept of food and clothing and other 
articles that serve these rural or urban communities, the Railway 
Express service has been extended to include that shopping center, 
but it does not serve the people surrounding it. Our business is done 
directly with the consumer. 

I agree that it is uneconomical for the express company to serve 
those people, but the people need to be served with this service which 
is the lifeblood of our business. 

Senator Monroney. If the weight and size limitations were removed 
then these shopping centers, which may become first-class post offices 
in many cases, would be served by the parcel post delivery system, 
is that correct? 

Mr. Scuarrer. I don’t get your point, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Monroney. If it were not for Public Law 199 many of 
these new areas such as Levittown, Pa., and other areas which have 
grown up, would be served by regular parcel post delivery service? 

Mr. Scuarrer. That is correct. 

Senator Monroney. But because of the size and weight limitations 
and the fact that they have become first-class offices, they can no 
longer be served? 

Mr. Scuarrerr. That is exactly right. 

Senator Monronry. And if the town hadn’t grown, you could 
probably have reached them by second-, third-, or fourth-class 
shipments. 

Mr. Scuarrer. Another point, Senator, which IJ think is getting to 
be a very considerable one in the post office operation is this business 
of diversion to use of parcel delivery services. This is one which we 
are expanding constantly for the reason that we can ship volumes of 
products to a brake point and then put them in the post office to get 
down this breaking-down two 40-pound packages into seven. It is 
economical for the saving in labor, naterial, and handling cost, and 
also in the cost of transportation. 

Senator Monroney. In other words, you could go from Newark to 
Philadelphia with a truck and dump the goods into the Philadelphia 
post office and effect a 40-pound delivery where possibly you couldn’! 
reach it on your mileage basis? 

Mr. Scuarrer. That is true. 

Senator Monroney. I am not sure of the mileage between those 
two points. 

Mr. ScuarFer. The mileage is correct, Senator. 

Senator Monroney. Therefore no one gains. You just put an 
extra step in and in the long run the railroads have lost because that 
freight has been diverted to trucks to go to the new braking point. 

Mr. Scuarrer. Even though there is a saving on this drop-ship- 
ping procedure there is also a cost factor in the operation of it, in the 
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labor of compiling and holding back shipments until you get enough 
weight to make up the truckload shipment. But we are doing it. 
This spring we have done it to more than 35 drop points, and by next 
year at this time, if the present rate increase goes through which is 
under consideration at the present time, we will expand that to more 
than 60. 

Senator Monroney. I was interested in your statement. Are you 
sure of the fact that you could not ship by express after 5 o’clock? 

Mr. Scuarrer. Yes, sir; the express office closes at 5 o’clock and 
they are not open on Saturday in our town. 

Senator Monroney. In other words, you have from 5 o’clock Fri- 
day until what time Monday during which you have no available 
service? 

Mr. Scuarrer. Either 8 or 9 o’clock Monday morning. 

Senator Monroney. Do you have pickup service then at your 
plant? 

Mr. Scuarrer. Yes. 

Senator Monroney. It is picked up then about 9? 

Mr. Scuarrer. That is true. 

Senator Monroney. But at the post office you would have service 
on Saturday; would you? 

Mr. ScuaFrer. Yes, sir. 

Senator Monronery. Is that because you can compute your own 
cost while the parcel post window is closed? 

Mr. Scuarrer. We put our own stamps on them. 

Senator Monroney. You don’t have to have it weighed—— 

Mr. Scuarrer. No, we weigh it at the plant anyhow. 

Senator Monroney. You weigh it, and have accurate postage and 
you can put it in the post office even though the post office 1s closed 
on Sunday? 

Mr. Scuarrer. Yes, sir; there is a package room where you can 
put it. 

Senator Monroney. In other words, you have 7-day service if you 
need it, but this limits you to a 5-day service which on weekends 
causes a considerable delay for perishable products such as nursery 
items? 

Mr. Scuarrer. That is true. 

Senator Monronry. Many of these things that you are speaking 
of are things that do need to move by the fastest possible way so 
that they reach the consumer in good condition? Your nursery stock, 
for example. 

Mr. Scuarrer. That is true, and that is one reason we have gone 
into drop-shipping to get the products to the field people and the 
customers while it is in fresh condition. We can put it into almost 
any area we serve practically overnight for distribution the next day 
by parcel post. 

one Monroney. You mentioned breaking this up, for ex- 
ample, when you were sending out stationery and order blanks and 
there was additional cost for special delivery. I notice you also 
have companies that deal in cosmetics, in flat silverware, china, and 
cookware. In breaking up those packages you also would have to 
double your insurance cost; would you not? 

Mr. ScuaFFer. Yes, sir, we would; but those are extra service costs 
which I did not include in this example because it is an extra service 
cost, the same as the special delivery fee is a special service cost. 
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Senator Monroney. Could you clear up the point I was asking 
about earlier on the discontinuance of many of the stations except for 
stop points on the railroads where service is now rendered at the 
stations, while they are in fact being leased as antique shops? 

Mr. Scuarrer. Yes, sir. In fact on the New York Central main 
line on which we are situated, the New York Central Railroad has 
had up for sale practically all of its stations, even such major city 
stations as Rochester and Syracuse. In fact they would love to give 
those stations, I believe, to the municipalities and get rid of the taxes 
if they would take them. 

Senator Monroney. What happens to the express service in those 
stations? 

Mr. Scuarrer. In the larger ones it continues but in the smaller 
way stations it gets eliminated where the service goes. For example, 
if you eliminate a station where the freight agent is also a handler for 
Railway Express, and the station is discontinued, the express business 
must be discontinued along with it. As an example, in Lyons, N.Y., 
the next town from us, all that express is delivered from our town by 
truck—by the local delivery truck from Newark. We had the same 
trouble in a town due west of us where Garlock Banking Co., we are 
told, were going to receive just as good service by express after the 
office was discontinued there. But the reverse was true and I see now 
they have their express agency station open there because they 
couldn’t live with it the other way. 

So facts really proved the case. You can’t do business without an 
agent there to do the business. 

Senator Monroney. Thank you very much, Mr. Schaffer. 

Senator Jordan? 

Senator Jorpan. I have no questions. 

Senator Monroney. Thank you very much for your valued testi- 
mony. 

Our next witness is Mr. Richard P. White, executive vice president, 
— Association of Nurserymen. We are happy to have yov 

ere. 

It seems that the miracles that the nurseries continue to produce 
are making a huge industry of gardening. 

Mr. Wuits. Yes, thev are, Senator. 

Senator Monroney. We are glad to have you here and will be glad 
to hear vour testimony. 

Mr. Waits. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, this 
statement will be very brief. I know you are rushed for time. 

Senator Monroney. We have plenty of time. 


STATEMENT OF RICHARD P. WHITE, EXECUTIVE VICE PRESIDENT, 
AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF NURSERYMEN, INC. 


Mr. Waite. I am Richard P. White, the executive vice president 
of the American Association of Nurserymen. This association is 
composed of about 1,575 nurserymen in 47 of the 50 States. Of this 
total membership 112 are primarily engaged in the mail-order busi- 
ness. Many other firms not primarily in the mail-order business are 
still substantially engaged in this method of doing business. Collec- 
tively, these firms use third-class mail to distribute annually approxi- 
mately 56 million catalogs and circulars and use parcel post service 
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to make deliveries to their customers in urban, suburban, and rural 
areas. 

Despite the exemption granted agricultural commodities, including 
nursery products, from the reduced weight and size limitations imposed 
by Public Law 199, we are supporting its repeal as proposed in the 
Monroney bill, S. 1306, and in several House bills, H.R. 2387, H.R. 
3670, and H.R. 4742, for the following reasons: 

We do have a very direct interest even though nursery stock may 
still be shipped between first-class post offices at 100 inches combined 
length and girth, and 70 pounds maximum weight. 

The Post Office Department has testified that Public Law 199 
resulted in a net revenue loss of approximately $73 million in the first 
vear following enactment. It continues to result in a net revenue 
ioss. This loss of revenue is part of the so-called deficit between reve- 
nue and expenditures allocable to fourth-class parcel post mail. It 
constitutes a substantial part of the reason why the Postmaster Gen- 
eral is forced by law to request increased rates for fourth-class parcel 
post mail from the Interstate Commerce Commission. 

These increased rates are levied on agricultural commodity mail- 
ings still permitted at 100 inches and 70 pounds, as well as those mail- 
ings limited to 72 inches and 20 or 40 pounds, depending on zone. 
Which means, Mr. Chairman, that increased costs of mailing accrue 
to those persons and firms mailing agricultural, including horticultural, 
commodities, even though such commodities still travel under the 
size and weight limits in effect before Public Law 199 went into effect. 

Our interest, therefore, is to restore the revenue of the parcel post 
service lost as a result of Public Law 199, so that increased rates as 
proposed by the Post Office Department and curr ently pending before 
the Interstate Commerce Commission may not be necessary or at 
least adjusted downward. 

The present proposal for rate increases in zoned parcel post averages 
17.1 percent increase. For most mail order firms in the nursery busi- 
ness, this actually means a 22 percent or greater increase in postage 
costs due to the fact that the bulk of their shipments are in the nearby 
zones and are relatively lightweight. 

For the sake of restoring this net revenue loss which is a result of 
Public Law 199 the legislation under consideration in our opinion 
should be approved. 

Since the effective date of Public Law 199 parcel post rates have 
been raised 36 percent in 1953. Another increase now as proposed 
would financially hurt mail order nurserymen in a very substantial 
way. 

We urge favorable consideration of S. 1306. 

Senator Monroney. Thank you very much, Mr. White. 

In other words, even though you have an exemption from Public 
Law 199 on the nursery stock, you still are victims of this law because 
the failure to permit larger packages to move through the mail builds 
up greater losses for the post office and results in greater rate increases. 

Mr. Wuirr. Yes, that is exactly the position. 

Senator Monroney. So the industry, even though exempted, still 
is victimized by the operation of the law. 

Mr. Waite. That is correct. 

Senator Monronzty. Do you have any difficulty among your mem- 
bers in shipping nursery stock, for example, and then having to separate 
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garden tools or things of that kind that would go along with these 
shipments? 

Mr. Wuire. Those are separated, Senator Monroney. 

Senator Monroney. You have to mail two packages now instead 
of one? 

Mr. Wuire. Yes, sir. 

Senator Monroney. You could mail the nursery stock free of the 
limitation but the other items have to go out in a separate package, if 
the package weighs above the 20 or 40 pounds? 

Mr. Wuirte. That is correct, and between the first-class post offices. 

Senator Monroney. And you incur additional packaging, addi- 
tional handling, additional costs, and additional deliveries by the post 
office? 

Mr. Wuitr. We have two packages instead of one. 

Senator Monroney. In other words, you are forced to send two 
packages instead of one by the operation of many phases of this law? 

Mr. Wuite. That is quite correct. 

Senator Monroney. Senator Jordan? 

Senator JorpAN. I have no questions. 

Senator Monroney. Thank you very much for your statement, 
Mr. White. 

Those are all the witnesses we have scheduled for today. The com- 
mittee will stand in recess until 10 a.m., Wednesday, at which time 
we will hear further testimony on the bill. 

The committee will stand in recess now until 10 a.m. Wednesday. 

(Whereupon, at 12:50 a.m., the hearing in the above-entitled matter 
was recessed, to reconvene at 10 a.m., Wednesday, April 22, 1959.) 
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WEDNESDAY, APRIL 22, 1959 


U.S. Senate, 
Post Orricre AND Civit SERVICE CoMMITTER, 
Post OrricE SUBCOMMITIEER, 
Washington, D.C. 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to adjournment, at 10 a.m., in 
room 6202 of the New Senate Office Building, Hon. B. Everett Jordan, 
presiding. 

Present: Senator Jordan. 

Also present: H. W. Brawley, executive director; J. Don Kerlin, 
assistant staff director; and Frank A. Paschal, minority professional 
staff member. 

Senator JorpAn. The hearing will be in order. 

The hearings on 8. 1306, a bill relating to the size and weight limits 
on fourth-class mail matter, will be resumed. 

Senator Monroney, sponsor of the bill, deeply regrets his inability 


to be here this morning. He is attending a meeting of the Appro- 
priations Committee on a matter of extreme importance to this com- 
mittee and to the users of the mail. He will rejoin us in these hearings 
as soon as it is possible for him to do so. 

Our first witness today will be Erwin H. Tuthill, Mr. Tuthill is 
traffic manager of the Avon Products Co., Suffern, N.Y. 

Would you state your name and position, please? 


STATEMENT OF ERWINW H. TUTHILL, GENERAL TRAFFIC MANAGER, 
AVON PRODUCTS, INC., SUFFERN, N.Y. 


Mr. Turninn. My name is Erwin H. Tuthill, general traffic man- 
ager of Avon Products, Inc.; its principal manufacturing laboratory 
is located at Suffern, N.Y. I am also chairman of the Postal Com- 
mittees of the Eastern Industrial Traffic League and the Drug and 
Toilet Preparation Traffic Conference. I am vice chairman of the 
Postal Committee of the National Industrial Traffic League and 
chairman of the board of directors of the Parcel Post Association. 

Avon Products, Inc., manufactures and distributes cosmetics direct 
to the consumers through more than 100,000 sales representatives 
mostly housewives located in cities, towns, and rural areas from coast 
to coast. Each representative is a small individual business operated 
by the individual to augment or provide the family income and each 
representative receives up to 52 orders per vear. The cost of packing 
and shipping these orders is paid and borne by the company. The 
organizations listed above are composed of many business firms both 
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large and small banded together for the dissemination of transporta- 
tion information of mutual interest as well as a united defense against 
transportation inequities and to foster better transportation methods 
and procedures. 

In addition to my company, the over 100,000 representatives and 
the membership of the organizations listed, ] am also speaking from a 
personal point of view as an individual because I, as most men and 
women in the United States have felt the inequity of the variable size 
and weights permissible in parcel post packages under Public Law 199. 

My personal interest developed 2 years ago when Mahwah, N.J., 
where I reside, became a first-class post office. Those for whom | 
speak feel that the theory behind the bill which became Public Law 
199 was erroneous. We feel that this fact has been proven in the 
ensuing years, that as the law of the land it has helped no one and 
has resulted in a decided disadvantage to all, including the Post Office 
Department itself. 

The restriction on size and weight between first-class post offices 
affects my company and its representatives very severely in two ways. 
First, its effect on service in getting delivery to destination and 
secondly, in the increase in cost of mailing these orders. 

When it is necessary to ship multiple packages in lieu of a single 
package very often they arrive at destination on separate days. The 
representative does not know whether we made a mistake, whether we 
did not have the necessary merchandise, or whether the balance will be 
forthcoming later. This leads to many unnecessary telephone calls 
and letters and many dissatisfied customers. 

From a cost point of view it must be remembered that each cor- 
rugated carton is valued at between 25 cents and 45 cents, that the 
first pound of each individual package by parcel post is between 18 
cents and 32 cents depending on the zone to which it is being shipped. 
It requires more protective material, which increases the weight and 
the time necessary for filling the orders. It also requires additional 
clerical help to ascertain whether or not the post office at destination 
is first class and if so, the zone, to make certain that the package is 
not too large to be handled. 

All of this, we have estimated, increases the cost of shipping an 
order to say 50 pounds by 50 cents to $2 in the second, third, and fourth 
zone. In 1954, before the St. George subcommittee of the House 
investigating the same problem, I pointed out that we were expanding 
as rapidly as possible our use of truck parcel post, that is, truckload 
shipments to distant post offices for parcel post movement beyond, 
thereby diverting approximately $250,000 from the postal service 
during 1953. - 

In addition, we were starting to use truck local delivery, that is, 
truckload shipments to small local delivery trucklines for distribution 
beyond, which had resulted in the diversion of an additional $400,000 
that same year or a total diversion of approximately $650,000. That 
if the new methods had been in effect the entire vear, that is, 1953, the 
diversion would have been $750,000 and if the 36 percent increase in 
parcel post rates and charges effective in October 1953 had been in 
effect the entire year the diversion would have been at least $1 million. 

In 1958, we pointed out to a similar Senate subcommittee investi- 
gating S. 3899 that we had continued to expand these new methods 
so that in 1957, 50 percent of our orders went truck local delivery anid 
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28 percent truck parcel post leaving only 20 percent for direct parcel 
post and 2 percent by other means. 

To show this trend is continuing, our comparative figures for the 
year 1958 are 55 percent truck local delivery, 26 percent. truck parcel 
post, and only 17.5 percent direct parcel post, and 1.5 percent bv 
other means. We believe the diversion in revenue from the post. 
office is now more than $2 million per year. Incidentally, shipments 
by Railway Express were 5 percent in 1952, 0.7 percent in 1957, and 
0.5 percent in 1958, so obviously Public Law 199 did not accomplish 
its intended purpose as far as our company is concerned. The elimi- 
nation of size and weight restrictions will not return this diverted 
business to the post office but could stem the tide of this diversion 
to a large extent. 

It is our studied opinion that the relief offered in S. 1306 would 
benefit the post office and the postal service. It would provide more 
revenue and reduce the cost of postal operations and therefore we 
lend our support and request that you take affirmative action not 
only in the subcommittee but in the full committee and on the floor 
of the Senate. This is particularly true because of the unsettling 
effect recent newspaper articles regarding possible discontinuance of 
Railway Express service has had on many shippers of relatively small 
packages. I am continually beseiged for advice by many shippers as 
to available alternatives should Railway Express be discontinued. 

Senator Jorpan. Thank you, Mr. Tuthill. Do you care to make 
any other statements? 

Mr. Turnitu. No, sir, I think that covers it. 

Senator Jorpan. Thank you very much, 

Senator Jorpan. Mr. Parr A. Bloom is our next witness. 


STATEMENT OF PARR A. BLOOM, DIRECTOR OF MAIL SERVICES, 
BROWN & BIGELOW, ST. PAUL, MINN. 


Mr. Bioom. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the subcommittee, 
my name is Parr Bloom, and I am director of mail services for Brown & 
Bigelow of St. Paul, Minn. We manufacture and sell Remembrance 
adv ertising, being a ‘line of advertising specialties, but we are perhaps 
best known for our calendars, being recognized in this field as the 
largest in the world. 

The Senate Committee on Post Office and Civil Service is certainly 
to be commended for holding these hearings on 8. 1306, the Monroney 
bill, which is a piece of legislation designed to restore the uniform 
size and weight limitations on fourth-class mail, and I am here to 
urge enactment of this legislation at this session of Congress. 

Public Law 199 which went into effect January 1, 1952, ‘reduced the 
size of parcels moving between first-class post offices to 72 inches, 
length and girth combined. Parcels into the first and second parcel 
post zones—a maximum distance of about 150 miles—may weigh 
only up to 40 pounds. Parcels moving greater distances, to the third 
through the eighth parcel post zones, may weigh no more than 20 
pounds. However, parcels mailed from or received by patrons served 
by second-, third-, and fourth-class post offices can still adhere to 
the 70 pounds and 100 inches, length and girth combined. 

Senator Monroney’s bill is a good one if for no other reason than it 
would restore uniformity to the size and weight limitations, eliminating 
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all of these confusing restrictions that now exist, and eliminating 
discrimination against the patrons of the larger post offices. 

When parcel post was first established in 1912, the weight limit at 
that time was 11 pounds, and the size limit 72 inches. However, 
Congress wisely recognized at that time that this new service would 
have to seek and find the level of the needs of the shipping public. 
The wants and the needs of the American people were quickly made 
known, and the first size and weight adjustment upward was made in 
1913, when the limits became universally 70 pounds and 100 inches. 
The limitations remained there for 20 years, until the enactment of 
Public Law 199, and the dilemma created thereby has been with us 
since. 

The discriminatory aspects of Public Law 199 operate to the in- 
convenience and additional expense to patrons of the larger first-class 
post offices. As a matter of information, first-class post offices qualify 
as such when proceeds from the sale of postage reach $40,000 in a year. 
This is discrimination in itself because the patrons served by first-class 
post offices pay the same taxes as the patrons of the second-, third-, 
and fourth-class post offices. 

In the fiscal year 1958 our company expended about three-quarters 
of a million dollars for postage. Of this amount, almost one-half was 
for parcel post shipments. On the other hand, were it not for the 
discriminatory size and weight limitations, we would probably have 
added another $75,000 to $100,000 to our bill for postage, and inci- 
dentally decreased our expense for cartons and package. In addition, 
incidentally we would have returned some saving in eliminating some 
higher priced transportation service. 

Thus, the Post Office Department loses important revenue and the 
shipper is penalized by higher cost alternatives. We are obliged to 
break down shipments into multiple packaging, or use more expensive 
transportation. 

Here is an example of discrimination working. A shipment of 21 
pounds into the third zone would go by parcel post (providing it was 
not being delivered through a first-class post office) for a rate of 
$1.26. The Railway Express rate for that same shipment would be 
$2.01. 

Some of the problems presented to the shipping public border on 
the ridiculous side. Perhaps some of you have heard this before, but 
IT am moved to tell the story of Mrs. Shoemaker’s experience with 
Public Law 199. 

One Saturday morning Mrs. Ed Shoemaker of Great Neck, N.Y., a 
suburban community on the north shore of Long Island, got into her 
car and headed to the local post office to mail a package for her 
daughter, Carole, a student at the University of Maine. When Mrs. 
Shoemaker presented her package at the window, the clerk informed 
her it was too large for mailing through that post office because of 
postal regulations. It was explained to her that she was in a first-class 
post office and Public Law 199 requires that her package be under 
72 inches and not over 20 pounds if mailed between first-class post 
offices. The clerk suggested she take the package home and break it 
down into two packages; then they could help her out. Or, if she didn’t 
want to do that, she could take it to the nearest Railway Express office 
and send it to Carole by express. Great Neck, N.Y., a community of 
some 30,000 people, doesn’t have a Railway Express office, so back 
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to her car went Mrs. Shoemaker for a drive to the Little Neck Railway 
Express office. When she arrived there she found a sign on the door 
reading, ‘“‘Closed Saturdays.” 

So back to her home went Mrs. Shoemaker. She had spent better 
than an hour of her busy day, plus gas and oil, and plus wear and tear 
on her disposition and the car. She found her husband out working in 
the vard and she said to him, ‘Ed, what’s all this business about 
Public Law 199. You’ll have to help me take this package apart 
and break it into two packages or we can’t mail these things to Carole. 
I understand from the clerk at the post office that because we are 
served by a first-class post office, there is something funny about us. 
[It seems we can’t have the same service that folks in Syosset enjoy 
because they have a second-class post office.” 

Ed Shoemaker stopped his work and explained it this way to his 
wife. “Down at the office we mail a tremendous number of parcel 
post packages, and lately the boss has been tearing his hair about it. 
Not only have costs on shipping cartons doubled, but the postal 
regulations are so complicated everybody goes nuts. The boss says 
the whole business is costing our firm, and others, an awful lot of 
money.” 

To sum it up, I believe that S. 1306 should be reported out favorably 
for these reasons: (1) It will restore to all of the shippers of America 
the parcel post service to which they are entitled; (2) it will eliminate 
inconvenience and uncertainties that ordinary patrons now encounter 
when they go through the process of mailing a package; (3) it will 
enable anyone to send parcels to places where convenient package 
transportation service does not exist; (4) it will do away with the 
present discrimination against patrons of first-class post offices; 
(5) it will restore many millions of dollars of revenue to the Post Office 
Department, even to the extent that it probably would not be neces- 
sary for them to be seeking higher parcel post rates as they are now 
doing; and (6) finally, unless uniform maximums are restored, it will 
be necessary for us, Brown & Bigelow, to proceed further with tenta- 
tive plans to consolidate parcel post shipments by other means of 
transportation to strategic distribution centers for completion of 
delivery by parcel post at the lower zone rates, thus depriving the 
Post Office of more revenue than we already have. 

Senator Jorpan. Thank you, Mr. Bloom. Is there anything else you 
would like to add? 

Mr. Boom. I don’t think so, Senator. 

Senator Jorpan. Thank vou very much. 

Senator Jorpan. Mr. Adam C. Cook, president, Cosmetie Lab- 
oratories, Inc., Detroit, Mich. 


STATEMENT OF ADAM C. COOK, PRESIDENT, COSMETIC LAB- 
ORATORIES, INC., DETROIT, MICH. 


Mr. Cook. My name is Adam C. Cook, president of Cosmetic 
Laboratories, Inc., Detroit, Mich., manufacturers and shippers of 
cosmetics for Beauty Counselors, Inc., the parent company. 

Beauty Counselors, Inc., is a national direct-selling company 
distributing their products through some 20,000 independent distribu- 
tors operating in the 49 States. All actual shipping costs are absorbed 
by the company, and many thousands of small shipments are made 
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weekly to thousands of urban and rural communities throughout the 
country. We are dependent upon the U.S. mail for adequate delivery 
to these many thousands of small towns which are not serviced by 
any other agency. It is a public responsibility for the Post Office 
Department to provide efficient and inexpensive service to all com 
munities. We do not feel that Public Law 199 is in the best interests 
of the public, private industry, or the Post Office Department, anc 
that it is completely unrealistic in the application of the present weight 
and size limitations. 

We ship approximately 1,000 packages per day, or in excess o! 
250,000 pieces annually. Prior to the enactment of Public Law 199, 
all our shipments were made by mail. However, today, partly due to 
the weight limitations and partly due to the continued increases in 
postage rates our percentage of shipments handled exclusively by th« 
Post Office Department has dropped to 53 percent. This has meant 
a loss in revenue to the Department of almost $150,000 annually. 

It is obviously uneconomic to all concerned to deliberately increas: 
the number of pieces to be handled and processed. The more pieces 
to be handled, the more labor is required, the more space needed, th« 
more material handling equipment needed, the more paperwork 
created and the more packing material used, all of which results in 
increased operating costs to the Post Office Department and to the 
commercial users of parcel post. This is what Public Law 199 has 
accomplished and it all adds up to unnecessary additional expenses 
without any compensating advantages. 

A good example of what Public Law 199 has done is to analyze th 
difference in costs for a $65 order weighing 45 pounds to be shipped 
c.o.d. and special delivery with and without weight limitations. 

Cost before weight-limit restrictions: 
1. Parcel post for 45-pound package _ - 
2. C.o.d. fee for one $65 package _ 
3. Money order fee for one $65 package_____..--...---.--------. S 
4. Special delivery fee for one package 


Total cost_ e 
Cost after weight-limit restrictions: 
. Parcel post for three 15-pound packages 
2. C.o.d. fees for three packages ($22, $22, and i) ...... Stem atas 
. Money order fees for above three packages Se etee seco ka eee 
; Special delivery fees for three packages 


Total cost 


At an additional direct cost of $3.35 to the shipper and to the 
buyer, no additional service has been rendered and the additional 
cost is in no way justified. The difference of $3.35 only applies to 
shipments to first-class post offices and this order could be shipped 
to a second-class post office without the additional cost. What justi- 
fication is there for a penalty surcharge of some 60 percent for per- 
forming the same service on the same shipment where the only 
difference is that the addressee is located in @ smaller communit y. 
In addition, there are a number of indirect increased costs such as 
additional cartons costs, extra personnel required to handle and 
process more pieces, not more business, and the time lost in handling 
more pieces. To almost the same degree, the post office is faced with 
the same additional costs for handling more pieces, and not more 
business. 
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The restrictions in weight limitations also creates other difficult 
problems for the distributors. The fact that an order is required to 
ve broken down to two, three, or more packages often causes confusion 
and unnecessary paperwork when all pieces are not delivered at the 
same time. The customer does not know whether part of her order 
was omitted from the shipment, whether it has been lost or whether 
it has been separated from the portion delivered. It is difficult to 
interest a customer to increase their order when, by increasing the 
size of their order, they stand the chance of the order being split into 
a number of small shipments. 

We have found that since the enactment of the law on weight 
restrictions, we have experienced more damage and more breakage in 
our shipments. This is probably due to the fact that smaller pieces 
are more easily tossed around and therefore subject to more damage. 

We feel that after the committee has reviewed all the facts, that it 
will recommend that S. 1306 be approved and acted upon favorably. 
This action would be of positive benefit to the Post Office, the public, 
and to industry. 

Senator Jorpan. Mr. Cook, how much express are you using? 

Mr. Coox. We don’t use express at all. 

Senator Jornpan. You don’t use any express at all? 

Mr. Cook. No, sir; we use truck, parcel post, and we use package 
service delivery. We do not use express. 

Senator Jorpan. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Dew W. Harter, Washington counsel, Toy Manufacturers of 

1.S.A., Ine. 


STATEMENT OF DOW W. HARTER, WASHINGTON COUNSEL, TOY 
MANUFACTURERS OF U.S.A., INC. 


Mr. Harrer. Mr. Chairman, my name is Dow W. Harter. | am 
Washington counsel of the Toy Manufacturers of the U.S.A., Ine., a 
trade association composed of some 450 members, all of whom are 
domestic manufacturers of tovs and games. 

Of the total toy production in the United States, association mem- 
bers account for approximately 80 percent. While the association 
membership manufactures quite a large percentage of the toys made 
here, the total number of firms manufac turing toys in this country is 
approximately 1,800; 1,100 of this total, including practically all 450 
association members, displaved tovs to the trade at the annual 
American Toy Fair in New York last month, March 1959. It is 
significant that a ereat many of these domestic tov manutacturers are 
small business concerns. The Toy Association keeps no record of 
number of employees engaged in manufacturing toys. 

The Annual Survey of Manufacturers for 1956, latest available, 
Department of Commerce, shows some 325,600 employees engaged in 
the manufacture of toys and games, dolls, and children’s vehicles. 
This indicates that with the association members producing the bulk 
of U.S. toys, many of the remaining domestic concerns are small 
operators, indeed, who doubtless suffer most under the hardships of 
Public Law 199. 

With the accelerated birth rate in this country since World War II, 
toy production has increased substantially. At the manufacturing 
level toys produced in this country in 1958 had a value in round 
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figures of $775 million. The retail price of these toys was approxi- 
mately $1.4 billion, provided the toys were sold at the normal retail 
prices. 

These manufacturers and their customers, consisting of wholesale, 
retail, and other outlets, for two decades or so prior to the effective 
date January 1, 1952, of Public Law 199 of the 82d Congress, wer 
large shippers of fourth class parcel-post mail. They and _ their 
customers, whose numbers run into thousands, used parcel post 
primarily for shipping toys prior to the drastic limitations upon size 
and weight imposed by Public Law 199. This act not only required 
unrealistic size and weight limitations of mailing in parcel post, but 
imposed differing weight and size limitations on parcel-post packages 
mailed between classes of post offices and to different locations 
throughout the country. 

Parcel post is the only nationwide package delivery service. Ii 
was established in 1912, designed to give equal service and facilities 
to those residing in cities, towns, and on the farms. This equality 
ceased with the enactment of Public Law 199. It has proved highly 
objectionable to shippers and detrimental to the business interests 
of the country. Parcel post shipments are a very important part o! 
the average toy manufacturer’s business. The necessity of breaking 
up shipments to the limits imposed by Public Law 199 on shipments 
between first-class post offices has resulted in greatly increased mailing 
costs. 

Moreover, it has necessitated changes in uniform packaging which 
are costly and most burdensome. There has been no single enactment 
of Congress or regulation imposed by the Federal Government that 
has caused as much real hardship and adverse criticism among toy 
manufacturers and their customers who sell toys to the public, as 
the harsh inequities of Public Law 199. 

There is presently a feeling and conviction that this law should be 
repealed, that the length of time Public Law 199 has been in force, 
now more than 7 years, has demonstrated beyond doubt that its 
operation has proved costly and unsatisfactory to the Post Office 
Department, has greatly increased the shipping expense of the toy 
manufacturers and vendors, and has been a demonstrated and need- 
less burden on the vast majority of the citizens of the United States. 
a Law 199 is a failure and should be repealed for these reasons 

There is no adequate substitute for the type of parcel post we 
itina prior to 1952. It complements our basic postal service. 

2. Rates now being charged by concerns which took over the ship- 
ment of packages after Public Law 199 became effective are well 
nigh prohibitive. 

3. This increase in shipping charges raises toy prices to the con- 
sumer. 

4. Failure of Congress to repeal or drastically modify Public Law 
199 continues to increase the inflationary trend. 

S. 1306, introduced by Senator Monroney, would give the relief 
needed by thousands of businessmen who are shippers of small 


parcels. It would immediately establish uniformity in the limits of 


size and weight of parcels mailed between all post offices in the United 
States. 
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Within a little over 1 year, June 30, 1960, there would be complete 
return to the uniformity of size and weight at the level which served 
the Post Office Department and the people of the United States so 
well for 20 years prior to Public Law 199. 

On behalf of the Toy Manufacturers of the U.S.A., Inc., its con- 
stituent members, their employees and workmen, we would respect- 
fully request this subcommittee to approve and recommend to the 
Post Office and Civil Service Committee of the Senate favorable con- 
sideration of this measure. 

Senator Jorpan. Thank you very much. 

T understand that you are a former Congressman and you served 
with Senator Monroney and Senator Carlson? 

Mr. Harter. Yes; 1 served with both of those gentlemen, Senator, 
much to my great satisfaction, and it was with regret that I left the 
House. 

Senator Jorpan. I am sorry that neither one of them could be 
here this morning. I am supposed to be at another committee meet- 
ing, too but there are too many for us all to get to. 

Mr. Harter. I can well realize that. 

Senator Jorpan. Thank you very much for your testimony, Mr, 
Harter. 

Do you have any questions? 

Mr. Kerutn. I wonder if you could comment on the unique prob- 
lem encountered by the toy manufacturers from the standpoint of 
size rather than weight. Is it not true that many of the toys today 
are made of plastics and light materials and they encounter a problem 
in size rather than in weight? 

Mr. Harter. Yes; that is true. As a matter of fact, we have been 
so much interested in this problem imposed by Public Law 199 that 
2 or 3 years ago we sent out a questionnaire to all of the members of 
the toy association, setting forth the limits, starting with 100, overall 
in girth and size of the package, and the 70-pound limit that was in 
effect prior to Public Law 199. 

And then we suggested some lower limits of size and weight in this 
questionnaire, and we had quite a full return from our membership. 
The greatest number of those who returned the questionnaire did feel 
that the limit of 100 inches, overall, was the most satisfactory, and a 
weight of from 50 to 70 pounds. 

I have found in correspondence from individual members of the 
association that the size was of greater importance than the weight. 
Of course with the light plastic toys it is becoming more important as 
time goes on. 

Mr. Kerun. Thank you. 

Senator Jorpan. Thank you very much. 

We are delighted to have you with us today. 

Mr. Harter. Thank you, sir. 

Senator Jorpan. We will take a 5-minute recess. 

(Whereupon, a short recess was taken.) 

Senator Jorpan. The meeting will come to order. 

Mr. Dan Jaspan, legislative representative of the National Associa- 
tion of Postal Supervisors, is the next witness. 
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STATEMENT OF DANIEL JASPAN, LEGISLATIVE REPRESENTATIVE 
OF THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF POSTAL SUPERVISORS 


Mr. Jaspan. My name is Daniel Jaspan. I am the legislative 
representative of the National Association of Postal Supervisors, 
representing more than 22,000 supervisors in the postal field service. 

Ever since the enactment of Public Law 199 restricting the size 
and weight of parcels mailed to first-class offices, resolutions have been 
passed by our local and State branches as well as by our national 
conventions requesting that the former size and weight limits be 
restored for parcel post packages. Our members, who either direc ‘tly 
or indirectly recognize the operational difficulties, and realize that this 
discrimination leads to misunderstanding and dissatisfaction among 
the mailers, ask that Public Law 199 be repealed—and that such action 
be taken as soon as feasible. At our arena there have been no 
dissenting votes on that subject. Apparently postal supervisors are 
unanimously in favor of repeal of this law, which was unpopular 
among postal employees from its inception. 

In the first place, Public Law 199 is difficult to administer. To be 
certain that no parcels declared oversize and/or overweight by this law 
are accepted, the accepting clerk and other employees are often delayed 
in the performance of their other duties since it is necessary constantly 
to refer to the list of first-class post offices when parcels are mailed as 
well as during transit. It is an impossible task to memorize the 
3,000-odd offices of the first-class category, and the magnitude 
of this task may be realized when we consider that there are 
constant changes of offices between the first-class and other classes, 
due to increases and decreases of receipts. Checking the listing of 
first-class offices often means that mailers are delayed since they are 
kept waiting additional time while the clerk checks to see whether the 
office of address is a first-class office. We also understand that many 
of the smaller offices which suddenly find that they have been ad- 
vanced to first-class status find that they have no alternative method 
of delivery service for parcels. There are also offices that are second- 
and even third-class offies which grow into first-class offices on account 
of additional business brought there by certain mailing firms or by 
additional mailers moving into the office. Suddenly the mailers who 
have made such offices grow find that their parcels can no longer be 
mailed to other first-class offices, since they are heavier or larger than 
permitted by Public Law 199. 

Some people may feel that postal employees are happy when they 
can refuse a parcel or other type of m: ailing because it does not con- 
form to regulations. I know from personal experience that this is 
untrue. Very often mailers and I am referring to individual 
mailers—take great care and much time to wrap parcels for mailing. 
You can well imagine how such a person feels when he presents his 
masterpiece to the clerk and is told that the parcel is a half-pound 
overweight or slightly too large and cannot be accepted. In most 

cases, he has traveled quite a distance to the post office and must 
make the trip home and unwrap and rewrap his parcel before it can 
be accepted. Some items just cannot be cut down to size. This cer- 
tainly does not establish good customer relationship and this is especi- 
ally true when the person whose 41 -pound parcel has been refused for 
delivery in his own city sees mailer at the next window have a parcel 
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of 44 pounds accepted for delivery in a foreign country. If he desires 
to send a parcel from Washington to Chicago, he cannot send even 
21 pounds. And you can imagine the poor customer relationship if a 
parcel is accepted and is later returned because it is oversize or 
overweight. 

As postal employees, we cannot understand why there should be 
zone restrictions against parcel post any more than that there should 
be similar restrictions of other classes of meil among first-class offices. 
As human beings we do not like the ‘“‘tongue-lashings” we often take 
when we must necessarily refuse certain parcels on account of the 
provisions of this law; the blame is always placed on the employee 
or the postal service rather than on the Congress which enacted this 
law. As supervisors and part of management, we are directly con- 
cerned with the loss of revenue resulting from the decreased size and 
and weight limits imposed by Public Law 199. We are particularly 
interested in increasing the receipts of the only class of mail that is 
required by law to pay its own way. 

Our association does not join in the feeling that parcel post is not a 
public service but that it should be administered by private enterprise. 
We feel that the parcel post system is a definite part of our com- 
munications system. 

We hope that this subcommittee will report the bill favorably and 
that final action will be taken leading to the repeal of Public Law 199. 
Such action will be appreciated not only by postal employees, but 
by the general public. 

Thank you very much for the opportunity of presenting this 
statement. 

Senator Jorpan. Thank you very much. Are there questions? 

Mr. Kerurn. Did your organization testify on Public Law 199? 

Mr. Jaspan. That was before I came down here, Mr. Kerlin, but I 
believe our association testified against what became Public Law 199. 
So far as I know, our association is on record as being against the bill 
that became Public Law 199. 

Mr. Keruin. You have consistently, since that time, been opposed 
to the measure, is that correct? 

Mr. Jaspan. Yes, definitely, and at every one of our conventions, 
our local and State branches have all passed resolutions. There has 
been no favorable comment on Public Law 199 that I have heard 
since it became law. 

Mr. Kerurn. At an earlier hearing, in the testimony of the Post 
Office Department, it was stated that some of their mechanical equip- 
ment would perhaps not handle larger packages. 

What problem would be encountered by the employees if that 
should turn out to be true? What is your position with respect to 
that? 

Mr. Jaspan. Mr. Kerlin, I don’t think they will ever develop a 
machine that will handle all different sizes and shapes of pxrcel post. 
For instance, right now it is possible to send brooms, a broom handle. 
That can’t go through with the other parcels. That would have to be 
handled manually. And there are other, many other odd sizes and 
shapes that I doubt whether they will ever be able to handle 
mechanically. There will always be some manual handling, in 
addition to the mechanical. 
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Mr. Kerurn. Your position is that you would rather manhandle 
packages than be manhandled by the customers, is that correct? 


Mr. Jaspan. Definitely. 


Senator Jorpan. Thank you very much. 
Our next witness is Mr. Rowland Jones, Jr, of the American Retail 


Federation. 


STATEMENT OF ROWLAND JONES, JR., PRESIDENT, AMERICAN 
RETAIL FEDERATION 


Mr. Jones. We appreciate the opportunity of appearing in this 


hearing on this very vital matter. 


Since 1950 we have appeared in 


every available hearing on this subject to express our views in this 


area. 
My name is Rowland Jones, Jr. 


I am the president of the American 


Retail Federation, with offices at 1145 19th Street, NW., Washington, 


D.C. 


The American Retail Federation is a federation of 30 national retail 
associations and 38 statewide associations of retailers, representing 
through their combined membership more than 800,000 retail estab- 
lishments. A list of the association members joining in this statement 


is attached. 
(The list is as follows: ) 


STATE ASSOCIATIONS 


Alabama Council of Retail Merchants, 
Ine. 

Arizona Federation of Retail Associa- 
tions 

Arkansas Council of Retail Merchants, 
Ine. 

California Retailers Association 

Colorado Retailers Association 

Delaware Retailers’ Council 

Florida State Retailers Association 

Georgia Mercantile Association 

Idaho Retailers Association, Inc. 

Illinois Retail Merchants Association 

Associated Retailers of Indiana, Inc. 

Towa Retail Federation, Inc. 

Kentucky Merchants Association, Inc. 

Louisiana Retailers Association 

Maine Merchants Association, Inc. 

Maryland Council of Retail Merchants, 
Ine. 

Massachusetts Council of Retail Mer- 
chants 

Michigan Retailers Association 

Minnesota Retail Federation, Ine. 

Mississippi Retail Merchants Associa- 
tion 


Missouri Retailers Association 

Nebraska Federation of Retail Associa- 
tions, Ine. 

Nevada Retail Merchants Association 

Retail Merchants’ Association of New 
Jersey 

New York State Council of Retail Mer- 
chants, Ine. 

North Carolina Merchants Association, 
Ine. 

Ohio State Council of Retail Merchants 

Oklahoma Retail Merchants Association 

Oregon State Retailers’ Council 

Pennsylvania Retailers’ Association, Inc. 

Rhode Island Retail Association 

Retail Merchants Association of South 
Dakota 

Tennessee Retail Merchants Council 

Council of Texas Retailers’ Associations 

Utah Council of Retailers 

Virginia Retail Merchants Association, 
Inc. 

Associated Retailers of Washington 

West Virginia Retailers Association, Inc. 
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NATIONAL ASSOCIATIONS 


American Retail Coal Association 

Associated Retail Bakers of America 

Association of Family Apparel Stores, 
Ine. 

Institute of Distribution, Inc. 

Mail Order Association of America 

National Appliance and Radio-TV Deal- 
ers Association 

National Association 
Stores 

National Association of House to House 
Installment Cos., Inc. 

National Association of Music 
chants, Ine. 

National Association of Retail C lothiers 
& Furnishers 

National Association of Retail Grocers 

National Association of Shoe Chain 
Stores 

National Council on Business Mail, Inc. 

National Foundation for Consumer 


of Chain Drug 


Mer- 


National Industrial Stores Association 

National Luggage Dealers Association 

National Retail Farm Equipment Asso- 
clation 

National Retail Furniture Association 

National Retail Hardware Association 

National Retail] Merchants Association 

National Retail Tea & Coffee Merchants 
Association 

Nationa! Shoe Retailers Association 

National Sporting Goods Association 

National Tire Dealers & Retreaders 
Association, Inc. 

Retail Jewelers of America, Inc. 

Retail Paint & Wallpaper Distributors 
of America, Ine. 

Super Market Institute, Inc. 

Variety Stores Association, Inc. 

Women’s Apparel Chains Association, 


Credit, Inc. Ine. 


Mr. Jonrs. We are here to testify in support of S. 1306, the Mon- 
roney bill. 

The retail industry believes that present parcel post size and weight 
limitations are against the best interests of the public. Retailing, 
therefore, strongly supports the bill, S. 1306, as a measure that is 
vitally necessary to the entire economy. 


This support is based on two major premises. First, the enactment 


of this bill is vitally necessary to maintain quick and economical small 


shipment services for business and the general public. Second, the 
enactment of this bill will remove the present size and weight limita- 
tions which are, of themselves, discriminatory, confusing and costly. 

Retailers, small shippers and the general public rely principally on 
one of two transportation agencies for small package shipments. 
These are the parcel post service and the Railway Express Agency. 
Recent developments have made retailers, at least, aware that this 
service may be drastically curtailed, if not eliminated. To put it 
bluntly, we see no future for the Railway Express Agency. 

While transportation problems generally are handled by another 
committee of the Senate, we believe that thi# committee will be in- 
terested in a brief summary of the facts which lead us to believe that 
Railway Express, as we know it, will soon be a thing of the past. 

In 1929, 86 of the most important railroads in this country took 
over the various express services and consolidated them into what was 
called the Railway Express Agency. For years this system, which 
was approved by the Interstate Commerce Commission, was success- 
ful, profitable, and provided a high quality, reliable service. The 
agency, during the years of World War II, handled a tremendous 
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volume of traffic. In the postwar years, the agency suffered from th 
greatly increased costs of labor, for essentially the express traffic is 
subject to more manual handlings than other freight traffic. The in- 
creased costs required them to increase rates and almost every year 
since 1947 has shown an increased charge. 

Other ailments occurred. The rail lines started discontinuing un- 
“seas passenger trains, upon which express service relied. Air- 

ine services, freight forwarder operations, motortruck runs—all 
competitive services—increased. Legislative efforts to restrict parce! 
post service through size and weight limits, sponsored by the railroads 
and the Express Agency, were successful in having Public Law 199 
passed in 1952. The relief was only transitory. 

At the termination of the original 25-year contract, in 1954, the 
railroads questioned the future of the agency as then constituted. 
Railroads were generally unhappy because of the operating bases. 
The agency collects all of the express charges and deducts all of the 
operating expenses. Thereafter, from the residue, the railroads are 
given allocated amounts, called express privilege ‘payments, a very 
complicated system, to compensate them for providing the under- 
lying transportation service. The result, in 1954, was an extended 
and slightly modified contract, which permitted, after 5 years, any 
railroad to drop out by giving 1 year’s notice. This was, in effect, a 
temporary postponement of an inevitable decision. 

In December, the largest shareholder in the agency, the New York 
Central Railroad, announced that they would withdraw from the 
contract in 1960. The formal notice was postponed and the contract 
unanimously amended to permit notification by any member railroad 
within 6 months instead of a year. A new president has since been 
named to the Railway Express Agency—formerly an attorney for 
the Pennsylvania Railroad, the second largest shareholder. (The 
Pennsylvania RR. and New York Central own over 25 percent of 
the Railway Express system.) The rail lines now claim that the 
agency operations cost them millions of dollars every year to maintain. 

What is forthcoming? Some years ago an ICC Commissioner, since 
retired, came forth with a suggestion which became known as the 
Alldr edge plan. This envisioned the expansion of the sizes, weights, 
and types of commodities handled by the post office in parcel post 
service. Thereby the Railway Express could be dissolved and the 
parcel post system made more efficient by the added traffic, and the 
rails and trucklines able to carry the heavier shipments. Somewhat 
of the same — is found in many suggestions today. Senate 
Resolution No. 8, now before this committee, provides, among other 
things, for the nal of the possibility of the post office acquiring the 
facilities and equipment of the Express Agency. 

Faced with the almost certain loss of express service in the near 
future, it becomes absolutely necessary to fill the gap. The best and 
easiest way to fill this gap, as far as small shipments are concerned, 
is by expanding size and weight limits of parcel post to at least the 
limits proposed by S. 1306, the Monroney bill. 

Even if the Railway Express Agency is able to drag on its weary 
existence for a few more years, there are ample and cogent reasons 
why S. 1306 should be enacted without delay. 

Its enactment would end the discriminatory, confusing and costly 
restrictions now existing because of Public Law 199, which I would 
like to discuss briefly. 
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(1) The restrictions are highly discriminatory. The present size 
and weight limitations make second-class citizens out of a majority 
of the people of this country, depending upon where they live or 
upon what type of mail service they receive. People who live in 
communities served by second-, third-, or fourth-class post offices 
receive more liberal treatment than those living in a community 
served by a first-class post office. 

Business competitive relationships are also severely affected. A 
manufacturer located within the city limits of a first-class post office 
is at a distinct disadvantage compared with a competitor who still 
has access to the old parcel post limits, even though identical products 
and almost identical traffic movements are involved. 

(2) The restrictions are costly and confusing. They cause all 
shippers—and the Post Office Department—extra trouble and ex- 
pense unnecessarily. Even now a large part of the public does not 
have readily available information on the class of post office involved 
in their shipments. Patrons frequently find after appearing at the 
post office window with a parcel ready to mail that it is unacceptable. 
This usually involves a return of the parcel to the home or the place 
of business for reconsigning or repacking. Even when the regulations 
are known, the splitting of shipments—when that is feasible—involves 
added unnecessary costs. 

(3) The restrictions are placing a brake on the economic growth 
of this country. The facts are clear that a substantial volume of 
traffic formerly handled by the Post Office Department now no longer 
moves in commercial channels. ‘This traffic was in low-value items 
and high-cubic-inch measurements, that needed low rates to make 
the transaction attractive to the customer and profitable for the 
shipper. ‘These items are not sold and are not shipped at the high 
transportation charges of express service—even where express service 
is available. 

The economy of this country has been promoted to a substantial 
degree by the parcel post system. Contrary to the diversion argu- 
ments which have been frequently advanced the parcel post system, 
for the most part, has created its own traffic and support a high level 
of economic activity for manufacturers, distributors, and the con- 
suming public, which present alternative forms of transportation 
could never have developed. 

No private transportation enterprise has been or is in a position 
now to duplicate the nationwide facilities necessary for such postal 
service. The sharing of these facilities and overhead is a major 
reason why it is possible to provide an economical parcel post system, 
notwithstanding the burdens assumed in operating small or remote 
uneconomic postal units. 

(4) The restrictions have been costly to everyone. The present 
size and weight restrictions have cost the Post Office heavily in reve- 
nue. The frequent i increases in parcel post rates since the enactment 
of Public Law 199 are striking proof of this fact. This loss in revenue 
has become a burden on all users of parcel post, not simply a burden 
on those users subject to the restrictions. 

Today, as in recent vears, Congress has been deeply concerned with 
the vitality of our economy. Congress has been equally concerned 
with the cost of living. It has been generally agreed that to maintain 
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a dynamic expanding economy we must have mass production, effi- 
cient distribution and maximum consumption. Only in this way can 
new jobs be provided for our growing population. Only an expanded 
economy can honor the commitments already made by Government. 
Only an expanding economy can create new wealth, the basis for 
progress in any nation. 

To insure an expanding economy, we must apply to every act and 
function of Government the hard test of whether or not it contributes 
to that end. Unless some overwhelming counterargument can be 
presented, it is hard to see how a law that adds to the cost of goods 
without adding to quantity is in the public interest. As it turns out, 
Public Law 199 is doing just that. 

The parcel post service has frequently been attacked on the basis 
of its being a Government agency invading the area of private business. 
No private business could begin to operate a comparable service on 
the four classes of mail and over rural routes, reaching into the homes 
of every citizen. We are now witnessing the decline of the Railway 
Express Agency into an unprofitable, inefficient, and uneconomic pri- 
vate operation. The railroads have now embarked on a program 
which apparently will lead to its dissolution. This inevitably leaves 
the post office, through its parcel post system, as the only means by 
which this vast area of small shipment transportation may be served. 
Particularly now it should not be fettered by unrealistic restrictions. 

In conclusion, for these reasons your committee is urged to report 
S. 1306 favorably. Thank you for the privilege of appearing before 
you today. 

Senator Jorpan. Thank you, Mr. Jones. Do vou have any further 
statement to add? 

Mr. Jonss. No, sir. 

Senator Jorpan. Are there any questions? 

(No response.) 

Senator Jorpan. Thank you very much. 

Mr. John 8. McDougal. 




























STATEMENT OF JOHN S. McDOUGAL, CHAIRMAN, TRANSPORTA- 
TION COMMITTEE, NATIONAL RETAIL MERCHANTS ASSOCIA- 
TION, ACCOMPANIED BY JOHN HAYES, VICE PRESIDENT, NA- 

TIONAL RETAIL MERCHANTS ASSOCIATION 


Mr. McDovaat. Senator, Mr. John Hayes, vice president of the 
National Retail Merchants Association, is here with me this morning. 

Senator Jorpan. We are glad to have you also. 

You may proceed. . 

Mr. McDouaat. My name is John McDougal; I am traffic manager 
of Woodward & Lothrop, a large department store in Washington, 
D.C., with branch stores in nearby Maryland and Virginia. 

I am appearing here as a representative of the National Retail 
Merchants Association, a voluntary trade association, for approxi- 
mately 10,700 department, specialty, and chain stores with members 
located in every State in the Union and the District of Columbia. 
Our members have a combined annual sales volume in excess of $18 
billion. I am chairman of the transportation committee of the Na- 
tional Retail Merchants Association. 
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I appear before you today to urge that Senator Monroney’s bill 
S. 1306 be enacted into law. This bill would tend to correct some of 
the present inequities in our parcel post system 

It is the position of the National Retail Merchants Association that 
the maximum limits of size and weight of parcel post should be uni- 
form among all classes of post offices. 5S. 1306 provides for uniformity 
in size of 100 inches between all classes of post offices and after June 
30, 1960, uniformity in weight of 70 pounds between all classes of post 
offices. 

Our stores are large users of parcel post. We use this medium of 
transportation to bring merchandise into our stores and to ship our 
customers’ purchases beyond the delivery limits of the stores. 

Our stores are vitally interested in the passage of S. 1306. There 
are several cogent reasons for this. 

1. Dissatisfaction with the effect of Public Law 199. A survey 
made by our members, which includes large and small stores, chains, 
and independents disclosed: 

A. Loss of sales. Fifty-one percent of the stores surveyed said that 
they lost sales because of Public Law 199, where the customer’s pur- 
chase had to be delivered beyond a store’s own truck delivery zone. 

B. Increase in selling expense. Eighty percent of the stores sur- 
veyed said that the restriction on use of wed post has increased their 
selling expense and has caused much confusion in their stores. This 
is due to the fact that, particularly on cash purchases, the transporta- 
tion cost is collected at the time the sale is completed. It becomes 
necessary for sales people to take time from waiting on customers to 
call for information as to whether a given package can be shipped by 
parcel post or whether such package must move by other means of 
transportation, so that the correct transportation charges can be 
collected from the customer. 

C. Increase in packing expense. Eighty-seven percent of the stores 
participating in the survey, said that they had an increase in packing 
expense on customer purchases. This was brought about by the neces- 
sity of dividing the shipment into two or more packages instead of one 
in order to ship by parcel post. These increases ranged from $200 for 
very small stores to a high of $12,000 for a large store. 

D. An increase in transportation cost. Ninety-five percent of the 
stores in the survey said that they experienced a considerable increase 
in transportation costs, which covered both deliveries to out-of-town 
customers and small shipments of merchandise from manufacturers. 
These increases ranged from $150 per year for small stores to a high 
of $50,000 for a large store. 

E. Loss of customer’s goodwill. If one of our customers selects two 
identical items, one which is to be forwarded to a first-class post office 
and the other to a post office that is classified as second, third, or fourth 
there could be a difference in transportation costs If the package 
exceeded 72 inches, the one for the first-class post office would have to 
move by some method of transportation other than parcel post at a 
much higher transportation expense The package over 72 inches in 
size but under 100 inches destined for a second-, third-, or fourth-class 
post office could move at the much lower parcel post charge. It is 
difficult to explain the difference in transportation charges to Mrs. 
Customers. An additional source of customer dissatisfaction occurs 
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when the addressee lives beyond the free delivery limits of common 
carriers, and the customer must go several miles to pick up the parcel. 

F. Unfair advantage of one store over another. A store in a first- 
class post office city is at a considerable disadvantage in competing 
with another store that may be only a few miles away in a second-class 
post office town. 

G. Manufacturer’s relationship. Seventy-five percent of the stores 
surveyed have followed the practice, since the restrictive regulations 
became effective, of requesting manufacturers to make two or more 
parcels of a shipment of merchandise, to conform with Public Law 
199. Ten percent reported they have had good success along these 
lines, 52 percent fair, and 37 percent poor. The manufacturers have 
been faced with an additional expense in following these instructions— 
where they have been followed—and it has resulted in irritation and 
controversies between store and manufacturer. Stores have had to 
follow this practice in order to keep their incoming transportation 
costs at a reasonable level. On small consignments the charges would 
run as much as 10 percent of the cost of the merchandise if shipped 
in one package via a more costly means of transportation than parce! 
post. 

2. Another reason our asking approval of S. 1306 is that it will 
provide for a uniform size and weight limit for merchandise we pack 
for mailing. Under Public Law 199 we now have three standards 
to use in packing, namely, whether it is a first class post office in the 
local, first, or second zones; a first class post office beyond the second 
postal zone; and other than a first class post office. 

3. There are many items in a department store when packed for 
shiarennt that exceed the size limit of 72 inches yet when going to 2 
first class post office must be shipped by some other, but more costly 
means of transportation. Toys, dishes, blankets, housewares, lamps 
and shades, and luggage are just a few of these items. Gift boxes 
and wrapping are services that most department stores offer their 
customers. Gift boxes and wrapping, however, add to the size of 
the merchandise when packed for shipping. For example, a com- 
forter in a gift box with only corrugation, gift paper, ribbons, and 
wrapping paper added to the gift box would probably exceed 72 
inches yet the package would only weigh approximately 7 pounds. 

At the present time if a retail store wanted to send such a package 
to Indianapolis, Ind., from Washington, D.C. at the lowest cost, it 
would have to ship via Railway Express at a cost of $2.36. Yet, i 
this store wanted to mail this package to Coatesville, Ind., which is 
not a first class post office, the cost would be 66 cents. 

Under Senator Monroney’s bill, S. 1306, this package could be mailed 
to either Indianapolis or Coatesville, Ind. for 66 cents. There are 
so many items in our stores that are in the weight bracket of 21 to 
70 pounds and of a size up to 100 united inches when packed fo: 
shipping that there is a compelling need for the size and weight 
increases provided in S. 1306. 

Our industry serving the American public needs an efficient, eco- 
nomical transportation service serving all communities for the move- 
ment of our small parcels and those of our customers. No private 
enterprise system of transportation can duplicate the nationwide 
facilities maintained by the Post Office Department for the purpose 
of moving the mail. Of course we want parcel post to pay its own 
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way and not be subsidized competition to other modes of transporta- 
tion. We believe that the passage of S. 1306 would give the Post 
Office Department uniformity, additional volume, and increased 
revenue. 

We also believe the passage of S. 1306 would give our stores and 
the American public a much needed more realistic size and weight 
limit for parcel post which would result in a more efficient and eco- 
nomical transportation service for the movement of small parcels. 

Thank you, gentlemen, for the time you have extended me today. 

Senator Jorpan. Thank you very much, sir. 

Any questions? 

Mr. Pascuat. Mr. McDougal, I have one question. You repre- 
sent a pretty large store in this area. 

Mr. McDovaeat. Thank you. 

Mr. Pascua. Which is more important to your stores, the size of 
the package or the weight? 

Mr. McDouaat. The size is more important than the weight. 
While we would like to have uniformity of 70 pounds, it is the size 
that is giving us the most trouble. 

Mr. Pascua. That is the uniform size in all post offices would be 
more important to you as a mailer, is that right? 

Mr. McDoueat. That is correct. 

Senator Jorpan. Thank you very much, Mr. McDougal. 

Mr. Louis Rothschild, executive director of the National Association 
of Retail Clothiers and Furnishers. 

We are glad to have you with us, Mr. Rothschild. 


STATEMENT OF LOUIS ROTHSCHILD, EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR OF 
THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF RETAIL CLOTHIERS AND 
FURNISHERS 


Mr. Roruscuitp. Thank you, Senator. With your consent, Mr. 
Chairman, I would like to file the statement and speak very briefly 
extemporaneously. 

Senator Jorpan. That would be perfectly satisfactory. 

Mr. Rornscuiip. The National Association of Re ts eil Clothiers and 
Furnishers is the national trade association of men’s wear retailers, 
who are essentially small merchants who, in the past, have been de- 
pendent upon parcel post for probably 50 to 60 percent of their 
incoming merchandise. 

We have historically been opposed to Public Law 199 and I appeared 
before the committees of the Congress when that law was being con- 
sidered in opposition to it. 

I realize that it is not the most tactful thing in the world to appear 
here today and to, in effect, say “We told you so,” but that is the fact, 
and risking bad psy chology, I would like to recall very briefly that we 
said then that the passage of that law would divert much traffic to 
other means of transportation, other than railway express and that 
has happened in the men’s wear industry, largely with truck shipping. 
We said at that time also—and I am trying to be brief—that the 
passage of the limitation on sizes and weights would lead to evasion 
of the law. Now that evasion is a regular practice today in that 
manufacturers who are shipping a dozen shirts to a haberdasher in a 
first-class post office community will break it into three packages in 
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order to keep within the present limitation. That is a terrific added 
expense to the retailer who pays the cost of the incoming transporta- 
tion and also to the manufacturer, where three cartons are being used 
where one should have sufficed. 

The passage of the bill now being considered by your committee 
will obviate that drain on small business. In my prepared statement 
I cite one case of a Florida retailer who very recently wrote that the 
number of shipments coming into his store has increased 38 percent, 
and that is all due to the breaking down into smaller shipments to 
evade, really, the purpose of Public Law 199, which I said then and 
which I respectfully say today, is an uneconomical statute. 

Then, again being untactful, those years ago I recited that you 
cannot by legislation save an uneconomic business enterprise. The 
purpose of Public Law 199, many of us believe, was to rescue Railway 
Express. It has not served that function. Railway Express today 
is in dire financial straits; its supporting members are dissatisfied, 
many of them, with it. Their total number of employees—and one 
of the purposes of the law, one of the arguments at the time was that 
the number of employees had dropped—the number of employees 
today is, I believe, lower than it was at that time when the law was 
passed. They have not been rescued. No one has been helped by 
Public Law 199. The public has been discomforted, the small busi- 
nessman has suffered increased transportation costs. The manu- 
facturer has been put to the burden of higher packaging costs. 

I might say here that every year since, our association at its annual 
conventions has regularly adopted resolutions urging the Congress to 
liberalize the size and weight limitations, and at every congressional 
hearing since we have appeared with the same story 

It is our hope that this honorable committee and this Congress will 
recognize that frankly Public Law 199 was a mistake and will remedy 
the evil. 

Than you very much. 

(The complete statement of Mr. Rothschild is as follows:) 










STATEMENT OF 





Louis RoruscuHitp, Executive Drrector, NAtTionaL ASsocta- 
TION OF RetarL CLointers & FURNISHERS 


Gentlemen, my name is Louis Rothschild and I am executive director of the 
National Association of Retail Clothiers and Furnishers. This association’s 
membership numbers approximately 2,500 men’s and boys’ apparel stores and 
is representative of the 27,000 retailers in this industry. The association is ap- 
proaching 50 years of service devoted exclusively to the men’s and boys’ apparel 
industry and is the recognized spokesman for the industry. 

Our trade is essentially small business. There is nothing probably more genu- 
inely independent and part of the spirit of American small business than the 
privately owned men’s wear store. According to the latest Census Bureau 
statistics there are approximately 27,000 men’s wear retail establishments. The 
average store does less than $100,000 volume. It is a small store, just 25 by 100 
feet, employing less than four persons. It exemplifies the typical small retail 
business which is the backbone of American independence and industry. 

Because they are small business, the members of our association are particularly 
aware of the problems of small business. They are quick to feel the biting effect 
of the rising cost of doing business for theirs is a thin line between a profitable 
and an unprofitable operation. A slight variation in their cost of operating can 
wipe out all profitability for their entire year’s operation. 

For these reasons the small men’s wear retailer is deeply concerned in the cost 
of receiving their merchandise. Approximately 50 percent of his business is done 
in a category termed ‘furnishings,’ namely, shirts, sport shirts, neckwear, hats, 
gloves, and similar goods other than suits and outercoats. Over the years parcel 
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post has been the logical, proper, and historical transportation media. It was 
the most economical, the most practical and the best way in which to receive their 
merchandise. 

All of this has been altered to a great extent due to the passage of Public Law 
199 which restricts the sizes and weights of parcels. The small men’s wear retailer 
has been forced to turn to other means of shipment which have proven to be more 
costly and time consuming in transit. This has worked a hardship on these 
retailers—our members. These more expensive transportation costs have been 
the slight variation that in many cases has turned a profitable operation into a 
losing business. 

Almost typical of the experiences of men’s wear stores are the experiences of a 
Florida retailer who recently with the aid of his auditor made a statistical analysis 
of his business operation from 1956 through 1958. We have been privileged in 
an opportunity to review this summary and to use it here today. This merchant 
has been in business for 77 years in the same location and has enjoyed a loyal 
following and a sound business. But in the past several years his costs of doing 
business have increased so that last year for the first time since 1933, he had a net 
loss. 

Here is the merchant’s analysis in his own words: 

“Our gross sales were down 2.3 percent, but our cost of sales was up 1.1 percent, 
resulting in a decrease in our gross profit from 35.42 percent down to 33.14 percent 
in the 2-year period. Although we have not been able to give our experienced 
and devoted help a pay raise in the 2 vears, our overhead climed another 1.1 per- 
cent. Our net profit disappeared completely under this burden * * *.” 

This men’s wear retailer listed eight points that have entered strongly into this 
condition. Three of these points are pertinent to the subject being studied here 
today. Again, let me quote him: 

“Although our unit purchases were practically the same for the 2 years, the 
number of shipments made us in 1958 were 56 percent greater than in 1956. 

“These conditions, when added to transportation rate increases, caused the 
cost of getting goods into our store to climb 38 percent in the 2 years, although 
volume was virtually the same. 

“Getting already delayed shipments by faster and more expensive carriers 
resulted in another $215 of unnecessary expense.”’ 

As you can see, each of these points pertain to transportation and transporta- 
tion costs. This is not unique to this retailer, but is a common problem to all 
men’s wear retailers. 

Men’s wear retailers have sought a way to overcome this obstacle in the path 
of successful business operation. At each annual men’s wear convention since 
the passage of Public Law 199, the retailers passed resolutions calling for the repeal 
of Public Law 199. 

At the time Public Law 199 was being first studied, our organization appeared 
in opposition before the House of Representatives committee. Last year we 
appeared before this same subcommittee in support of S. 3899 which would have 
established a uniform 40-pound weight and 84-inch combined length and girth 
on parcels. 

We pointed out that the small retailer needed relief. That the law had added 
to the cost of his doing business. We pointed out that the transportation busi- 
ness would not be diverted to Railway Express but to other forms of transportation, 
particularly truck deliveries. That the law was being circumvented by breaking 
a shipment of identical merchandise into several shipments to comply with 
postal regulations. 

Split shipments are a problem in this industry of such a monumental nature 
that they might be termed a hazard to business. Let’s take a case—although 
hypothetical here, it happens daily in the men’s wear business—where a merchant 
orders 3 dozen bulky knit sweaters in assorted sizes and colors. Upon processing 
this order at the manufacturer’s plant, it is determined that the merchandise 
will not fit into one parcel that comes within the maximum parcel post size and 
weight limitations. He has two alternatives: (1) to ship them by other, more 
costly transportation means, or (2) split the shipment into two or more boxes 
that will comply with parcel post regulations. 

The two parcels are mailed and one becomes delayed along the way. When 
the retailer opens the parcel that arrives, he has some of the sweaters. Yet he 
cannot process them or put them on display because he doesn’t have the necessary 
range in sizes and varieties of colors. If he puts them up as they come in, a 
man that wears a size 38 sweater looks at them and likes them. But the size 38’s 
are in the box that hasn’t arrived yet. Will the customer wait for the shipment? 
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Sometimes, but not usually for they are often an impulse sale and if he wants it 
then he will look somewhere else for the sweater in the size that fits him. Or 
suppose that some of the 38’s are there, but not all the colors. He sees a size 
40 in a red sweater and he wants it in asize 38. The red size 38 is in the other box. 
Again, he usually won’t buy some other color in a 38, nor will he buy the desired 
color in a 40. The result is that the merchant has lost a sale because he hasn’t 
received his merchandise in a full range of colors and sizes at the same time. On 
the other hand, the retailer can prevent the loss of this sale by keeping all of the 
sweaters off the shelf until he has the full range of selections. But his sales 
opportunities go by while he awaits the receipt of the second box. Let me refer 
you to the earlier quotation of the increased number of shipments as a specific 
example of how this problem has become so critical. 

The possibility of losing sales is most important, but there are other ill effects 
of the size and weight limitations that necessitate split shipments. There is a 
waste in packaging materials and an added cost for materials. The postage on 
several parcels is higher than it would be on one larger package. The cost of 
insurance is increased by breaking the shipment. And there is a substantial 
increase in labor costs in packing, handling, and shipping several packages instead 
of one, as well as additional recordkeeping at the retail and manufacturing levels. 

The intervening time between those hearings last year and these today has not 
altered the situation. The split shipments continue, the costs continue to rise 
and I might add the Post Office Department has been pushing for even higher 
rates. 

Again this year at our annual convention in February in Chicago which over 
5,000 merchants in the men’s wear industry attended, a resolution was unani- 
mously passed calling for a revision of the sizes and weights limits on parcel post. 
Here is the text of that resolution: 

“We again urge the amendment of Public Law 199 to restore the former size 
and weight limits for parcel post packages and to provide that such packages be 
mailable at post offices of all classes on a uniform basis.” 

Gentlemen, the problem still exists and the small independent merchants in 
the nien’s wear industry still plead for relief from this two-edged sword—Public 
Law 199. It is two-edged for the goods and parcels that cannot be diverted to 
other modes of transportation are carried at a higher rate because some parcels 
are diverted, and secondly lowering the parcel post volume while the fixed costs 
of postal operation remain constant. 

As the spokesman for men’s wear retailers across the country, the National 
Association of Retail Clothiers & Furnishers urges you to give your immediate 
and favorable consideration to S. 1306 and that you report this bill to the U.S. 
Senate as early as possible. We are in favor of and support 8. 1306 and the 
principle embodied in the Honorable James H. Morrison’s bill, H.R. 3670, now 
being considered by your companion body, the House of Representatives. 

Thank you. 


Senator Jorpan. Thank you very much. 

The next witness is Lawrence EK. Ernst, general manager of the 
National Star Route Mail Carriers Association. 

Mr. Ernst. 


STATEMENT OF LAWRENCE E. ERNST, GENERAL MANAGER, 
NATIONAL STAR ROUTE MAIL CARRIERS ASSOCIATION 


Mr. Ernst. Mr. Chairman, and members of the committee, I am 
Lawrence E. Ernst, general manager, National Star Route Mail 
Carriers Association, with headquarters at 301 East Capitol Street, 
Washington, District of Columbia. 

First, |] want to thank you for giving me this opportunity to appear 
before this committee to express the views of mail contractors with 
respect to 5. 1306 to readjust the size and weight limitations on 
fourth-class mail matter. 

Star route contractors provide exclusive service to more than 
26,000 post offices throughout the United States in addition to pro- 
viding supplemental service to the remaining 10,000 post offices. 
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These contractors are required to handle all classes of mail, and while 
this bill would no doubt result in additional traffic for them to han- 
dle, they are in a position to provide any additional service neces- 
sary to handle the increase due to change in the size and weight 
limitations on mail. In fact, they are looking forward to this 
proposed change and want to go on record as supporting this bill. 

Contractors are now required to handle equipment and supplies 
for the Post Office Department as U.S. mail. Equipment and sup- 
plies needs to be clarified in that the Post Office Department now 
attaches a penalty tag, or label, to such articles as street letter- 
boxes, file cabinets, desks, clothes lockers, et cetera, and then con- 
tractors are required to handle same as U.S. mail, regardless of their 
ability to do so. This imposes hardships on many of the carriers, 
and it is the opinion of the carriers and the association that such 
items as mentioned above cannot be classified as equipment and 
supplies and should not handled as U.S. mail. 

It is the opinion of the association that equipment refers to empty 
mailbags being returned to depositories for future use, and that sup- 
plies refers to stamps, stamped envelopes, Post Office Department 
forms, et cetera. Please understand that the carrier has no objec- 
tion to handling equipment and supplies, regardless of contents, but 
they feel that the size and weight limit should be in conformity with 
regulations governing the mailing of parcel post packages by the 
general public. In other words, the Post Office Department should 
be required to comply with laws and regulations that affect the mail- 
ing public. The items mentioned above and classified as equipment 
and supplies must be handled manually since there are no hydraulic 
lifts at post offices to load or unload same. 

The U.S. Stamped Envelope —— at Dayton, Ohio, mails many 
cartons of envelopes (under penalty label) that exceed 100 inches in 
length and girth and weigh up to 100 pounds or more. This informa- 
tion was developed when I was general superintendent, Railway Mail 
Service, at Cincinnati, Ohio, and recommendation was submitted to 
the Department requesting the size and weight limit be reduced in 
order to eliminate possible injury to personnel handling such mail. 
No action was taken at that time and so far as I know, the situation 
has not changed to date. 

The association, on behalf of the mail contractors earnestlv requests 
vour help in correcting the situation referred to above, and it is our 
opinion that the size and weight limit of supplies and equipment of 
the Post Office Department should comply with laws and regulations 
affecting the mailing public. 

Mr. Chairman, I am happy to have been privileged to Lac before 
you and your committee and present the views of the National Star 
Route Mail Carriers Association and we are indeed gr: ateful for the 
many courtesies extended to the association during ‘the past vears. 
Also, I wish to assure this committee and officials of the Post Office 
Department that we will continue to work with vou and that we are 
always interested in legislation that will improve the postal service 
and benefit the postal patron. 

We are happv to support the enactment of the bill in question. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Jorpan. Thank you very much, Mr. Ernst. 

Are there any questions? 
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(No response.) 

Senator Jorpan. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Larson, president, National Rural Letter Carriers’ Association. 

Mr. Martin. Mr. Larson cannot be here due to an emergency in his 
family. 

Iam T. M. Martin, vice president of the association and I am here 
in his place and would like to present the statement for Mr. Larson, 
if I may. 

Senator JorpAN. Glad to have you, sir. I am sorry he couldn’t 
be with us. I hope there is nothing serious in his family. 

Mr. Martin. His wife is undergoing surgery. 

Senator JorpaNn. I am sorry to hear it. Please convey my wishes 
for her full recovery. 

Will you give your name and title for the record? 


STATEMENT OF CHARLES R. LARSON, PRESIDENT, NATIONAL 
RURAL LETTER CARRIERS’ ASSOCIATION, AS PRESENTED BY 
T. M. MARTIN, VICE PRESIDENT OF THE ASSOCIATION 


Mr. Martin. My name is T. M. Martin. I am national vice 
president of the Rural Letter Carriers’ Association, from Gray Court, 
S.C. 

We are an independent organization representing 36,700 regular, 
temporary, substitute, and retired rural carriers. I sincerely appre- 
ciate the opportunity to appear before the committee and express our 
views on 8. 1306, a bill to readjust the size and weight limitations on 
fourth-class mail matter. 

The bill before you is indeed meritorious and necessary legislation. 
It would change present impractical statutory requirements in regard 
to weight regulations on fourth-class mail matter and provide some 
uniformity in connection with such mailings. 

The National Rural Letter Carriers’ Association has long recom- 
mended such uniformity based on our day-by-day experience with the 
ridiculous situation imposed by present law. Our national convention 
has repeatedly passed resolutions urging that parcel post size and 
weight specification be made uniform. 

We can best explain by examples: The first affects a patron who 
resides on a rural route emanating from a first-class post office. That 
patron may presently mail parcels up to 70 pounds on the rural route. 
On occasions such patrons, sometimes business houses, either find it 
more convenient or desire to expedite a mailing and take such fourth- 
class mail matter weighing over 20 pounds to the post office. 

When that patron is advised by a window clerk that the package 
cannot be accepted for mailing due to being overweight, and then 
further advised that he can, however, mail it with his rural carrier, he 
is not only confused but goes away usually mumbling something about 
“dam fool regulations’. There are instances, where business houses 
would desire to mail their parcels by taking them direct to the post 
office but this regulation under present law has compelled them to 
wait on the rural carrier. In some cases it overburdens the capacity 
of the carrier’s vehicle but more importantly it frequentlydelays such 
mail. This situation most certainly should be corrected. 

In another example, mailers are frequently denied the advantages 
of being able to mail heavier parcels to rural patrons on routes at first- 
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class offices. Many rural routes today serve areas where the patrons 
use house and street numbers instead of rural route and box numbers. 
When such an address is used, neither the accepting post office nor 
the mailer is aware of the mailing privilege for such rural route patrons. 

Due to advantages of using the mails in some areas, as compared to 
using any other form of parcel delivery, both the patron and the busi- 
ness house in these cases are deprived of a better service. 

We want to emphasize that rural carriers, as emplovecs, have no 
selfish interest in this legislation. We urge action to provide uniform- 
ity only to eliminate a service problem for the public. 

Present mailing requirements in regard to weight are confusing and 
work to the severe disadvantage of patrons on numerous occasions. 

We feel that legislative action is needed. We know that it would 
benefit both patron and mailer. We wholehcartedly endorse S. 1306 
and trust that the committee will approve either this bill or some 
similar legislation to accomplish the desired purpose. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Jorpan. Thank you very much, Mr. Martin; 

Any questions? 

(No response.) 

Senator JorDAN. This hearing will now stand in recess. 

If anyone has a statement he would like to put into the record, we 
will be glad to include it in these hearings. 

The chairman will call a meeting at a later date and all those who 
wish to testify on the opposite side will be given ample time for a 
hearing. 


Senator Jorpan. Thank you, gentlemen. We appreciate all of 
you being here. 

(Thereupon, at 11:35 a.m., the subcommittee was recessed, subject 
to the call of the Chair.) 
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THURSDAY, MAY 28, 1959 


U.S. Senate, 
Post Orrice AND Civit ServicE COMMITTEE, 
Post Orrice SuBCOMMITTEE, 
Washington, D.C. 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to adjournment at 10:15 a.m., in 
room 6202, New Senate Office Building, Hon. A. S. Mike Monroney 
(chairman of the subcommittee) presiding. 

Present: Senators Monroney, Jordan and Carlson. 

Also present: H. W. Brawley, executive director, and Frank A. 
Paschal, minority professional staff member. 

Senator Monronry. The subcommittee on Post Office and Civil 
Service will be in session. This is a continuation of hearings on S. 1306 
called to hear opponents of this measure. 

Our first witness is Mr. Charles B. Bailey, chairman, Ohio State 
Legislative Committee, Brotherhood of Railway and Steamship 
Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express, and Station Employees. 

Mr. Bailey, we are happy to have you with us. You may proceed 
in your own way. I believe you have a written statement. You may 
include that in the record and testify or you may read the statement— 
whichever you choose. 

Senator Carson. Before Mr. Bailey proceeds I want to state that 
I will have to leave for the floor, since I want to get some things in 
the record, I regret that I am going to miss Mr. Bailey’s remarks and 
the remarks of the other eens that I know who are here, but I will 
have to leave shortly. 

Senator Monroney. I| am sure the witnesses wil! understand. 

Senator Cartson. Thank you. 


STATEMENT OF CHARLES B. BAILEY, CHAIRMAN, OHIO STATE 
LEGISLATIVE COMMITTEE, BROTHERHOOD OF RAILWAY 
AND STEAMSHIP CLERKS, FREIGHT HANDLERS, EXPRESS, 
AND STATION EMPLOYEES. 


Mr. Barney. My name is C. B. Bailey and I appear here today 
representing the Brotherhood of Railway and Steamship Clerks, 
Freight Handlers, Express, and Station Employees. The Washington 
office of the Brotherhood is located at room 301, 401 Third Street 
NW., Washington 1, D.C. Our national headquarters is situated at 
1015 Vine Street, Cincinnati 2, Ohio. The chief executive officer of 
our organization is the grand president, Mr. George M. Harrison. 
| also speak in behalf of the Railway Labor Executives’ Association 
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and file a prepared statement signed by the executive secretary of that 
association, indicating their opposition to S. 1306. 

May I at this time insert this letter? 

Senator Monroney. Without objection, it will be included at this 
place in the record. 

Mr. Baitzy. The letter is dated April 21, 1959. 

Wasuineton, D.C., April 21, 1959. 
Hon. A. S. Monroney, 

Chairman, Subcommittee on Post Office, 
Committee on Post Office and Civil Service, 
U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. Cuarrman: The Railway Labor Executives’ Association is opposed 
to the enactment of S. 1306 which would have the effect, in our opinion, of 
diverting a large volume of business from the railway express industry to parcel 
post operations. Thousands of railway express workers would be adversely 
affected if this bill should be enacted. 

The testimony presented by the Brotherhood of Railway Clerks, Freight 
Handlers, Express, and Station Employees, in behalf of the railway express 
workers of our country, has our endorsement. 

The RLEA is an organization representing all of the standard railroad labor 
organizations. Those organizations are American Railway Supervisors Associa- 
tion; American Train Dispatchers’ Association; Brotherhood of Locomotive 
ingineers; Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen and Enginemen; Brotherhood of 
Maintenance of Way Employees; Brotherhood of Railroad Signalmen; Brother- 
hood of Railroad Trainmen; Brotherhood of Railway Carmen of America; 
Brotherhood of Railway and Steamship Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express and 
Station Employees; Brotherhood of Sleeping Car Porters; Hotel and Restaurant 
Employees’ and Bartenders International Union; International Association of 
Machinists; International Brotherhood of Boilermakers and Blacksmiths; Inter- 
national Brotherhood of Electrical Workers; International Brotherhood of Fire- 
men and Oilers; International Organization Masters, Mates and Pilots of America; 
National Marine Engineers’ Beneficial Association; Order of Railway Conductors 
and Brakemen; Railroad Yardmasters of America; Railway Employees’ Depart- 
ment, AFL-CIO; Sheet Metal Workers’ International Association; Switchmen’s 
Union of North America; the Order of Railroad Telegraphers. 


We will appreciate it if this letter can be included in the record of the hearings 
on 8. 1306. 


Very truly yours, 
A. E. Lyon, Executive Secretary. 

Now our organization, the Brotherhood of Railway and Steamship 
Clerks, represents over 90 percent of the employees of the Railway 
Express Agency and is vitally interested in S. 1306, the enactment of 
which would drastically amend Public Law 199 until June 30, 1960, 
and result in its repeal after that date. The bill S. 1306 proposes to 
change the size and weight limits now established by Public Law 199 
between first-class post offices of 72 inches, girth and length combined, 
40 pounds in zones 1 and 2 and 20 pounds in zones 3 to 8, to 100 inches 
in girth and length combined and not exceeding 50 pounds in all 
zones immedistely on enactment until June 30, 1960, after which 
date the weight limit would become 70 pounds. The enactment of 
S. 1306 would mean the repeal of Public Law 199. When it is realized 
the percentage of parcel post pieces weighing over 50 pounds in all 
zones amounted to less than one-tenth of 1 percent the total number 
of pieces in 1957, it becomes quite clear that the passage of S. 1306 
would force the Railway Express Agency out of business and throw 
its 35,000 employees into the ranks of the unemployed. The Railway 
Express Agency would not be the only taxpaying private transporta- 
tion company adversely affected by the enactment of S. 1306 as motor 
carriers of less than carload parcels, freight forwarders, and parcel 
concerns would likewise be unfavorably affected. 
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If the heavy and oversize parcels were siphoned back into the mails 
between first-class post offices the additional costs would exceed 
revenues and the deficit in the Post Office Department would be 
greatly increased at the expense of the taxpayers. This statement is 
substantiated by the ICC in’ ts decision of 1953, increasing fourth-class 
mail rates (docket 31074) wherein the Commission said: 

We are unable to agree with the protestants that an increase in traffic, especially 
such as might result from the restoration of the former size and weight limits, 
would insure against recurring deficits. In the fiscal year 1951, the number of 
parcels carried was 27 percent greater than it was in the fiscal year 1946, but in the 
same period the deficit estimated for fourth-class mail rose from $42,415,355 to 
$131, 140,928. 

In the year 1951, the revenue from fourth-class mail was $431,- 
353,652, and disbursements were $562,494,580. Through the medium 
of petitioning the ICC for increases in fourth-class mail rates, the 
revenue on this class of mail was $164 million more in the year 1955 
than in the year 1951, while the increase in expenditures was only 
$31 million greater. There is an added factor, however, that is 
pertinent to this problem and that is in the year 1951, Public Law 
199, the Size and Weight Limitations Act, reducing the weight and 
size limits between first-class post offices, was enacted and became 
effective January 1, 1952. This combination of increzsed rates and 
the elimination of heavier and bulkier parcels from the mail has 
resulted in a balance of revenue over disbursements in 1955. At the 
same time it should be realized the cost ascertainment figures did not 
take into consideration many millions that were spent on behalf of 
the P.st Office Department by other agencies of the Government. 

The accumulated Post Office losses on parcel post operations during 
the 30-year period 1926-56 amounted to $1,217,486,822. In the 
fiscal year 1957, the Post Office Department has estimated the loss 
to be $88 million and will no doubt increase to $100 million during 
fiscal 1958. The Railway Express Agency and other private movers 
of parcels have been confronted with this highly subsidized competition 
and are still confronted with it. 

In the 85th Congress a similar bill, S. 3899, was heard by this 
subcommittee. This bill would have seriously affected the Railway 
Express Agency and other private transporters of parcels. The 
Railway Express Agency estimated that if S. 3899 had been enacted, 
their minimum losses would have resulted in the diversion of 18 to 
31 million pieces, entailing a loss in revenue from $52 to $86 million. 
Such losses would have resulted in greatly reduced employment. The 
losses under S. 1306 would be far greater and result in the destruction 
of the Railway Express Agency and the unemployment of its entire 
force of employees. 

In its Report No. 1006, on H.R. 3465, submitted September 24, 
1951, the House Post Office and Civil Service Committee recom 
mended the bill do pass. Pertinent parts of the report stated: 

It is apparent that the problem of the Government agency competing with 
private business to the point that that private business, the Railway Express 
Agency, is being irreparably damaged cannot be met by rate increases alone. In 
the opinion of the committee, however, it can be met by a restatement of congres- 
sional policy with regard to parcel post service and the return in part to the size 
and weight limits originally approved by Congress when the parcel post was 
established to provide a small parcel delivery service to areas which are not 
serviced by other transportation facilities. 
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In the judgment of the committee this legislation evidences the policy of the 
Government that it refrain from competition with legitimate private business. 
However, it does retain the principle upon which parcel post was established that 
an element of our economy and all of our people shall have transportation facilities 
whereby they can obtain necessary goods and ship the products of the farm. 

The legislation will be advantageous to the Post Office Department and will 
represent a savings by eliminating the handling of the heavy and bulky parcels. 
The large packages which must be handled outside of mail sacks accupy a large 
amount of space in post offices needed to process first-class mail. They also 
require special handling since they are not adaptable to the parcel post slides and 
other mechanical equipment installed in the post offices. In addition, these large 
heavy parcels crush smaller parcels passing through the mails, causing an exces- 
sive loss in rewrapping and damage. 

The National Council on Business Mail, Inc., during the hearings 
in 1953, before the Interstate Commerce Commission, declared— 
That the elimination of large and heavy parcels from the mails created larger 
deficits. 


The Postmaster General’s answer to this charge was brief and 
concise: 

As a matter of fact, the testimony of the Department’s cost witness clearly 
indicates that, if the trend toward heavier parcels experienced prior to the effec- 
tive date of Public Law 199 had continued, thus requiring additional substantial 
expenditures for expanded facilities, such increased expenditures would have 
tended to offset the potential revenues from heavier weight parcels (transcript, 
pp. 140-141). In other words, the immediate result of changes accomplished by 
Public Law 199 must be clearly distinguished from the long-range results con- 
templated when the legislation was enacted. In the long run, the added expendi- 
tures for expanded facilities conceivably might have brought about even greater 
deficits than those immediately resulting from the decreased revenues attributable 
to the absence of heavy parcels. 

The statement has been made that parcel post has been withering 
on the vine. The facts show otherwise. The cost ascertainment 
figures indicate that 948,220,164 pieces of parcel post were moved in 
the mails in 1955, 972,808,325 in 1956, and the upward trend has 
continued in 1957 when parcel post pieces handled amounted to 
975,619,865. 

The anticipated long-range results of Public Law 199 have been 
realized. Although two rate increases on fourth-class mail have been 
in effect since 1951 and 1953, the elimination of the large and heavy 
pieces between first-class post offices has contributed materially to 
holding down expenditures. If you compare 1951 with fiscal 1955, 
you will see that expenditures chargeable to fourth-class mail only 
increased $31 million while the revenues increased $164 million. The 
revenue on zone rate parcels in 1955 exceeded expenditures by over 
$13 million, whereas in 1951, when Public Law 199 was enacted, 
expenditures exceeded revenue on zone rate parcels by $122 million. 
This indicates the Post Office Department, as well as the express 
agency, have both benefited since the passage of Public Law 199. 

In view of the testimony submitted in this statement, the Size and 
Weight Limitations Act has not increased expenditures for handling 
fourth-class mail. It has decreased expenditures in an amount greater 
than the loss in revenue. The expenses of the Post Office Department 
have increased greatly since 1955, and that portion allocated to fourth- 
class mail which includes parcel post has, of course, increased and 
resulted in a deficit during fiscal 1957 of $88 million attributable to 
parcel post and catalogs. The question might very well be asked: 
If Government competition forces private transport to the wall, 
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where is the Government going to obtain its revenue to carry on its 
functions? If the Government can do this to private taxpaying 
transport, it can do the same to other industries. 

On page 24 of its report the council arrives at certain conclusions, 
not only with reference to the $73 million loss in revenue, but to the 
inconvenience caused citizens. Certainly some people are being in- 
convenienced by the size and weight limitations between first-class 
post offices, but anywhere the size and weight limits are fixed, someone 
would complain. 

After 1946, due to the spiral of inflation, the Railway Express 
Agency had to increase its rates and large blocks of its traffic went to 
parcel post. The number of employees was virtually cut in half 
between 1946 and 1951. The passage of Public Law 199 acted as a 
deterrent to this rapid decline in employment. 

At this time, Mr. Chairman, I would like to insert another exhibit, 
exhibit 1, showing the railroad employment and the loss compared to 
express employment. In 1951, railroad employment during that year 
averaged 1,276,000 employees. This number had decreased to 840,000 
in 1958, or a reduction of 436,000 employees. This is a reduction of 
30 percent under 1951. There were 44,000 Express employees during 
the year 1951, and of this number, 36,000 remained in 1958, a reduc- 
tion of 8,000 employees. This is 19 percent under the year 1951. 

It can be readily seen that employment by the express agency has 
not declined nearly as much as on the railroads, although since World 
War II the agency has felt the impact of sharpened competition from 
the trucks, buses, freight forwarders, and parcel concerns throughout 
the country. One of the reasons why Express employment has 
declined less than on the railroads is undoubtedly due to the existence 
of Public Law 199, the Size and Weight Limitations Act. 

Senator Monroney. What are you reading those figures from, sir? 

Mr. Battery. This is an exhibit that I ask to be imserted in the 
record. 

Senator Monroney. But I would like to have you identify it. I 
didn’t hear the category you were reading from. 

Mr. Battery. It is titled ‘Exhibit 1,” and is a comparison of the 
loss of employment between railroad and express company on a per- 
centage basis. 

Senator Monroney. Thank you, sir. That will be admitted into 
the record. 

(The document is as follows:) 


ExuHIisit 1 


In 1951 railroad employment during that year averaged 1,276,000 employees. 
This number had decreased to 840,000 in 1958, or a reduction of 436,000 em- 
ployees. This is a reduction of 30 percent under 1951. There were 44,000 
Express employees during the year 1951, and of this number 36,000 rerfiained in 
1958, a reduction of 8,000 employees. This is 19 percent under the year 1951. 

It can be readily seen that employment by the express agency has not declined 
nearly as much as on the railroads, although since World War II the agency has 
felt the impact of sharpened competition from the trucks, buses, freight for- 
warders, and parcel concerns throughout the country. One of the reasons why 
Express employment has declined less than on the railroads is undoubtedly due 
to the existence of Public Law 199, the Size and Weight Limitations Act. 


Mr. Battery. Public Law 199 has been in effect over 7 vears and 
has served a useful purpose. Irrespective of what has been said about 
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the law, the Post Office Department has administered it without too 
much difficulty. The public has become aware of the requirements 
of the law. The Railway Express Agency has been able to continue 
in business and other movers of parcels have benefited. The private 
taxpaying transportation companies hauling parcels have been able 
to continue in business and other movers of parcels have benefited. 
The private taxpaying transportation companies hauling parcels hay: 
been able to continue to function under our private enterprise system 
We are firmly of the opinion Public Law 199 should be continued un- 
changed and respectfully request this subcommittee to make such ; 
recommendation to the full committee. 

May I at this time again, Mr. Chairman, introduce exhibit No 
regarding contract payments to class I railways by railway express 
by years since the base year 1951? 

Senator Monroney. That will be admitted into the record. 

(The exhibit mentioned is as follows:) 


Exuisit 2.—Contract payments to class I railways by the Railway Express Agen: 
by years since base year 1951 





payments | excess of 1951 payments | excess of 19° 





Contract Amount in | Year Contract Amount in 
\| 


$82, 121, 925 | ] Ss ate | $119, 400,751 | $37, 278, 821 
133, 921,536 | $51, 799, 611 | 1957 oe he ke 97, 372, 058 15, 250, 133 
133, 943,874 | 51,821, 949 || 1 95, 463, 611 13, 341, 653 
115, 472,842 | 33, 350, 386 | bs 
118, 449,842 | 36, 327,917 | 





| 
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NorTrE.—1957, labor trouble. 


Nearly a quarter of a billion dollars has been received by the railroads froin 
the Railway Express Agency in excess of what they received in 1951. 

Mr. Baitey. Mr. Chairman, that completes my statement. | 
only want to make one correction for the record. In my statement | 
stated 35,000 employees of Railway Express would be thrown out of 
employment. The correct figure for mid-March was 33,809 em- 
ployees—that is regular assigned employees, but of course there are 
many furloughed employees. 

Senator Monroney. 33,000 and how many? 

Mr. Baitry. 33,809; that was in mid-March 1959 

Senator Monronery. Thank you very much, Mr. Bailey. 

As I understand it, you are appearing for the Brotherhood of Rail- 
way and Steamship Clerks, and Station Employees primarily? 

Mr. BartLtty. That is right. 

Senator Monroney. But you represent the Railroad Executive 
Council of Railroad Labor as well, so it is a joint statement? 

Mé¢. Baitry. That is correct, sir. 

Senator Monronrey. Let me ask you, since the railroad revenue 
that has been received since 1951 has increased, you give that in 
dollars—you don’t have that reduced to poundage or tons? 

Mr. Bamtry. No; I don’t. 

Senator Monronrey. Would you say the figure which we have here 
on the Railway Express Agency, less the carload shipments, a figure 
in millions of pounds, in 1951, was 77,684,716 pounds? The latest 
figure the committee has is for the poundage in 1957, of 69,418,602 
pounds. Now while the revenue you say has increased, to the rail- 
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roads, then that must be due to rate increases that have been applied 
against the railroad express shipments, rather than an increase in 
poundage. 

Mr. Battery. Well, I believe, Senator, that—I could substantiate 
that. But at the same time, the volume, too, has some part in that, 
and the volume—— 

Senator Monroney. The volume is less. It is less by nearly 
8 million pounds. 

Mr. Baiuey. Prior to 1951? 

Senator Monroney. Below 1951 by 8 million pounds, that was 
for 1957 and it was still going down at that point. I don’t have the 
figures for 1958, but if it follows the same trend, it is still sliding down 
so it is rather hard to establish the rehabilitation of railway express, 
by the revenue figures, when I would be inclined to believe the charge 
made by the railroads was responsible for the revenue increase and 
they are just collecting more and more on less and less packages. 

Mr. Battey. May | answer that this way, that in comparison with 
railway express and parcel post, parcel post ‘volume is increasing and 
revenue decreasing. 

S-nator Monronry. Oh, no, volume is not increasing in parcel 
post, either. That is one of the reasons the Congress is concerned 
with the act of 1951, which we passed hoping it would rehabilitate the 
railway express. It has not increased their business. It has declined 
by 8 million pounds and their employment which you just said has 
gone from 44,546, at the time of the passage of the act, to 33,804. So 
you have a decline of nearly 11,000 employees in the express company, 
and you have a loss of over 8 million pounds less than carload ship- 
ments by the Railway Express company, so the bill we passed to give 
help to the Railway Express agencies—and I helped to sponsor and 
pass that bill—has not resulted in benefitting either the Railway 
Express or the parcel post system. Rather, we seem to have diffused 
it on parcel services and to truck delivery, package express delivery, 
by local express companies, and that is why we are trying to find a 
way to at least improve the service to get it back one way or another 
to where the public at least can have a better parcel delivery system. 

I am sorry, I don’t have an extra copy of these figures I am reading 
from. But they have not been contested and it does show this 
tremendcus loss in tonnage, all the way through. They are from the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, docket 32035. So we do have 
this decliiing tonnage that hasn’t been put back on the express com- 
pany, and at the same time we have a declining total of parcel post 
business as well. 

At the time we passed the act in 1951, the net operating income of 
Railway Express was $556,959. It has declined steadily since we 
passed the act to where the 1958 deficit was $1,426,276. So it has 
worked neither to increase employment, to add to the tonnage, nor 
to eliminate the deficit. In fact, you have gone from a profit position, 
in Railway Express, to what amounts to the highest deficit in its 
history 

Mr. Battey. Well, possibly the witness coming on for Railway 
Express possibly can clear that up but I am sure—the figure I had 
here, Mr. Chairman, from cost ascertainment report of 1957 which 
shows here that the fourth-class matter in zone rate parcels, total 
handled in the fiscal year 1957, 975,600,000 compared with 972,800,000 
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for 1956. Then we get over here on revenues, in fourth-class mail, 
zone-rate parcels, we show there the revenue for 1957, 543,237,000, 
compared to revenue for 1956, 552,201,000 or a decrease of 1.62 
percent. 

Senator Monroney. But that included two rate increases on 
fourth-class mail. 

Mr. Barutey. Well, that applies also to Railway Express. You 
also mentioned increases on Railway Express, too, which helped 
these increases, so if it has helped Railway Express, it helped parcel 
post too. 

Senator Monronry. The Postmaster General, Mr. Bailey, is 
charged under the law, whenever he is in a deficit position beyond 
3 or 4 percent, in these fourth-class operations, to raise the rates, 
subject to the ICC approval. It is not fixed by the Congress, as the 
postal rates, it is fixed by law. He must keep in a position where 
he shows a deficit no greater than 3 or 4 percent. 

So whenever we are running at a loss, which would indicate a 
subsidy to the shippers, then he is compelled to go before the ICC 
and ask for a compensatory rate to bring it up. 

Mr. Baitry. May I ask this: If we took in all the subsidies that 
are allowed to the fourth-class matter or parcel post and catalogs, 
wouldn’t that exceed 4 percent of the cost over revenue? 

Senator Monronety. Those are all included in the cost accounting 
figures. I can’t challenge the cost accounting, their methods, but 
when they show a deficit beyond 4 percent, they are supposed to go 
in and require—you may be referring to book rates or something like 
that, catalogs. 

Mr. Barxey. I am referring to fourth-class mail. 

Senator Monroney. Parcel post, they must go in and ask for an 
increase in the rates, which occurred twice and if the deficit continues, 
they will have to go down again. 

Mr. Batuey. I refer to many subsidies such as, let’s take truck or 
vehicle operation. During seasonal times of the year, when they 
use trucks that are not charged to the parcel post department, is that 
included in the cost of parcel post? 

Senator Monroney. Yes; they have to pay military or whoever 
they get the trucks from at the Christmas season, I presume that is 
what you are talking about. All those are charged against the post 
office parcel post. So as far as I know, the only possible subsidy is 
whatever the deficit is each year and the Postmaster General has to 
go in and ask the ICC for an increase and furthermore he has one in 
there now requesting it, and as soon as ICC can hear it, that increased 
rate will come out. . 

Mr. Baitey. I believe I have here the proposed rates for 1958. 
But I am sure these proposed rates, that would not take care of the 
situation. And certainly the volume of traffic is not going to take 
care of the increased expense of the parcel post department. 

Senator Monroney. It has been testified here that one of the rea- 
sons, perhaps, for the increasing deficit is because we are not prevent- 
ing the actual movement of large packages. We are merely requiring 
the shipper to split them up into smaller packages. We have had 
ample testimony on this bill, because we have this present limitation, 
many large shippers break their packages up in two or three packages 
and send them. And it costs us more to deliver three packages than 
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it does one and therefore the deficit, under this law, which doesn’t 
keep the tonnage necessarily off, adds to our overhead and our loss in 
parcel post by requiring the delivery man to carry three packages 
instead of one and sometimes make as high as two or three trips out 
to a home to deliver that. The fact that you can send packages of 
size and weight permitted by this bill, even greater than this permitted 
by the first operation of the bill, from any first-class office to any third- 
or fourth-class office in the United States, these limitations don’t 
apply there. You can send packages from any third- or fourth-class 
office to delivery within any first-class office and again the rates do not 
apply. 

It seems to me it is time to straighten out this business, particularly 
since the purpose, which was generally admitted in this committee, 
was to give rehabilitation prospects to the Railway Express Agency 
and yet we find some of the bigger railroads presently ready to pull 
out of the Railway Express Agency, and their operating income, their 
employment, the tonnage moved, all three have shown a decline 
since this bill was passed. 

The figure we have for the number of parcels, for parcel post, has 
likewise declined. We had 1,046 million parcels in 1951, at the time 
the act was passed. Now we have 963 million that were carried; the 
tonnage has likewise gone down, from 7,479 million to 5,419 million 
pounds. So both the railway express and parcel post have been hurt 
by this act. It has gone somewhere else. 

Senator Monronry. Now you are not testifying for the truck 
lines, [am sure. But we have a suspicion that when the truck people 
come in, they will oppose this bill, because we are sure more parcels 
are moving some place; but they are not moving on your lines, on the 
railroads, and not through our parcel post system. 

Mr. Batxey. I can explain a little of that, as to where that traffic, 
especially the parcel package shipments, are going. They are going 
to these parcel delivery concerns, because they can offer better service 
than parcel post is offering. I have had the privilege to sit in hearings 
in the State of Ohio on several applications for parcel delivery and I 
find very few cases where we have many protestants, protesting about 
the service of railway express, but they line up in lines protesting 
the service that they receive from parcel post. And that must be 
where some of the traffic is going then, that these people are shipping 
by package delivery service. 

Senator Monroney. That is right. And the freight forwarders 
today are loading up large shipments, combined shipments, wrapped 
and packaged in bigger than 100-pound lots, and shipping them across 
country, either freight or rail, from New York to Seattle and then 
dropping these packages in the post office at Seattle to take advantage 
of the first zone rate, which is quite low. Now those things are 
happening. 

Evidently our rate, our size or weight limitations or something, is 
against us. Because to utilize an extraordinary service to move 
packages from New York to Seattle and then let the Government take 
the costly part of that service, which is the sorting and delivery on a 
low one-zone rate, certainly is not economic for the operation of the 
parcel post service, doesn’t help the railway express service any. It 
does help the freight forwarders, I presume. 

But you represent the railroad executives? 
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Mr. Bartey. Yes, sir. 

Senator Monroney. Now if the bill gets to the floor, we will have 
to, I presume, withstand the charge that this is discriminatory to our 
very good friends, a wonderfully run set of unions, perhaps the finest 
in the world. But we will be charged with being discriminatory be- 
cause we are trying to modernize this. 

But may I ask you: If the parcel post can be rehabilitated and this 
trend downward from the loss of millions of pounds of total weight— 
there are 2 million pounds of total weight, and there is loss of nearly 
200 million in total packages—that that will be continued to where 
there will be less railroad employment. Not much of that moves 
by truck, does it, Mr. Bailey? 

Mr. Barry. Senator, isn’t it true that parcel post must have lost 
more business than actually was so stated on that chart? I don’t 
see the chart, I don’t know what the figures are. 

Senator Monroney. I am sorry I don’t have an extra copy of it. 

Mr. Bartey. I will explain it. Before you had one package in 
parcel post. Under Public Law 199, those that are complaining and 
supporting 1306—they have to break those packages down. So you 
are getting more packages; you are getting more volume now. 

Senator Monronry. Now, we were saying that some shippers had 
beat the law by breaking the packages down to two or three. But 
we have shown a decrease in the number of packages, as well as a vast 
amount of total weight that is moved by parcel rost. The same thing 
has happened to us, as has happened to the Railway Express. Now, 
this bill passed in 1951 apparently has not worked. 

I am pointing out to you that if we leave it alone, and the deficit 
of the Railway Express Agency is going to get greater apparently, 
according to the present trend—it started out with a profit of $556,000, 
net operating income, when the bill was first passed, and it dropped in 
1954 to $33,310, and went into a deficit in 1955 of $332,000. You 
went into a deficit in 1956 of $1,313,000; in 1957 you went into a def- 
icit of $895,000; and in 1958, $1,426,000. So your deficit is still 
piling up. Your tonnage is going down, vour employment is going 
down, this law notwithstanding. 

Mr. Baitey. Senator, 1 am sure we could go on and discuss and 
argue this and possibly we would get some good point out of it. But 
let’s take the Railway Express and private industry, and then struggle 
along on the economywise basis and the Post Office Department. They 
have considerably more help than the Railway Express has. 

When we are losing money we have to economize and, naturally, 
our forces are cut. And that hurts us considerably, especially in the 
labor department. . 

Now, Railway Express, at the present time, is trying to stay alive, 
and they have hearings coming up, I think the first of the week, for 
the railroads—the first of June I think the date is—and if they can get 
the unanimous consent from total number of the railroads—-I think 
the total is 78—why, they possibly will still stay in business. If they 
don’t, on June 2, I understand they are going to have to do a little 
more deliberating. I feel possibly we should consider that, because 
they are struggling to stay alive. 

Now, this bill here, Senate bill 1306, certainly is not helping Railway 
Express to stay in business. It is hurting us at the present time very 
much, because we are struggling to stay alive and give the people of 
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the United States service not only in the United States, but practically 
all over the world now which we serve through the airlines. Certainly 
we should be given some consideration. I think there is a Senate 
Resolution No. 8, that is also out of this committee here, that has been 
adopted and a survey is being made now of the Railway Express. 
Why should we hurry up such legislation as 1306? Let’s give it a 
little chance and possibly increase parcel post rates and we could 
ull get along. 

Senator Monroney. We face a situation where there is danger. 
The New York Central has already announced it is pulling Railway Ex- 
press completely off one of the great systems of the country. We 
don’t know what the Pennsylvania Railroad is going to do yet. There 
are many railroad members, big members of that organization, that 
have told me privately that they would like to see the Railway Ex- 
press Co. relieved of the loss portion of their parcel post service, which 
most of them seem to think are the small packages that generate very 
little revenue because of the low poundage. 

And there is a line of thinking—I am not saying it is unanimous— 
that the rehabilitation of the express company would be far better if 
they would readjust their rates for the poundage above the 70 pounds, 
and really go after the intermediate sized packages, which they are 
better equipped to handle, and can then get competitive with the 
trucklines and the freight forwarders that are picking up apparently 
the packages and the parcels that are being kicked off parcel post and 
Railway Express at this time. 

Now, if we sit here and adjourn and the railroads decide they are 
all going to pull out of Railway Express, I would think vour executive 
leaders of the railroad unions would be much concerned because then 
this stuff will move all by truck and once established, over a period 
of a year, you are going to be removing a vast amount of tonnage that 
is, I presume, quite profitable for the railroads. ( Yertainly the amount 
the Government pays—which is normally about one-fourth more per 
ton-mile of car than the Railway Express pays—is profitable to the 
railroads. That is why I am surprised to see the railroad executives, 
who are such great leaders, come in here and be against the bill that 
may be protecting eventually the greatest amount of ton-mile revenue 
that the railroads have. 

I am sure the U.S. Government is about the biggest customer the 
railroads serve. 

Mr. Battery. May I explain in my own way on that? The New 
York Central Railroad is the only railroad I know of that has notified 
Railway Express that the contract will be canceled as of January 1, 
1960. But that doesn’t say New York Central is going to quit handling 
express. They are now making application before the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, they have made applications and been granted 
certain applications to open their own trucklines and they are now 
operating those trucklines, in many States, Ohio, Indiana, Michigan, 
and they are hauling LCL and express on those same trucks. That 
is why the RLEA is alarmed, because if we lose it off the Railway 
Express truck, the railroad is still going to try to retain the small 
package business, so it will still hurt, if 1306 passes, whether it is 
Railway Express or the railroads in general. 

Senator Monroney. But this will mean more truck movement 
then, will it not, and less and less rail movement? 
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Mr. Barry. Railroads are moving more trucks every day. 

Senator Monronry. But whether they are getting on as railroads 
or whether there is more movement going to the established trucklines 
is the question I am raising. If we are going to continue to see the 
package movement on parcel post go down, parcel movement on 
Railway Express go down, I think you are going to find you will be 
building up a series of local services as the New York Central is—they 
are not. going to have interline exchange, I don’t believe—they may 
have, if they can work out contracts, but that is a long way off—but 
the national pattern of distribution has been served by ‘the parcel post 
system, and Railway Express, will be crippled if we pick up the 
profitable segments of the operation and ignore the nationwide 
problem of distribution of mail and parcels. We can’t serve just the 
profitable areas in the post office for letter mail or for parcels. That is 
the reason we put it on. The withdrawal of thousands of passenger 
train schedules has made it even more important that we have parcel 
post. For instance, most parts of my State today are served only by 
parcel post or by truck. The passenger service has been withdrawn, 
the stations have been pulled out. 

Mr. Baitry. You will realize many places are not served by parcel 
post today, too. 

Senator Monronty. There are quite a few 

Mr. Batney. Yes, that is why the package deliveries are coming up. 

Senator Monronzy. But the comparison of the number of deliver Vv 
outlets of parcel post and mail, and the smallest fourth-class office 
handles parcel post and, incidentally, are least equipped to handle it. 
The bigger the packages they get to handle because those are exempt 
from limitations of the act of 1951. 

Mr. Battery. I would like to say one more thing to substantiate 
my remarks on the RLEA, and why they are opposing this bill. I 
understand that every organization of the 23 are involved either 
directly or indirectly in this express moving over fast express passenger 
trains and today the passenger train is being abandoned—well, each 
month you have a new number. 

But the express trains are still in operation. We hope to retain 
them. But if that traffic is taken away from Railway Express and 
given to parcel post, a lot of that traffic moves on the highway, or in 
the air, so naturally the rails would lose it eventually. That is why 
RELA is interested. It affects practically every craft of our organ- 
ization and especially the machines, because the machinist organiza- 
tion has the contract on all the Railway Express garages. 

Senator Monroney. I see. 

Do you have any questions, Senator Jordan? 

Senator Jorpan. No. 

Senator Monronry. Thank you very much, Mr. Bailey. We 
appreciate your appearing here. 

The next witness is Mr. Giles Morrow, of the Freight Forwarders 
Institute. 

We are happy to have you before us, Mr. Morrow. I believe you 
have a prepared statement and you may read it or present your case 
in your own language. 
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STATEMENT OF GILES MORROW, ON BEHALF OF FREIGHT FOR- 
WARDERS INSTITUTE 


Mr. Morrow. My name is Giles Morrow. I am president and 
general counsel of the Freight Forwarders Institute. Headquarters 
of the Institute are in the Continental Building, 1012 Fourteenth 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

The Freight Forwarders Institute is a national organization main- 
tained by and representing freight forwarders subject to regulation 
under the Interstate Commierce Act. The members of the institute, 
at a membership meeting held March 11, 1959, voted to oppose any 
proposals to increase the size or weight limitations of parcel post. 
This was a reaffirmation of a position we have taken in the past. 

In order that our interest in S. 1306 may be made clear, I will briefly 
describe the functions of the freight forwarding industry. Freight 
forwarders are common carriers of freight who utilize other carriers, 
rail, motor, and water, in providing a coordinated service for the 
shipping public, Although they handle shipments of any size or 
weight, freight forwarders are specialists in the handling of less-than- 
vehicle lot shipments. 

Freight forwarders were regulated by the enactment of part IV of 
the Interstate Commerce Act in 1942. Part IV provides the same 
pattern of regulation for freight forwarders as parts I, I, and III of 
the act provide for rail, express, motor, and abe carriers. About 
80 freight forwarders are aciively engaged in domestic transportation 
in the United States pursuant to permits granted by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. Of these, approximately 56 are class A, or 
larger forwarders and the remainder are smaller companies grossing 
less than $100,000 per year 

In the year 1957 the class A forwarders reported to the Interstate 
Commerce Commission gross revenues from transportation of $421 
million. They handled 24.3 million shipments, having a total weight 
of 4.2 million tons. The average weight of forwarder shipments in 
1957 was 346 pounds. Since this statement was prepared, the 1958 
figures have become available, and the average weight in 1958 was 
349 pounds. We have made no special study to determine what 
proportion of forwarder shipments fall within the weight limits speci- 
fied by S. 1306, but since freight forwarders handle large numbers of 
shipments weighing many thousands of pounds, it is obvious that to 
produce an average weight of 346 pounds, they must handle many 
small shipments. 

Freight forwarders thus are directly and substantially competitive 
with the parcel post system, and if the present size and weight limits 
are increased as proposed by the bill, the competitive impact on the 
industry will be severely increased. 

The average weight of freight forwarder shipments in the year 1951 
was 471 pounds. In the year 1952, when the present weight and size 
limitations were fixed by Public Law 199 (65 Stat. 610), the average 
weight of forwarder shipments dropped to 405 pounds, and the number 
of forwarder shipments increased by more than 3 million. As stated, 
the average weight now is 346 pounds. Public Law 199 was un- 
doubtedly in part responsible for this trend, and the enactment of the 


pending bill would have a correspondingly adverse effect on the 
business of the industry. 
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We think that any bill such as S. 1306 which deals with the trans- 
portation of property for the general public, must be considered in 
the light of the overall transportation needs and policies of the United 
States. In recent times the Congress has devoted long and careful 
consideration to the problems of public transportation. The Trans- 
poration Act of 1958 undertook to alleviate some of those problems 
so as to insure a transportation system adequate to the needs of the 
country. One of the objectives of that act was to curtail the erosion 
of common carrier service resulting from unregulated competition. 
To the extent that passage of S. 1306 would increase the area of 
competition between ee governmentally operated parcel post system 
and the privately owned carriers, it would run counter to the purposes 
of the Transportation Act of 1958 and the national transportation 
policy. 

The national transportation policy embodied in the Interstate 
Commerce Act is designed to preserve a strong and adequate common 
carrier system of transportation and to discourage unfair and destruc- 
tive competition. Inthe matter of charges, common carriers operated 
by private enterprise cannot hope to compete with the parcel post 
system which never seeks to do more than recover actual costs of 
providing the service and which, under present law, is not required 
to seek an increase in rates until revenues lag 4 percent below costs. 
Furthermore, the costs used in measuring parcel post rates do not 
take into account all of the elements which must be figured as costs by 
a privately owned carrier. 

One of the objectives of S. 1306 is said to be to bring about uni- 
formity and to eliminate confusion and curtail the added expense 
which the Post Office Department is said to incur as a result of the 
differing size and weight limitations which exist today. That objec- 
tive could be accomplished as effectively by reducing the higher size 
and weight limits as by raising the lower limits. When the parce! 
post service was established, by statute enacted in 1912, the weight 
limit was 11 pounds and the size limit was 72 inches. The basic 
purpose was to serve the public necessity of the large rural sections of 
the country which had no ready access to public transportation in the 
sense that we know it today. It is suggested that because of the 
expansion of the transportation system there is less need today for a 
parcel post system designed to carry freight, as opposed to small 
packages, than there was in 1912. 

We therefore suggest that if the Congress finds a need for uniformity 
in the size and weight limits applicable to the parcel post service, the 
limits be fixed at the minimum that prevails under existing law, rather 
than the maximum. 

Even under the present size and weight limitations we think it is 
abundantly clear that the parcel post service competes in the field 
of freight transportation with privately owned carriers. Care should 
be taken to insure that such competition is on a fair and equitable 
basis. Parcel post rates should be established on a basis that reflects 
all charges that should be made to the service. Furthermore, in an 
area where Government competes with private industry, we do not 
think there is any justification for permitting revenues to lag behind 
costs before rates are increased. 
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The fundamental reason for enactment of Public Law 199 was very 
well expressed in House Report No. 1066, 82d Congress, as follows: 

This legislation evidences the policy of the Government that it refrain from 
competition with legitimate private business. 

That is still sound policy, and it should not now be abandoned by 
repealing the law which Congress so wisely enacted in 1951. 

Because bill S. 1306 would have a very serious adverse effect upon 
the common carrier freight forwarding industry and upon the trans- 
portation system as a whole; because it would place the Government 
unfairly in competition with private enterprise business activities of 
its citizens; and because we think it is opposed to fundamental public 
policy, we ‘urgently request your committee to reject the bill. 

Senator Monroney. Thank vou very much, Mr. Morrow. I note 
that you supplied one of the missing links as to where this parcel post 
is going, in that your total average pound shipment of freight for- 
warders was 471 pounds during 19! 51, dropped to 405 pounds in 1952, 
and has followed that on down to where the average weight now is 346 
pounds. The number of shipments has increased by some 3 million. 
That would indicate that you have been a beneficiary of this act as 
passed in 1951. Your volume, contrary to Railway Express and par- 
cel post, has increased. 

Mr. Morrow. Yes. 

Senator Monroney. It is probably at the highest point it has ever 
been; is that so? 

Mr. Morrow. No, it is not. 

Senator Monroney. During the war I imagine vou had consider- 
ablv more. 

How does it compare, the total volume movement, now, with the 
vears 1948 and 1949, for example? 

Mr. Morrow. In 1948 our tons were 4.3 million—exactly what 
they were in 1957. The number of shipments in 1947, 17.9 million as 
against 24.8 million in 1957. In other words, the pounds have 
remained the same over that 10-vear period, whereas the number of 
shipments increased about roughly 7 million. 

Senator Monroney. So you have enjoyed a good pickup from this 
bill. What percent of vour traffic moves by truck and what percent 
by rail? 

Mr. Morrow. The railroads receive 55 percent of all of the gross 
dollars taken in by the freight forwarders. Line haul trucks receive 
approximately 16 percent. The rest of it goes to pickup and delivery 
trucks within city limits. They get approximately the same amount 
as the line haul trucks 

Senator Monroney. I see. You don’t have it split up as to trans- 
portation; this is an overall expense of handling the things, plus the 
delivery and the overhead, and all that? 

Mr. Morrow. We pay out about 80 percent of our gross to trans- 
portation companies, the underlying companies, and the other 20 
percent is our own overhead and cost of operation. 

Senator Monroney. | am familiar with your operations. You give 
a carload rate, because you move carloads for many shippers. You 
take the carload rate and you add a percentage for the assembly and 
breaking up of the carload when it reaches destination. It is con- 
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venient, and the service of the freight forwarders has a useful purpose 
in our transportation system. I shipped furniture by that Chicago 
Forwarding Association for a great many years. It is a godsend to 
the shippers. 

What is your minimum package, sir? 

Mr. Morrow. I think that the minimum charge is always the 100- 
pound charge. There are certain other minimum rates which I am 
not familiar with. But in common with the rails and trucks, while 
we accept smaller shipments, we charge a 100-pound rate. 

Senator Monroney. So your minimum rate would be based on 100 
pounds. This bill only goes to 70 pounds. 

Mr. Morrow. That is correct. 

Senator Monroney. So a person would be paying for 30 pounds 
extra, even if they hit the top limit of this bill. 

Mr. Morrow. That is correct. 

Senator Monroney. Now isn’t the reason that you oppose this 
bill because you have developed a very profitable business in assem- 
bling small packages for large shippers to take the line haul from New 
York to Los Angeles where the package is then broken up, already 
prewrapped, so it can be dropped in our post offices—and we do 
the expensive part of the delivery service oui there? 

Mr. Morrow. To my knowledge, no member of the Freight For- 
warders Institute, and so far as I know, no regulated common carrier 
freight forwarder does that, Senator. That must be one of these 
parcel delivery outfits that the gentleman spoke of a while ago, or 
some unregulated type of a consolidator. 

Senator Monroney. There is nothing in the interstate commerce 
regulations that would prohibit Sears, Roebuck in Chicago from 
assembling a thousand-pound package that contained 200 smaller 
packages, wrapped up, or even crated, and turning it over to you 
and the Chicago Freight Forwarding Co. in Chicago to be delivered 
to a Sears, Roebuck agency in Los Angeles. 

Mr. Morrow. No, nothing at all. That might be taking place. 

Senator Monronuy. I am sure it is, and that is the point I am 
making. That was traffic that came off Railway Express—traflic 
that came off because of the long zone rates and has resulted from the 
industries’ effort to protect itself against its inability to dispatch up 
to a 70-pound package to third or fourth zone to first-class offices. 

I don’t blame them. I am just saying we have created a new 
method of dispatching, and perhaps it may be faster. If it is, 1 am 
sure it will survive, particularly if it is cheaper. But from the ‘actual 
competitive standpoint on the size and weight limitations on a parcel, 
you will not handle any parcel post stuff unless you charge the 100- 
pound minimum rate? 

Mr. Morrow. That is correct. Very likely the 109-pound mini- 
mum rate might still effect a saving for the shipper as against parcel 
post, though. 

Senator Monroney. Yes. And it also might save as against the 
shipment by express. As a matter of fact, I could get my furniture 
cheaper and faster by Chicago Freight Forwarders than by express 
and it came through in better condition because it was in a car that 
was packed, well loaded, moved out of Chicago into Oklahoma City, 
and was then split up by the transfer storage company and delivered 
to my back door. 
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Mr. Morrow. And we are going into the piggyback business quite 
extensively now, where we leave it in the truck body and roll two 
trailers onto a flat car and there is no handling on the platforms at 
all. That is going to result in a lot of benefits to the shipping public. 

Senator Monroney. Are there any questions? 

(No response.) 

Senator Monroney. Thank you very much, Mr. Morrow, for 
your testimony. 

Our next witness is Mr. John G. MacFarlan, special representative, 
Railway Express Agency. We extended permission to Railway 
Express to appear later, if they desire. Is Mr. MacFarlan here? 

Mr. MacFaruan. We would like to appear later, Senator. 

Senator Monroney. That was my understanding. You were just 
on the list and I didn’t want to have you appear until you had a 
chance to know the outcome of the June 1 development. We are 
trying to accommodate you in every way we can, subject to the 
necessity of not losing the time for getting the bill before the Congress. 

Our next witness is the Honorable Walter R. McDonald, Public 
Service Commission, Atlanta, Ga., representing the National As- 
sociation of Railroad and Utilities Commissioners. 

Mr. McDonald is unable to appear, but Mr. Krieger would like 
to make a short statement. Mr. McDonald has requested to appear 
at a later date if there are additional days scheduled beyond tomorrow. 
We possibly could offer Mr. McDonald an opportunity at the same 
time we hear the Railway Express Agency people. Mr. Krieger? 

Mr. Kriecer. Mr. McDonald originally planned to be here, but 
on the Georgia Commission, they are tied up with a railroad abandon- 
ment case that they thought would be over but he called late last 
night and said they would have to work on it today, and he would 
certainly appreciate it if you could hear him at a later date. He 
wanted to appear personally. 

Senator Monroney. We will be happy to do that and will schedule 
him at the time we have the Railway Express people. 

Mr. Kriecer. I am certain he will thank you. 

Senator Monroney. Our next witness is Mr. Abraham Weiss, chief 
economist, International Brotherhood of Teamsters. 

Mr. Weiss, I believe you have a prepared statement, which you 
may read, or you may proceed as you desire. 


STATEMENT OF ABRAHAM WEISS, CHIEF ECONOMIST, INTER- 
NATIONAL BROTHERHOOD OF TEAMSTERS 


Mr. Weiss. My name is Abraham Weiss. I am the chief econo- 
mist for the International Brotherhood of Teamsters. 

Our union represents the largest block of working men and women 
among the millions employed by motor carriers, parcel delivery firms, 
local cartagemen, express and other transport campanies. 

Anything that affects the working conditions of these workers is 
automatically of the greatest possible interest to our union. 

It is axiomatic that the welfare of the men and women working in 
an industry depends upon the vigor and prosperity of that industry. 
If the trucking industry and the express industry are hindered in 
their ability to grow and to prosper, the way of life of those whose 
livelihood depends upon these industries will be changed for the worse. 
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Job opportunities, instead of increasing as they are now in a healthy 
industry, will decrease. 

We believe that S. 1306 will place the trucking and express industries 
under severe competitive handicaps and thereby adversely affect the 
best interests of our members employed by these industries. We 
believe that enactment of S. 1306 will seriously jeopardize the jobs 
of our members employed by private truck carriers and express com- 
panies. We believe, too, that this measure will adversely affect their 
continuity of employment and reduce work opportunities. We antici- 
pate this result because the greater volume of parcel post which would 
result from S. 1306, carried at below-cost, taxpayer-subsidized rates, 
would threaten the maintenance of a healthy private-enterprise truck- 
ing, express, and parcel delivery industry which pays wages in line 
with private industry wage scales. 

This is our interest and explains our presence before you today. 

We contend that the proper function of the Post Office Department 
is to deliver mail, not transport freight. This work should be done 
by our members employed by motor carriers, express companies, local 
draymen, parcel carriers, and freight forwarders. 

Parcel post is a definite competitor to our employers. First-class 
mail is certainly a part of our Government operation, but parcel post 
is in the field of transportation and in direct competition to firms with 
whom we bargain. Our Government is based on free enterprise and 
it is our position that the Government should not, under any cir- 
cumstances, become competitors in this field. 

The post office was never intended to provide a taxpayer-supported 
heavy package delivery system, used primarily by commercial firms, 
particularly in areas where private carriers furnish ample service. 

The present limits on parcel post in Public Law 199 are reasonable 
and adequately serve both the general public and the farmer. They 
fulfill the functions of a communications service for all the people 
To enlarge these limits is to transform the post office into an unfair 
competitor with private business. Private transportation facilities 
currently furnish excellent parcel and freight service throughout the 
Nation, especially in cities with first-class post offices. Government, 
we believe, should not compete unfairly with these private facilities. 

In explanation and justification of our position, we should like to 
call this committee’s attention to the following facts: 

Point No. 1—Parcel post operates at a deficit and requires tax- 
payer subsidy. 

Post office cost ascertainment reports have shown that during the 
32-year period, 1926-57, the cumulative losses sustained in Post 
Office Department accounts alone ¢arrying on parcel post activities 
amounts to well over $1 billion. I refer to appendix 1 for the at- 
tention of this committee, which is the last page of the statement 
before you. 

These figures indicate conclusively that the large users of parcel 
post are being subsidized at substantial cost to the American taxpayer. 

Moreover, these parcel post costs do not include substantial hidden 
costs—expenditures for services and facilities provided by other 
Government departments for fourth-class mail—which do not appear 
in post office accounts. These so-called hidden costs are acknowledged 
by the post office itself: 


Cost ascertainment procedures do not take into account factors in addition to 
actual revenues and budgetary expenses which are properly applicable in rate- 
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making. These factors are (1) costs of postal service paid by other Government 
agencies, such as retirement contributions, workmen’s compensation, unemploy- 
ment insurance, and custodial and other costs for public building, * * * 

Another hidden cost not mentioned by the post office is interest on 
that part of the national debt represented by parcel post losses. 

According to the Postmaster General, the current parcel post deficit 
amounts to about $88 million annually. The source is the ICC Docket 
No. 32158, Increased Parcel Post Rates, 1957. But the Postmaster 
General failed to include in his estimated deficit substantial indirect 
costs, which for the fiscal year 1957, as it has for many years previ- 
ously, amounted to about $50 million—not counting interest on that 
part of the national debt attributable to accumulative parcel post 
deficits. 

These deficits are staggering, but to increase the size and weight 
limits of parcel post, as S. 1306 proposes, would be to compound the 
deficit at taxpayers’ expense. The reason is fairly simple: The 
larger the package, the greater the loss. 

Cost studies of the Postmaster General not only disclose losses on 
all parcels but also indicate that the loss per parcel rose as weight and 
distance increased. The Interstate Commerce Commission, in 
various parcel post rate cases has also determined that deficits i increase 
as size and weight of parcels increase. And the source is Docket No. 
31074 of the Interstate Commerce Commission. 

The second point is that parcel post competes unfairly with private 
transportation. 

No private business can compete with Government at below-cost, 
taxpayer-subsidized rates. 

Not only is the post office in the freight business but it is losing 
millions of dollars every year. Who pays the bill? The taxpayer, of 
course. 

Privately owned carriers pay local, State and Federal business and 
income taxes, State vehicle license fees, and State and Federal gasoline 
and other taxes. 

We do not think it equitable for the Federal Government to expand 
what is essentially a commercial shipping business when private 
enterprise is equipped and prepared to perform the service at union 
wage scales. ‘This is Government competition in its most direct form. 

Free enterprise means many private businesses that employ thou- 
sands of organized American workers whose wages are determined 
through collective bargaining, and whose job security would be 
threatened by unnecessary expansion of a taxpayer -supported parcel 
post system, such as the proposed S. 1306. 

We firmly believe that a free enterprise system operating through 
private business, holds forth the best promise of a continued high 
standard of living for the American worker. Only as the private 
transportation industry prospers, can its workers and their union 
prosper. S. 1306 would. in our opinion, threaten the well-being of 
our industries. We believe that profits are vital to a business. Only 
from profitable industry can we expect progress. However, 5. 1306 
threatens the very existence of many of our employers and the wages, 
hours and working conditions of their employees. 

Labor will not progress through the public operation of industry; 
labor can only progress through free enterprise, competitive business 
and through collective bargaining. 
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The trucking, parcel, and express industry, to which the member- 
ship of the International Brotherhood of Teamsters contributes their 
work and from which they receive their wages, has evolved under free 
competition and fair labor contracts. The competitive vitality of this 
industry is threatened by S. 1306. 

Point No. 3: Subsidized parcel post primarily benefits commercial 
users at taxpayers’ expense. 

The bulk of parcel post shipments are not from or to individuals 
in rural areas. On the contrary, parcel post is used primarily by 
commercial shippers—manufacturers, wholesalers and jobbers—for 
movements in and between large cities, where more than adequate 
services are provided by private transportation companies. Probably 
four-fifths of all parcel post is commercial in origin or destination. 

This is completely counter to the original objective of parcel post- 
to confine parcel post to the transportation of small parcels, to provide 
transportation facilities to rural residents and farmers, and to leave 
to private common carriers the transportation of heavier packages. 

Because the Government is operating a bargain counter in trans- 
portation—and that is what it is—this traffic, instead of being carried 
by local cartage and other carriers, continues to move via the Govern- 
ment’s “freight”? system and these commercial shippers receive an 
unnecessary ‘subsidy on their iransportaison costs. The term “bar- 
gain rates” is not mine; on August 2 22, 1952, the Postmaster General 
used the term “bargain rates” in referring to parcel post. 

As it is working out, commercial users of parcel post are receiving 
in essence, a public subsidy to the competitive disadvantage of private 
transportation. 


Point No. 4: S. 1306 would require construction of new facilities 
and add to taxpayers’ burden. 

We are all familiar with overcrowded and overtaxed post offices, 
particularly in the larger cities which would be affected if S. 1306 
were enacted. Our post office facilities are jammed beyond capacity 
by a flood of parcels. According to the Postmaster General, and | 
quote: 


our postal facilities are both inadequate and obsolete * * * in some major cities 
facilities are so inadequate that mail is being sorted on sidewalks, rain or shine. 

Any increase in size or weight of parcel post packages would increase 
the need for more Government spending such as the construction of 
properties and facilities, more space in Government-owned buildings, 
additional vehicles and employees, to name some of the new costs the 
bill would present. The Postmaster General has stated that the cost 
of providing facilities to handle larger and heavier parcel post packages 
is, and I quote, “almost prohibitive.” 

If past experience shown by the figures which I have cited is any 
indication of the future, enactment of this bill will mean an even 
greater annual loss to the public and certainly a further increase in 
the national debt. 

In conclusion: Public Law 199 substantially reduced unfair com- 
petition with private carriers in the field of package and express 
delivery. Employment and wages in trucking rose corr respondingly. 
The job sec urity of workers employed by these truck, parcel, and 
express companies has been enhanced. 

General taxpayers as well as local taxpaying transport businesses 
have benefited materially from the size and weight limits imposed by 


ee —_— -— rs | 
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Public Law 199. We see no reason to change these limits. All com- 
mercial and for-hire carriers and their employees would suffer even 
more than presently from the loss of business to the Government’s 
below-cost competition. 

No rural route was affected by Public Law 199. Farms and small 
towns of the Nation continued to be served without reduction in the 
size or weight of parcel. 

If larger and heavier parcel post packages are permitted, at sub- 
sidized, less-than-actual cost rates, private trucking, parcel and express 
firms would lose business and revenues. Their employees—our mem- 
bers—would lose their jobs. Many smaller transport firms might 
well go out of business. Thus, jobs which would otherwise be open 
are denied to teamsters in the private freight and parcel delivery 
business. In addition, our members, and all other taxpayers must 
bear a part of the parcel post subsidy. 

The attraction of subsidized rates for larger size packages would 
divert vrivate transport company traffic to the post office. This 
would be contrary to the very basis on which parcel post was estab- 
lished by Congress. 

Higher weight and size parcel post packages, delivered at below-cost 
rates, would take away more business from carriers which must operate 
at a profit. This is unfair competition which we, as representatives 
of the workers employed by private trucking firms, feel is not to the 
workers’ best interests nor to the country’s. 

Retention of the present size and weight limits will help to reduce 
continuing deficits made up by the general taxpayer. It will not 
increase competition with legitimate private business. It will avoid 
further unbalancing of our transportation system. It will help to 
retain the present volume of business handled by private industry. 
It will minimize the need for expanding facilities, at taxpayers’ ex- 
pense, to handle what is essentially “‘freight’’ or commercial packages. 

The proponents of S. 1306 have not shown that parcel post pays its 
own way, or that it contributes positively toward reduction of the 
postal deficit. 

The need for parcel post has greatly diminished today, owing to 
good roads, trucks, autos, and a greater number of good stores carry- 
ing good stocks of merchandise and commodities. ‘Today’s improved 
road system and autos make good-sized communities available even 
to remote areas. Fifty miles is an hour’s drive today by car or truck, 
as against 8 or 9 hours in 1912, when parcel post was inaugurated. 

The basic purposes for establishing the parcel post service have 
therefore largely dissipated. Therefore, the proposal to increase the 
size and weight limits in first-class post offices, which are urban centers, 
is contrary to Congress’ policy in establishing parcel post service and 
constitutes unnecessary, unfair, and damaging competition to business 
operating in and between these same urban centers. 

Rural residents can today receive 70-pound packages via parcel post 
under existing Public Law 199. The proposed bill would not give 
them any better service in the form of larger or heavier parcels. I 
would like to repeat this because it seems to me this is crucial—the 
proposed bill would not give them any better service in the form of 
larger or heavier parcels because they are presently covered by Public 
Law 199. It seems fairly evident, therefore, that S. 1306 is designed 
only to provide parcel post service between first-class post offices, 

42166—59—8 
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which already have adequate service by other private means of trans- 
port. 5S. 1306 would transform the Post Office into a transportation 
agency rather than a communications service. It will extend “bar- 
gain-counter” rates to large commercial users, at taxpayer expense. 

The public interest, in terms of providing a small-parcel delivery 
service to areas which are not serviced by other transportation facili- 
ties, is amply met by Public Law 199. 

We fear that enactment of S. 1306 will further jeopardize the jobs 
of our members employed by private transportation carriers who have 
to compete with subsidized parcel post. Our employers cannot pass 
on hidden costs to the taxpayer; our employers must charge rates at 
least equal to the full cost of providing the service; our employers 
must pay taxes. 

The Government, in our considered opinion, should not be in the 
freight business. 

As representatives of the workers in these industries, we urge this 
committee not to recommend adoption of S. 1306. 

Senator Monroney. Thank you, very much, Mr. Weiss, for your 
statement. 

We will insert the paper you referred to as appendix 1 in the record 
at this point. 

(The document is as follows:) 


APPENDIX 1 
Deficits on 4th-class mail reported for fiscal years 1926-57 





Fiscal year Amount Period total | Accumula- 
tive total 





$2, 959, 733 
4, 479, 586 

7, 039, 930 

19, 778, 707 

--| 15,570, 731 
_-| 20, 031; 600 


32, 716, 267 
32, 014, 402 
19, 057, 955 
20, 886, 924 
18, 007, 550 


$69, 860, 287 $69, 860, 287 


—————| 122,683,098 | 192, 543, 385 
14, 057, 323 

16, 969, 837 

17, 488, 641 

21, 809, 870 

19, 092, 069 


17, 909, 587 
!) 


14, 462, 477 
es 2 688, 018 
-| 42,415, 365 


56, 083, 873 
96, 619, 890 
130, 789, 471 
105, 111, 193 
_-| 131, 140, 928 
——-———| 519,745,355 | 875, 805, 891 

153, 735, 441 
151, 497, 033 
23) 290, 554 
2 1, 938, 362 
15, 096, 265 
—_——————| 341, 680, 931 | 1, 217, 486, 822 
40, 125, 352 40, 125, 352 


89,417,740 | 281,961, 125 


74, 099, 411 356, 060, 536 





1, 257, 612, 174 








1 Not available. 
2 Surplus. 


Source: Cost ascertainment reports, Post Office Department. 
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Senator Monronry. May I ask, do any of your International Broth- 
erhood of Teamsters work for any of the railroads or do you have a 
part of the railroad service? 

Mr. Weiss. We do, perhaps indirectly, sir, because many of the 
railroads operate their own truck transport services, such as the Santa 
Ke, the New York Central, the Railway Express Agency itself—for 
example, in the State of Indiana. To the extent that these railroads 
operate supplementary or complementary truck delivery services, 
the chances are 9 out of 10 that they are organized by locals of the 
International Brotherhood of Teamsters. Yes, sir. 

Senator Monroney. So, over-the-road service is yours, whereas 
the rail service is under the railroad brotherhoods? 

Mr. Weiss. Except that we represent employees of the Railway 
Express Agency in seven or eight States throughout the country, 
including the main cities, such as New York, Chicago, and San Fran- 
cisco. We represent the delivery employees. 

Senator Monronry. What percent of the 33,000 present employees 
of the Railway Express Agency do you have? 

Mr. Wess. I would say approximately 10 percent. 

Senator Monroney. Therefore, your primary interest is increasing 
shipment over the road as it affects your members; in other words, 
the personal interest of the Teamsters Union economically would be 
increasing the movement over the road, contrary to the parcel post 
shipments which generally go by rail; is that correct? 

Mr. Weiss. Mr. Chairman, that is only part of the story. 

Senator Monroney. I realize that. I am trying to get the pure 
economics of the situation as it affects the Teamsters Union. We 
have the statement of the Brotherhood of Railway and Steamship 
Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express and Station Employees, in which 
this organization opposes the bill on the ground that it would reduce 
railway employment. You have testified here, as an able and compe- 
tent spokesman for the Teamsters, that this bill does increase or should 
increase or at least it would prevent layoffs of over-the-road service 
now rendered by the truck lines or the truck service to the extent that 
the railroads operate their own truck service. 

Mr. Weiss. We have three concurrent interests as representatives 
of workers: (1) To the extent that we represent employees of the 
Railway Express Agency. 

Senator Monroney. Ten percent of their total employment. 

Mr. Wess. (2) To the extent that we represent local pickup and 
deliverymen, a large part of which is organized by the Teamsters; 
and (3) to the extent that we represent the employees of the United 
Parcel Service, which operates a similar type of delivery as Railway 
Express or parcel post in small packages. 

Senator Monroney. You would say that that portion of the heavier 
parcel post packages that were prohibited from first- and second-class 
offices 

Mr. Wetss. First class, sir. 

Senator Monroney. Has been increased by this bill as far as your 
relationship in the service of the Teamsters? 

Mr. Wess. To the extent that we can determine, yes. 

Senator Monroney. You are aware, of course, that the total ton- 
nage and the total employment and the total profit of the Railway 
Express has diminished in this period of time? 

Mr. Wertss. Yes, we are. 
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You mentioned the two terminal dates of 1951 and 1957 or 1958. 
Do the figures show a steady year by year decline? 

Senator Monroney. Yes, they do. Here is the Railway Express 
operating graph. Here are ‘the cut-off lines. So, it has continued to 
decline, that is, on less-than-carload shipments by express. 

Mr. Weiss. There is a considerable evening out of that trend line, 
Mr. Chairman. What is the first year of the beginning of that 
evening out? 

Senator Monroney. Frankly, your competition was effective and 
the diversion of service to all rail carriage has occurred to where 
now you are below the line which was the low point before the enact- 
ment of the law, the figure being down from 77,684,716 to 69,418,000 
in 1957. Your employment figure, likewise, has taken this kind of a 
curve. 

I am sorry we do not have a separate copy for you. They are 
from the Interstate Commerce Commission. 

Let me ask you about this bargain rate you quoted the Postmaster 
General as saying. Was the occasion of that in 1952 not the plea of 
the Postmaster General for higher rates? 

Mr. Werss. That may very well be. 

Senator Monroney. I am sure he would say the same thing today 
because the law requires him to go before the Interstate Commerce 
Commission to seek an adjustment whenever the losses run over 4 
percent. The 4 percent figure was established so that there would 
not have to be a continuing fluctuation of rates, where it would be 
sufficient in one year but have to be adjusted in the second year 
upward and possibly i in the third downward. 

The Post Office is not a profitmaking agency; therefore, we do not 
like, and I doubt if the law would permit us, to figure a profit on the 
haulage of this. 

Mr. Weiss. It seems to me as recently as 1957 the Postmaster 
General went to the ICC for a rate adjustment. This indicates that 
the Post Office, insofar as parcel post or fourth-class mail was con- 
cerned, was running below the 4-percent cutoff point as recently as 
1957. 

Senator Monroney. The Congress enacted the law. 

Mr. Wess. This means there is a continuing subsidy, a continuing 
subsidy, moreover, at less than cost rates, ignoring substantial costs 
which he does not take account of—these so-called indirect or, as I 
refer to them, ‘hidden’ costs, which are sizable and substantial. 

May I give you one concrete illustration, Senator. I was present 
during your discussion with Mr. Bailey, the first witness, and I do 
not know whether it was you or Mr. Bailey who brought out the 
use of Army trucks, et cetera, during the Christmas peak periods. 
I believe vou made the point that the Government pays for the use 
of those Army trucks. This, I beg to call to your attention, is not 
the case. 

Senator Monroney. I think you are wrong on that. 

Mr. Wetss. May I, sir, I happen to have it? 

The Post Office enjoys the privilege of borrowing equipment from other agencies 
and departments of the Federal Government without paying any of the costs 
associated with ownership. For example, during the Christmas period of 1956, 
about 8,500 motortrucks were borrowed from 10 or 12 different agencies of 


Government with the Post Office paying only for the gasoline and oil consumed 
while engaged in postal service. 
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Senator Monronery. I want to check that. They do pay the 
driver, the gasoline, the oil? 

Mr. Weiss. Just the gasoline and oil, sir. 

Senator Monroney. No tires? 

Mr. Weiss. Nor for the rental of the truck, depreciation, or any 
of the other costs. 

Senator Monroney. If they don’t charge them, they should. 
There should be a fee, the same as levied between departments for 
compensable charge on trucks. 

Mr. Weiss. The Postmaster General acknowledges the fact that 
his cost-ascertainment figures do not include items of this magnitude. 

Senator Monroney. Certainly, the Post Office should pay for 
anything they borrow from any other Government department. Of 
course, that would not be affected by this bill because they are mostly 
Christmas parcels. 

As to the subsidy feature of which you speak, I am one who does 
not believe too easily on the charge of subsidies any more. I am sure 
your International Brotherhood of Teamsters will not say the $38 
billion highway program, which is going to vastly increase the move- 
ment of freight and parcels by truck at higher speeds with the re- 
sultant better service, was in any way a subsidy for the Teamsters 
or the movement of freight or other parcels by highway. 

Mr. Weiss. Except that the trucking industry pays taxes. 

Senator Monronry. They pay user taxes. 

I am not concerned with that charge of subsidy. We hear it often 
before another committee of which 1 am a member—the Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce Committee. 

The direct relationship you could properly say to the rail movement 
does not affect, except to a minor degree, the employment within 
the teamsters industry. In all frankness the additional movement 
that has occurred on over-the-highway services or services for freight 
forwarders at pickup and delivery at the other end has been the 
increase that you favor economically, quite naturally, for the organ- 
ization which you represent. 

Mr. Weiss. At the same time I should like to indicate that we do 
have a concern for that of our membership even though it represents 
only 10 percent employed by the Railway Express Agency. 

Senator Monroney. You referred to handling freight in the post 
office. Where do the packages cease to be packages and begin to be 
freight? 

Mr. Wetss. I would say that when you are handling a parcel or 
a package over 50 pounds, this is definitely the area of freight. 

Senator Monroney. Is it not a fact that historically, even with 
freight forwarders, their breakoff point is 100 pounds on their rates? 

Mr. Wetss. This is in terms of a minimum charge. 

Senator Monroney. This has been historic whether it is rail or 
whether it is truck. I imagine you have a minimum charge in the 
trucklines. 

Mr. Weiss. We do. But it is not historic in terms of parcel post. 

Senator Monroney. I am not engaging in an exercise in semantics, 
but you refer continually to freight, and I am trying to get the breakoff 

oint. Historically, freight has been been on a minimum 100 pounds. 
fou may ship less than 100 pounds, but you pay for a 100-pound 
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shipment, whether it be rail or whether it be highway. Your parce! 
packages are under the 100 pounds. 

Mr. Weiss. That is right. 

Senator Monroney. What is the breakoff point between the one- 
and two-man crews on a truck for freight? 

Mr. Wetss. That is primarily a matter of the size of the vehicle 
rather than the size of any particular units or parcels or shipments 
within the truck itself. 

Senator Monronry. You do not have a bargaining position wher 
you require that the parcels over a certain amount would requir 
two-man handling? 

Mr. Weiss. In some of our contracts we do have that, but this 
would be for such bulky matters as pisnos where there would be no 
question that one man could not adequately handle the unit. It 
would be too hazardous for one man to handle that size. 

Senator Monroney. It would be hazardous, I think, for one man to 
handle 200 pounds, perhaps 100 pounds. I think 100 pounds is too 
much for one man to hoist on to a truck. I wonder where your 
breakoff is on one- and two-man delivery. 

Mr. Wetss. We do not have it, generally speaking. 

Senator Monroney. Do you have any questions, Senator Jordan? 

Senator JorDAN. No, sir. 

Senator Monroney. Thank you, very much, Mr. Weiss, for you: 
testimony. 

Our next witness is Richard Trice, traffic manager, Virginia Stat: 
Lines, Inc., of Charlottesville, Va., appearing on behalf of the National 
Association of Motor Bus Operators. 

If vou have a statement, Mr. Trice, you may read it, or proceed 
in your own way. 


STATEMENT OF RICHARD TRICE, TRAFFIC MANAGER, VIRGINIA 
STATE LINES, INC., CHARLOTTESVILLE, VA., ON BEHALF OF 
THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF MOTOR BUS OPERATORS 


Mr. Tricr. My name is Richard Trice. I am traffic manager for 
Virginia State Lines, Inc., Charlottesville, Va. My appearance is 
on behalf of the National Association of Motor Bus Operators. 

Under existing law the size limit of fourth-class mail is 72 inches in 
length and girth combined with weights up to 40 pounds with certain 
exceptions under which the limits are 100 inches and 70 pounds. 
S. 1306 would amend the law to provide a uniform size limit of 100 
inches and weights up to 70 pounds after June 30, 1960, thus retu’ ning 
the fourth-class mail service in its“entirety to limits ‘previously em- 
ployed by the Post Office Department and rejected by Congress in 
favor of the present limits. The National Association of Motor Bus 
Operators must oppose this proposal to undo the progress Congress 
has made in this field, because it would produce once again an un- 
necessary encroachment on private transportation companies. 

NAMBO is the national trade association for the intercity motor- 
bus industry. It serves as spokesman for nearly 1,000 carriers which 
account for about three-fourths of the intercity motorbus transpor- 
tation in the United States. The intercity bus industry serves all of 
the major cities in this country. It furnishes the only means of 
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public passenger transport in thousands of communities which, for 
economic reasons, the railroads and airlines do not serve. The bus 
industry also supplies the only package express and first class pouch 
imail service in many of these communities. 

The intercity bus industry has not escaped adverse economic 
circumstances affecting transportation today. This industry, as are 
others, is experiencing critical financial problems. Of the approxi- 
mately 150 class I intercity motor carriers of passengers, that is, those 
with annual gross revenues of $200,000 or more, reports of 142 are 

railable for 1958. These reports show that 32, or nearly a fourth 
of these carriers finished the year in the red. In the case of 48 others, 
expenses amounted to 95 to 100 percent of revenues, a situation in- 
dicative of highly unfavorable results in terms of ICC criteria. Thus 
over half of the entire group of carriers are actually in a serious 
financial condition. The smaller intercity carriers, which far out- 
number the class I group, are in an even worse condition. Many have 
been forced out of business. For example, a recent study in the State 
of New York showed that 73 communities in that State have been 
deprived of bus service since 1951 because financial difficulties have 
resulted in a net loss of 103 regular route bus carriers, or more than a 
third of those in business 8 years ago. 

The fares paid by passengers on regular scheduled bus operations 
are insufficient to meet expenses on a great many of the routes oper- 
ated. A study made by the New England Governors’ Conference 
has shown that total regular-route passenger revenues were insuffi- 
cient in that entire region to meet total operating costs. Wherever 
this is true, continuation of essential regular-route service has de- 
pended upon revenues from express, mail and charter operations. 

The intercity bus industry thus has a vital interest in package 
express transportation. In 1957, class I carriers earned revenues 
amounting to approximately $21.4 million from package express 
operations. This accounts for more than 5 percent of total reve- 
nues for those years. 

These revenues must continue if essential regular-route operations 
are not to be jeopardized. Continuation of these revenues would be 
threatened by the proposed legislation. The legislation would thrust 
the Post Office Department into further competition with private 
companies engaged in the transportation of express packages and could 
result in diversion of express traffic from private companies to the Post 
Office. 

This diversion would be tantamount to appropriation of private 
enterprise by the Government. More than that, it would constitute 
a form of unfair competition by reason of the below-cost rates of the 
parcel post service. 

I have brought with me a table comparing fourth class mail rates 
with bus express rates. Comparisons are somewhat difficult because 
the parcel post rates, unlike the bus express rates, include delivery to 
the addressee. On the other hand, bus express rates include insurance 
up to $50 on shipments whereas insurance on parcel post involves an 
additional charge. However, it can be determined from the table 
that, considering delivery service for parcel post, the parcel post rates 
are substantially below bus express rates except for large packages, 
generally 50 pounds and above, transported over the longer distances. 
Parcel post rates traditionally have been below cost, as shown by the 
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large deficits incurred by the Post Office Department for this service 
in prior years. We understand that preliminary figures for the 1958 
fisca] year indicate that the parcel post service was operated with 
revenues of $584,242,644, and expenses of $701,172,878, producing x 
deficit of over $116,930,000. That figure, large as it is, fails to state 
the full amount of the actual deficit since it does not include expenses 
incurred by other departments of the Government in support of postal 
operations. 

With some exceptions, Congress in 1951 reduced the size of fourth- 
class mail from 100 inches to 72 inches and also reduced weight limits 
from a maximum of 70 pounds to 40 pounds. After extensive hear- 
ings, it was found that reductions were necessary to protect private 
companies from irreparable damage and that the reductions were noi 
contrary to postal service interests. Congress had ample information 
available on which to make this finding. The limits had been 72 
inches with weights up to 50 pounds from 1913 to 1915. The weight 
limits were up to 70 pounds from 1918 to 1951. The size limits were 
84 inches from 1915 to 1931 and 100 inches thereafter until 1951. 
Thus substantial experience with varying limits over a period of vears 
had been acquired when Congress made its findings in 1951. It may 
be added that a large part of this experience was with the very size 
limits which S. 1306 would again impose. 

Reporting favorably on the 1951 legislation, the House Post Office 
and Civil Servi.e Committee said: 

It is apparent that the preblem of the Government agency competing with 
private business to the point that private business, the Railway Express Agency, 
is being irreparably damaged, cannot be met by rate increases alone. In thy 
opinion of the committee, however, it can be met by a restatement of congres- 
sional policy with regard to parcel-post service and a return in part to the size 
and weight limits originally approved by Congress when parcel post was estab 
lished to provide a small parcel delivery service to areas which are not serviced 
by other transportation facilities. 

* a * * * * * 

Ip the judgmeut of the committee this legislation evidences the policy of tli 
Government that it refrain from competition with legitimate private business 
However, it does retain the principle upon which parcel post was established that 
all elements of our economy and all of our people shall have transportation facil- 
ities whereby they can obtain necessary goods and ship the products of the farm. 

The legislation will be advantageous to the Post Office Department and will 
represent a savings by eliminating the handling of heavy and bulky parcels. The 
large packages which must be handled outside of mail sacks occupy a large amount 
of space in post offices needed to process first-class mail. They also requir 
special handling since they are not adaptable to the parcel-post slides and other 
mechanical equipment installed in the post offices. In addition, these larg: 
heavy parcels crush smaller parcels passing through the mail, causing an excessiv: 
cost in rewrapping and damage. 


Nothing can be shown to invalidate these conclusions. Indeed, 
experience since these conclusions were expressed has confirmed the 
fact that there is no justification for enlarging the Post Office Depart- 
ment’s encroachment upon the transportation of express packages by 
private companies—but that would be the inevitable result of increas- 
ing the size and weight limits for fourth-class mail as proposed in 
S. 1306. 
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These are the reasons which impel the intercity bus industry to 
oppose this bill. Anyone interested in maintaining a sound transpor- 
tation system must oppose this legislation and since it would not 
serve recognized interests or needs of the postal service, we submit 
that its adoption would not be warranted. 

The testimony of the Post Office Department on this bill, presented 
to your committee by Mr. Burt Barnes, First Deputy Assistant Post- 
master General, indicates that, although the Post Office Department 
advocates uniform size and weight limitations, it is ‘in doubt whether 
it would be feasible for the postal service to handle parcels which 
weigh as much as 70 pounds each, or which are of a size of 100 inches 
in girth and length combined.” Mr. Barnes suggests that the De- 
partment wishes to survey the matter and submit recommendations 
to your committee. The Department’s position makes it doubly 
clear that no favorable action should be taken on this bill. In view 
of its position, your committee is respectfully requested to defer 
further action on this bill until the Department has submitted its 
recommendations and there have been comments thereon by interested 
parties, including the National Association of Motor Bus Operators. 

Senator Monroney. Thank you, very much, sir. 

The comparison tables attached to your statement will be made a 
part of the record at this point. 

(The documents are as follows:) 
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Comparison of parcel post versus bus express rates 
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Comparison of parcel post versus bus express rates—Continued 


Parcel Bus scale Parce! Bus scale 
Pounds a ee 

| zone 4! zone 5? | 
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1 300 to 600 miles. 
2 600 to 1,000 miles, 


NoTE.—Bus scale: 11—300.1 to 400 miles, 12—400.1 to 500 miles, 13—500.1 to 600 miles, 14—600.1 to 700 miles, 
15—700.1 to 800 miles, 16—800.1 to 900 miles, 17—900.1 to 1,000 miles. 
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Comparison of parcel post versus bus express rates—Continued 


Parcel 
post 
zone 
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Comparison of parcel post versus bus express rates—Continued 


Parcel Bus scale 
Pounds post 


zone 
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1 Over 1,800 miles. 


Nore.—Bus scale 26—1,800.1 to 1,900 miles, 27—1900.1 to 2,000 miles, 28—2,000.1 to 2,200 miles, 29—2,200.1 
to 2,400 miles, 30—2,100.1 to 2,600 miles, 31—2,600.1 to 2,800 miles, 32—2,800.1 to 3,000 miles, 33—3,000.1 to 3,3°0 
miles, 34—3,300.1 to 3,600 miles, 35—3,600.1 to 3,900 miles, 36—3,900.1 and over. 
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Senator Monroney. If you have the figures, I would be interested 
to know the percentage of your shipments over 50 pounds that you 
carry on buses. 

Mr. Trice. I really do not have those figures with me, Mr. 
Chairman. 

Senator Monronry. On your own line, what is your estimate of 
the over-50-pound shipments as to packages? 

Mr. Trice. It would be a guess, but I might think it would be 
probably less than 25 percent. 

Senator Monroney. It would be in the lower brackets; in other 
words, 75 percent of your shipments would be unaffected by this bill? 

Mr. Trice. Yes, sir. 

Senator Monroney. And you are unable to give us the figure for 
the national association on whose behalf you appear? 

Mr. Trice. The only thing I have is the revenue from package 
express. 

Senator Monronery. But that includes all sizes? 

Mr. Trice. Yes, sir. I don’t think the figures you have requested 
are available. 

Senator Monroney. With the bus riding I do, I_am somewhat 
familiar with the baggage compartments and my recollection is the y 
are not very large. I was just wondering, since the motor bus lines 
are not affected by anything under 50 pounds, what actual impact 
this bill would have upon you. 

Also, I would like to know what dropoffs you have had, since I know 
you serve many communities where rail service has been discontinued: 
yet, you still have the competition of the third- and fourth-class 
offices in those small communities. 

Mr. Trice. Yes, sir. A lot of those communities where rail service 
has been discontinued, we handle the mail as well as the packages, 
express. 

Senator Monronry. I was wondering, since the upper limit of 
70 pounds applies now to the third- and fourth-class offices, which 
in my State would be receiving either bus or parcel post service, 
whether you would be affected ‘to even a lesser degree than the 25 
percent. I would think of those parcels, you are already carrying a 
portion of them in direct competition with the Post Office on th: 
higher sized shipments that are made available for everybody under 
this bill. 

Mr. Tricz. Yes, sir. Of course, the increase in package express 
by bus has had a phenomenal growth. Our business has doubled 
since 1951 in gross dollars from that particular field. 

Senator Monroney. So you da feel that that has increased the 
express business on the buses by the size of the limitations? 

Mr. Trice. We are confident that was one of the contributing 
factors to the growth of the bus express industry. There were other 
factors, but I think that was one of them. 

Senator Monroney. One further point: In your schedules com- 
paring the parcel post with the express rates, I notice you have about 
three or four rate scales which appear to be different. Are those 
sample rate scales on buslines? 

Mr. Trice. You see our scales are different than the parcel post 
scales. I believe the first and second zone for parcel post goes up to 
150 miles, whereas our first zone goes up to 25 and our second to 50. 
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We use 25-mile zones up to 200, then 50-mile zones up to 300; over 
300, we skip 100 miles for each zone. 

Senator Monroney. Could you give me an estimate of the volume 

of your bus express comparable to the first and second zones of parcel 
ost? 

, Mr. Trice. I would say the majority of shipments today are de- 

livered within a 200-mile radius. 

Senator Monroney. That would be roughly the first and second 
zones of parcel post. 

Mr. Trice. That would be up to seven zones under our scales, | 
believe. It takes us six zones to get 150 miles, and up to 200 miles, 
it would be eight zones. 

Senator Monroney. But generally speaking, would you say that 
80 or 90 percent of your traffic is within the first six zones? 

Mr. Trice. I would say that approximately 70 percent probably is 
within the 200-mile radius; yes, sir. 

Senator Monroney. That would represent your service? 

Mr. Trice. Yes, sir. 

Senator Monroney. Seventy percent in a 200-mile radius, that also 
being competitive with the first- and second-zone rate of the post 
office? 

Mr. Trice. That is true, although the interlining of bus express 
where we can ship a parcel, say, from Washington to Oklahoma is 
something very new. I believe we started that service in 1952. 
Prior to that time, we did not interline the express except in certain 
areas. We have a national tieup today where we can ship from any 
point in the United States to any other point in the United States. 

Senator Monroney. What is your limitation on size and weight? 

Mr. Trice. One hundred pounds on any one shipment and 72- 
inches in Jength. 

Senator Monroney. So whether you call it express or parcel service, 
you break off at 100 pounds? 

Mr. Trice. We refer to it as express service. We do not call it 
freight. 

Senator Monroney. You don’t think below 100 pounds is neces- 
sarily freight? 

Mr. Trice. I don’t know, sir. We refer to ourselves as express. 
We try to do that so it won’t be competitive with the trucks. 

Senator Monroney. Fine. Thank you, very much, Mr. Trice. 

The next witness is Mr. Carl L. Shipley, attorney, appearing on 
behalf of Mid-Continent Association of the Pet Industry, Inc. 

We are happy to have you. I understand that you do have a 
prepared statement and desire to add to it. 


STATEMENT OF CARL L. SHIPLEY, ATTORNEY, ON BEHALF OF 
MID-CONTINENT ASSOCIATION OF THE PET INDUSTRY, INC. 


Mr. Suiptey. My name is Carl L. Shipley. I am a partner in the 
law firm of Shipley, Akerman & Pickett, having offices at 1366 Na- 
tional Press Building, Washington, D.C., and in the Fulton National 
Bank Building, Atlanta, Ga. I am appearing here today to present 
the views of the Mid-Continent Association of the Pet Industry, Inc., 
a trade association having a membership of 156 business firms engaged 
as manufacturers or distributors in the pet industry and located all 
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over the United States. Parcel post is an almost indispensable busi- 
ness tool for our members, most of whom are small businessmen. |i 
provides a convenient, reliable, and economical method for small- 
ackage shipment all over the United States. Parcel post is a major 
actor in the promotion of our country’s trade and commerce. In the 
pet industry parcel post brings buyers and sellers into close contact 
with each other no matter how far they may be separated by distance. 
The pet industry is a small but growing industry and manufacturers 
and distributors find it necessary to move small shipments as inex- 
pensively as possible over wide trade areas. For some, parcel post 
is important in a nationwide system of distribution of such products 
as fish, turtle, animal, and other pet foods, remedies and supplies of 
all kinds. Our committee strongly urges the Senate Committee on 
Post Office and Civil Service to report favorably S. 1306, a bill to 
readjust the size and weight limitations on fourth-class mail matter. 
It is our understanding that if S. 1306 is enacted into law by Congress, 
the act of October 24, 1951, Public Law 199, will be amended to 
provide that on fourth-class matter the limit of size shall be 100 inches 
in girth and length combined and the limit of weight shall be over 16 
ounces and not exceeding 50 pounds until midnight on June 30, 1960, 
after which the upper limit of weight shall not exceed 70 pounds. 
We would prefer that S. 1306 provide for readjustment of parcel post 
size and weight limitations to 100 combined inches and 70 pounds at 
once, rather than waiting until June 30, 1960. The sooner uniformity 
of size and weight limitations throughout the postal system is restored, 
the sooner small business concerns such as those who make up tlie 
membership of the Mid-Continent Association of the Pet Industry, 
Inc., will be relieved of the difficulties and extra costs and confusion 
presently caused by Public Law 199. 

We strongly urge the Post Office Subcommittee to amend S. 1306 
by substituting the phrase “‘shall be over 8 ounces” for the phrase 
“shall be over 16 ounces” as it now appears in line 10 of the committe 
print of the bill. You will recall that Public Law 199 originally had 
a lower weight limit of 8 ounces. In the pet industry, many pet 
foods, remedies, and other supplies are disproportionately light in 
weight in proportion to bulk. Many alk businesses have small 
shipments, and the 8-ounce minimum weight would be of far greater 
advantage than the proposed 16-ounce minimum weight. 

We understand that for a period of 20 years prior to 1951, 100 
combined inches of size and 70 pounds of weight was the top limit 
for parcel post mail between all post offices of all classes all over tlie 
United States. On October 24, 1951, Congress enacted Public Law 
199 (65 Stat. 610, 39 U.S.C. 240A) an act readjusting the size and 
weight limitations on fourth-class (parcel post) mail, imposing three 
parcel post mailing regulations in place of the one nationwide uniform 
regulation existing for the two decades prior to that date. This law 
usually referred to as Public Law 199, broke up the extablished busi- 
ness patterns around which many enterprises had developed. It cut 
the permissible top mailing weight from and to first-class post offices, 
over 150 miles apart almost 75 percent, from 70 pounds to 20 pounds, 
and between first-class post offices less than 150 miles apart from 70 
pounds to 40 pounds. Public Law 199 reduced permissible sizes 
more than 50 percent, from 100 combined inches to 72 combined 
inches, which for ordinary packaging purposes was a reduction from 
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approximately 5% cubic feet (16 by 15 by 36 inches) to approxi- 
mately 2 cubic fae (12 by 12 by 24 inches). 

Historically, the legislative purpose which Public Law 199 was 
supposed to achieve was removal of competition between the Post 
Office Department and the private enterprise operation of Railway 
— At the time the 82d Congress enacted Public Law 199 in 

1951, the Railway Express had been suffering heavy financial operat- 
ing losses since it was created in 1929 as a wholly owned subsidiary 
of 68 railroads. I am sure you will recall that under the then exist- 
ing 25-year contract with the railroads, Railway Express was given 
a monopoly in the transportation of express shipments. From the 
very beginning it suffered heavy financial losses. It was thought 
ihat much of this was caused by parcel post competition from the 
Post Office Department. The original Railway Express contract was 
to expire in 1954, and I believe that after Public Law 199 was enacted, 
au new contract was entered into with the railways, with the thought 
that Railway Express operations would be far more successful. Dur- 
ing the 7 years since the size and weight limitations were reduced by 
Public Law 199, Railway Express has continued to suffer serious 
financial losses. I am sure members of our trade association agree 
with the principle that the Government should not enter into com- 
petition with private business where the private business operations 
will be prejudiced. However, the past 7 years have shown quite 
clearly that parcel post competition was not the source of difficulty 
for the Railway Express. Therefore, there is no justification for 
continuing the provisions of Public Law 199. 

Public Law 199, as it now operates, imposes heavy costs on small 
businesses. Members of our association rely upon parcel post in 
their day-to-day operations. Now they must engage in multiple 
packaging which increases costs, to their great prejudice. In addi- 
tion, postal service is confused and poor, because shippers and cus- 
tomers cannot understand the discriminatory and nonuniform features 
of the law. As Public Law 199 now operates, it denies to one tax- 
payer who uses the post office, facilities and services that are avail- 
able to his competitor. One ‘businessman gets the benefit of post 
office help in reaching his customers. A competitor, who must pay 
taxes to meet the post office deficit, is denied equal service. Thus, 
he, in effect, subsidizes his competition, but is denied equal access to 
the distribution facilities of the post office. 

1 don’t have to tell you that under the present law a businessman 
now served by a first-class post office is denied service on nearly all 
parcels of 72 combined inches when they are addressed to another 
first-class post office. However, his competitors served by second-, 
third-, and fourth-class post offices can mail parcels up to 100 combined 
inches. On the other hand, a businessman or a customer served by a 
rural or star route, regardless of the class of post office involved, can 
mail or receive parcels up to 100 combined inches and 70 pounds of 
weight. Similarly, a business concern located on a rural route with a 
first-class post office can make 70- pound shipments, while his com- 
petitors within the same community can only mail parcels weighing 
40 or perhaps 20 pouads. There are other discriminatory features of 
Public Law 199, which other witnesses have called to your attention. 
For example, baby chickens, agricultural products, books, and certain 
appliances for the blind, still are favored with the oid top limits of 100 

42166—59——9 
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combined inches and 70 pounds. This certainly is an unfair dis- 
crimination against other products of equal importance to citizens and 
taxpayers. Business concerns and customers using postal facilities 
between first-class post offices have a 40-pound limit between the first 
and second zones. But similarly situated businesses and customers 
in the third zone are limited to parcel post weights of 20 pounds. Ob- 
viously, this is an artificial and arbitrary impediment to the norma! 
distribution of merchandise. Historically, railroads, Railway Express, 
and trucklines have established the 100-pound weight as the minimum 
freight shipment. A person making a shipment of less than 100 
pounds must pay the minimum 100-pound weight regardless. S. 1306 
provides a maximum weight limit of 70 pounds which is far below the 
maximum freight shipment and cannot possibly have any effect on 
the revenues of these private transportation facilities. They them- 
selves have developed their organizations in terms of 100-pound mini- 
mums, and cannot validly complain about parcel post service for thi 
smaller shipments in areas in which none of the private transportation 
systems service economically and efficiently. 

Legislation which favors some special class is contrary to our way 
of life. There are exceptions, where the national interest and public 
good so require. Perhaps the railways and Railway Express have 2 
valid claim to special legislation, but Public Law 199 has not helped 
them. Contrarily, it has disrupted established patterns of distribu- 
tion for small business concerns and the public. It has introduced 
discrimination between competitors, customers, and taxpayers witli 
respect to postal services. It has brought poorer postal service in 
many areas where citizens are entitled to equal service on equal terms. 
Under these circumstances the Mid-Continent Association of the Pet 
Industry, Inc., strongly urges the Senate Committee on Post Office 
and Civil Service to take all necessary steps to enact S. 1306 into law. 

Mr. CuartrMan. I have not included in my statement two items 
which I wish to call to the attention of the committee. 

We are appearing here as proponents of S. 1306. I suppose we are 
rather like the skunk at the garden party at this point, since we are 
out of place and the proponents were heard earlier in April. 

We would like to see S. 1306 enacted, and we would like to see the 
lower limit amended to provide for 8 ounces instead of the 16 that the 
bill provides for. Our people are in small businesses, and as you 
pointed out on May 5, 1959, in your statement on the floor of ‘the 
Senate when you introduced S. 1306, ‘For small business parcel post 
is an almost indispensable business tool.” 

Our industry is small, our people are small-business people, and 
they distribute over wide areas. Parcel post provides a convenient, 
reliable, and economical means for them to distribute small packages 
to pet retail stores and pet owners, and so on. 

Senator Monronry. What kind of pets? 

Mr. Suretey. This industry is concerned with birds, fish, and dogs. 
They have livestock; they have pet supplies, birdseed, dogfood, and 
remedies of one kind and another. There are many in your own 
State and in every State, but you will find the distributor in a large, 
central city. 

The officers of the trade association are: President, Mr. Gifford 
Gardner, 301 Lake Street, Oak Park, Ill.; vice president, Mr. Blanton 
Whitmire, 339 South Vandeventer, St. Louis, Mo.; secretary, Mrs. 
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Emily Wiggin, 301 West 13th Street, Fort Worth, Tex.; treasurer, 
Mr. C. A. Dusse, 639 Desire Street, New Orleans, La.; board of di- 
rectors: Mr. Frank E. Dittrich, 18 Forest Avenue, Fond du Lac, Wis., 
Mr. R. H. McElheney, 56 West 103d Street, Chicago, Ill., Mr. Milton 
North, 6600 West Armitage Avenue, Chicago, Ill., Mr. Ken Carr, 
1017 Omar Place, Cincinnati, Ohio, and Mr. Ed Lowe, Cassopoli, 
Mich. 

Mr. Cuairman, later J would like to submit for inclusion in the 
record a directory of the members of our organization. 

Senator Monroney. The list of members will be incorporated in 
the record following your remarks. 

The shipment is limited to baby chicks through parcel post and to 
accessories, supplies, and feed, isn’t it? You don’t ship alligators, do 
you? 

Mr. Suiptey. No, sir. Very little livestock is shipped through the 
mails, obviously. They don’t accept certain types of livestock. 

Senator Monronery. Dogs go by express, do they not? 

Mr. Surprey. It is birdseed, fishfood, turtle food, caves, and things 
of that type plus certain types of remedies, and this raising the limit 
from 8 to 16 ounces as the minimum will have a very, very serious 
impact on the small business people in our industry and also on 
similarly situated people who use parcel post. 

We think that S. 1306 should become law. We think it should 
become effective as to the upper limit. We cannot see why the 
effective date shou!d be deferred until 1960. 

Thank you, very much, for the opportunity to appear here. 


Senator Monronry. Thank you, very much. We appreciate your 
statement. 
(The directory of members, submitted by Mr. Shipley, is as follows: ) 


DrrecTtory OF MEMBERS 


Jerry Heydemann, Aceline Pioducts, Post Office Box 236, Rochester, N.Y. 

Jack Sohn, Acton Manufacturing Co., 1815 Webster Avenue, New York, N.Y. 

Robert W. Trescott, Agricultural Products Division, Nutralie Products, Inc., 5600 
Grand Avenue, Bueno Park, Calif. 

W. J. Fritsche, Jr., Allen Crowl Co., Post Office Box 627, Lima, Ohio. 

W. L. Spangler, B-W Manufacturers, Inc., 721 North Webster, Kokomo, Ind. 

R. 8. Baker (W), R. 8S. Baker, distributor, 1614 Yale Street, Houston, Tex. 

Otto C. Beldt (W), Beldt’s Aquarium, Inc., Post Office Box 146, Robertson, Mo. 

Mrs. Jay Winter, Alexander Baron, Inc., 431 Chauncey Street, Brooklyn, N.Y. 

ag EK. Smithson, Beau-Gay Pet Products, 15327 San Juan Drive, Detroit, 
Mich. 

Fred A. McCulloch (W), Beniteau Bird Co., 2513 Beniteau Avenue, Detroit, 
Mich. 

David D. Lovitz, Bernard-Edward Co., 5252 South Kolmar Avenue, Chicago, Il. 

~~ 8S. O’Mara, British Imports Unlimited, 188 Railroad Avenue, Jersey City, 
N.J. 

G. H. Ware, Browar Products, Ine., 727 Pine Street, Alma, Mich. 

Bill Ash, Canine Clothiers, 444 Broadway, New York, N.Y. 

Dr. E. E. Greenough (W), C. & C. Tropical Fish, Inc., 1811 South Norton Avenue, 
Sioux Falls, S. Dak. 

— Morris, Central Nebraska Packing Co., Post Office Box 754, North Platte, 
Nebr. 

Andrew L. Timpson, Wm. Cooper & Nephews, Ine., 1909 Clifton Avenue, Chicago, 
Ill. 

Sidney A. Horn, Crown Products Co., 3401 Newton Avenue, Indianapolis, Ind. 

Mrs. M. M. Nuernberg, The Hilo Co., 14 Orchard Street, Norwalk, Conn. 

Robert Himmel, Robert Himmel Enterprises, 19 East Cedar Street, Chicago, Ill. 

David Hughes (W), Hughes Seed Store, Post Office Box 365, Miami, Fla. 
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Alan M. Fletcher, Iunes Publishing Co., 210 North 18th Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 

ae Quinn (W), Kansas City Pet Supply, 927 East 12th Street, Kansas City, 
10. 

H. P. Scannell, Kellogg Seed Co., 322 East Florida Street, Milwaukee, Wis. 

Barton C. Kelly (W), Barton C. Kelly Aquatic Supply, 1216 West Fighth 
Street, Topeka, Kans. 

a Kelly (W), Kelly Cleveland Pet Supply, 2241 Fulton Road, Cleveland, 

10. 
ee Pierce, Kennel Comfort Co., 926 Natoma Street, San Francisco, 
alif. 

W. D. Engler, Knauf & Tesch, Chilton, Wis. 

Ralph M. Krause (W), M. P. Krause & Sons, Ine., 4911 South Marshfield Avenue, 
Chicago, Ill. 

Dr. Emery D. Robert, Lora, Inc., 2666 North Clark Street, Chicago, IIL. 

Julius Kay, Lambert-Kay, Inc., 2619 Exposition Boulevard, Los Angeles, Caiif, 

Rutherford Lea (W), The Lea Co., 158 Brook Street, Elgin, Ill. 

Thomas Mulqueen (W), Mountain States Wholesale Co., 414 East Alameda, 
Denver, Colo. 

— B. Scheff (W), National Pet Supply Co., 31st and Olive Streets, St. Louis 
i9. 

W. F. Norton (W), Norton Distributing Co., 46 West Third Street, Mansfield, 
Ohio. 

Clinton Millman, Nylabone Corp., Post Office Box 7222, Oklahoma City, Okla 

R. A. Demmitt (W), Orchard Springs Fisheries, Inc., Rural Route 1, West Milton 
Ohio. 

Howard A. Clark, Orrville Leather & Hardware Corp., 228 West Chestnut Street, 
Orrville, Ohio. 

R. F. Maresh, John Oster Manufacturing Co., 5055 North Lydell Avenue, Mil- 
waukee, Wis. 

Harold Oxman (W), Oxman Pet Products, 42 Glenwood Avenue N., Minneapolis, 
Minn. 

Jos. H. Babros, Pacific Cage Co., 3110 South Main Street, Los Angeles, Calif. 

Martin Horowitz, Patt Mngineering & Mannfacturing Co., 1737 East 58th Place, 
Los Angeles, Calif. 

Richard Dusse, Pet Creations, Inc., 3000 South Carrollton Avenue, New Orleans, 
La. 

Thos. I. Duffev, Pet Chemicals, Ine., 1038 Northwest 21st Terrace, Miami, Fla. 

Edward B. Price, Pet Life, Inc., 4320 McArthur Boulevard, Oakland, Calif. 

Irma W. Hall, Pet Shop Management, 618 South Western Avenue, Los Angeles, 
Calif. 

C. A. Dusse (W), Southern Pet Supply Co., 639 Desire Street, New Orleans, La. 

Harry Radford, General Mills, Pet Food Trade Department, 18 Congress Street, 
Newark, N.J. 

Howard A. Stibor (W), Standard Products Manufacturing Co., 1411 North 
Fifth Street, Milwaukee, Wis. 

Wm. R. Stauffer (W), Stauffer-Carter Co., Inc., Post Office Box 45, Marion, Ind. 

Justin H. Striggow (W), Sunset Water Gardens, 607 North Saginaw Street, 
Holly, Mich. 

Herbert Axelrod, T.F.H. Publications, 57 Academy Street, Jersev City, N.J. 

Edward F. Hartman, Taste Engineering, Inc., 1401 West Hubbard Street, 
Chicago, Ill. 

Kk. L. Carr (W), Tasty Foods, 1017 Omar Place, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Gus Dettelbach, Tennessee Absorbent Clay Co., 1516 Atlanta Federal Saving: 
Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. ‘ 

Raymond Trilling (W), H. Trilling & Co., 2610 West 25th Place, Chicago, II. 

H. L. Crossman (W), U.S. Aquarium Supply Co., 14812 Livernois, Detroit, Mich 

A. K. Scribner, Jr., Petasol Pet Products Division, Virginia Smelting Co., West 
Norfolk, Va. 

Ezra Levin, VioBin Corp., Monticello, Il. 

Kurt J. Vogel, Vo Toys, Inec., 614 West 131st, New York, N.Y 

Rudolph J. Kostyal (W), Auburndale Goldfish Co., Ine., 112 North Halsted, 
Chicago, Ill. 

Lorimer P. Hankin, General Developments Corp., 710 North Plankinton Avenu 
Milwaukee, Wis. 

Jane Frye, Giny Originals, 1258 West Gregory Street, Kansas City, Mo. 

Seymour Bergen, Gro-Wel Fish-Ade Co., 765 Eagle Avenue, New York, N.Y. 

Robert. Lindberg (W), Kansas City Pet Supply, 927 East 12th Street, Kansas 
City, Mo. 
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Mrs. Cecil Quinn (W), Kansas City Pet Supply, 927 East 12th Street, Kansas 
City, Mo. 

Clarence Waller, Kellogg Seed Co., 332 East Florida Street, Milwaukee, Wis. 

Wm. Johannigman (W), Loveland Aquaties, Loveland, Ohio. 

Anthony J. Friel, Lowe’s, Inc., Cassopolis, Mich. 

Mrs. Anne McElIheney (W), R. H. MeElheney, Inc., 56 West 108d Street, Chi- 
cago, Il. 

Irving Kaske, Michigan Plastie Prod., Inc., Grand Haven, Mich. 

Wm. R. Brasie (W), Middle West Distributors, 7554 Central Avenue, 
Forest, Ill. 

R. E. Felter (W}, Orchard Springs Fish, Ine., Rural Route 1, West Milton, Ohio. 

Harry K. Lear, Petasol Pet Products Division, Virginia Smeiting Co., Box 269, 
West Norfolk, Va. 


River 


Senator Monroney. If there are no further witnesses, we have 
completed ali ihe witnesses asked to appear for today and tomorrow. 
Since we have disposed of all the witnesses today, with the exception 
of the Railway Express Agency and Hon. Walter R. McDonald, the 
committee will stand in recess until next week, subject to the date 
being fixed agreeable to the two remaining witnesses. 

The committee will stand in recess until that time. Thank you, 
very much, for your attention. 

(Whereupon, at 12:17 p.m., the committee was recessed, subject to 
the call of the chairman.) 
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TUESDAY, JUNE 16, 1959 


U.S. SENATE, 
Post Orrick AND Civit SERVICE COMMITTEE, 
Post OrricE SUBCOMMITTEE, 
Washington, D.C. 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to notice, at 10:35 a.m., in room 
6202, New Senate Office Building, Hon. A. S. Mike Monroney, chair- 
man of the subcommittee, presiding. 

Present: Senator Monroney. 

Also present: H. W. Brawley, executive director; J. Don Kerlin, 
assistant staff director; and, Frank A. Paschal, minority professional 
staff member. 

Senator Monroney. The Subcommittee on Post Office will be in 
order. 

We will resume hearings this morning on S. 1306, a bill to readjust 
the size and weight limitations on fourth-class mail matter 

Our first witness today is Hon. Ernest Gruening, Senator from the 
State of Alaska. We are happy to have you, Senator. You may 
proceed. 


STATEMENT OF HON. ERNEST GRUENING, U.S. SENATOR 
FROM THE STATE OF ALASKA 


Senator Grugeninc. Mr. Chairman, I want to thank you and the 
committee for this opportunity you have given me to appear here and 
testify in favor of S. 1306 and to urge its passage at this session of 
Congress. 

From the very beginning of our Government in the United States 
there has been a recognition that the provision of mail service for the 
citizenry is, peculiarily, a function of the Government. One of the 
specific powers delegated to the Congress by the Constitution is ‘‘to 
establish post offices and post roads.”” The postal system has always 
played an extremely important part in the development and economic 
growth of the United States. 

The purpose of Senator Monroney’s bill, 5. 1306, is to take measures 
which will make sure that our postal system serves the needs of the 
people. 

It is my intention this morning to call your attention, as it has been 
called before, to two of the most serious effects of the existing legisla- 
tion which places a limitation on the size and weight of parcels which 
may be shipped to and from first-class post offices which is much lower 
than the limit applicable to other post offices. 


129 
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In the first place this present limitation on shipments from first-class 
post offices is unnecessarily costly to thousands ot businessmen. As » 
result of it, large numbers of shippers are forced to rely upon means o! 
parcel transportation which are much more expensive than parcel post 
As an example of this, Iam in receipt of two air waybills for the ship 
ment of containers of movie film from Juneau, Alaska, to Ketchikai, 
which demonstrate the excessive cost involved in shipping this par- 
ticular item by commercial transportation rather than by the posta 
service. In the case of one shipment of seven cans of film, the cost o! 
commercial transportation was $40.63. The cost of parcel post ship- 
ment for the same material would have been $12.99. In another case, 
the shipment of four containers of film and one advertising poster cost 
by commercial carrier, $19.72. The comparable parcel post charg: 
would have been $6.53. 

In this connection I would like to point out that, in Alaska, it is, in 
many cases, possible to ship packages only by air. As the manager 
of the Revilla Theater in Ketchikan, Mr. Dick Edge, points out in 
his letter accompanying the air waybiils to which I referred above: 

We have no roads or railroads to service us with freight, something that would 
alleviate our shipping problems and the splendid service offered by parcel post in 
he past has offset this lack of service. 

The effect of the increased costs to businessmen resulting from in- 
ability to utilize parcel post for large shipments from first-class post 
offices is apparent. The only relief now available to the businessman 
who is forced to pay air transportation costs is to pass on the increase 
to his patron or purchaser. The unnecessary economic inflation 
implicit in this is senseless. 

A second unfortunate effect of the present legislation is that it is 
discriminatory. 

It discriminates against shippers, who due to their location in 
communities having first-class post offices, must pay for commercial! 
transportation for parcels of the same size which may be shipped by 
parcel post by shippers located on rural routes or in communities 
having second-, third- or fourth-class post offices. 

It discriminates against certain types of business enterprises. 
While there are some business concerns which can separate their 
shipments into small parcels acceptable at first-class post offices, in 
some cases this is quite impossible due to the nature of the merchandise 
shipped. Shipments of farm implements, machinery, appliances. 
and numerous other articles which cannot be reduced in bulk can only 
be accomplished by the more expensive commercial transportation. 

In any case the necessity for breaking down large parcels into small 
ones unduly increases the cost of operation. It is apparent that. 
again, a customer suffers when the cost of handling and packaging is 
increased and such costs must be passed on to the consumer. 

In Alaska the present law has a particularly serious impact on our 
business and on the economic development of our State. Prior to 
statehood while Alaska was a Territory, one of the exceptions to the 
present limitation on size and weight of parcels shipped to and from 
first-class post offices was one which applied to Territories. With 
statehood, and the application of parcel post limitations to first-class 
post offices in Alaska, our merchants who are dependent on shipments 
to and from first-class post offices have suddenly found their cost of 
doing business substantially increased. 
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Our situation is, in effect, the same as that faced by communities, 
vhich having used second-, third-, and fourth-class post offices sud- 
densly find that their post office has graduated to first-class rating. 
in Alaska the problem is aggravated by the well-known fact that our 
cost of living is exceptionally high. The addition of higher transporta- 
iion costs to already high product costs constitutes a truly serious 
problem. Since the increase in cost of transportation of goods as a 
result of limitations on shipments to and from first-class post offices 
is really a national problem, I feel that passage of S. 1306 is of great 
importance now. 

I wish to insert in the record telegrams and letters which have come 
to me from Alaska businessmen calling my attention to this problem 
and explaining their need for a change. 

Again I wish to thank this committee for giving me this opportunity 
to testify before you today. 

Senator Monroney. Thank you very much, Senator Gruening, 
for your very thoughtful statement. The letters and telegrams 
vou have submitted will be incorporated in the record at the end of 
vour remarks. 

As I understand it, the coming of statehood to Alaska has with- 
drawn the exemption that they had under the weight and size 
limitations. 

Senator GRUENING. That is right. 

Senator Monroney. Therefore, the goods shipped from first-class 
post offices to first-class post offices in Alaska will be subject to the 
smaller size and lesser weight? 

Senator GruENING. That is right. And as you well know, as a 
longstanding member of the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce, Alaska also has some great transportation difficulties. 

As you know, owing to the discrimination in the Merchant Marine 
Act of 1920, our freight rates are excessivley high. We have very 
few roads; we only have one small railroad, consequently our situation 
is really different from that of other States, owing to factors which are 
beyond our control and which we hope will be remedied by such 
legislation as this. 

Senator Monroney. Strictly from the standpoint of Alaska, there 
are so few people that would be users of packer service it is highly 
doubtful if any really adequate private free enterprise parcel delivery 
service could be established to reach the maximum number of people 
in Alaska, is that correct? 

Senator GRUENING. That is right. It would really have no serious 
impact on competing service but it would be of great benefit to the 
people of Alaska. 

Senator Monroney. And transportation is largely by air between 
the various cities and towns of Alaska? 

Senator GRUENING. Well, actually, virtually all mail in Alaska is 
now carried by air because of no adequate substitutes. 

Senator Monronety. Does the staff have any questions? 

(No response. ) 

Senator Monroney. Thank you very much, Senator Gruening. 
You have always shown at the critical time in Alaska’s history ability 
to meet whatever problem and challenge that arise, and I wish to 
compliment you for your close contact. with the new State’s need 
wherever our Federal law impinges in the transition to statehood. 
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It is well known that you have been there ready to protect your 
State; only recently it was in the Federal Aviation Act. 

Senator GrueninG. I appreciate your very generous comments. 
and I wish to point out that some of these things to which we strive 
are not merely matters of local concern. I think it is pretty well 
understood that the development of Alaska is of value and importance: 
to the entire Nation, and that as Alaska grows and becomes a grey' 
populous, highly developed area, it will be a tremendous market fo: 
our manufactures, it will be an area of settlement, and it will be 
great bulwark of national defense; therefore, these are not mere! 
local efforts to improve our Alaska situation as such. I believe tha‘ 
all these things that we advocate for Alaska are also in the nations! 
interest and that we would not feel justified in advocating them unles- 
we felt so. 

Senator Grueninc. Thank you very much for your statement. 


(The — and telegrams, submitted by Senator Gruening, : 
as follows 


FAIRBANKS, ALASK\. 
Hon. ERNEST GRUENING, 
Senator from Alaska, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D.C.: 


Fairbanks Chamber of Commerce board unanimously favors retaining pri 
statehood regulation under which local post office operates (Postal Regulations 
135.3 and 135.32) allowing 100 inches measurement 70 pounds parcel post effec 
of smaller limitation would be felt most by residents of isolated areas who depen 
almost entirely on parcel post for everyday items of existence a situation uniqu: 
from that of other States. 

Ross L. Mruier, 
Manager, Fairbanks Chamber of Commerce 


IKETCHIKAN, ALASKA. 
Senator ERNEST GRUENING, 
U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C.: 

We ask that you protest to the Post Office Department any changes in forni 
parcel post size and weight limits. If size and weight are reduced it will wor 
an extreme hardship on all Alaskans. It will greatly increase cost and will dela 
all shipments to interior Alaska. We are entirely dependent on air routes to 
interior Alaska. We earnestly seek your assistance. This matter is extreme!) 
urgent as changes are imminent and may have been made already. 

Dick Epasr, Revilla Theater. 
Curr DatGLEeR, Coliseum Theater. 


KETCHIKAN, ALASKA. 
Hon. ErRNEst GRUENING, 
Senator from Alaska, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Your attention is called to proposed change parcel post regulations whic! 
would reduce maximum weight and size of packages from present overseas maxi 
mums of 70 pounds and 100-inch girth to 20 pounds and 72-inch girth. Alask: 
is still overseas from shipping standpoint and any reduction in present maximum 
would be highly detrimental to Alaska merchants and residents who of necessit\ 
move many items parcel post. Senator Bartlett agrees to oppose any change 
We strongly urge you and Rivers do likewise. 

KETCHIKAN MERCHANTS ASSOCIATION. 
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JUNE 13, 1959, 
Senator ERNEST GRUENING, 
Vew Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 


DEAR SENATOR GRUENING: One of the principal deterrent factors in the devel- 
opment of Alaska, and the one contributing largely to the high cost of living 
prevalent in Alaska, is the high cost of transportation, as you well know. More 
than 95 percent of all commodities and food consumed or used in Alaska are im- 
ported, principally from the other States. Beeause of distances involved, and 
mostly a one-way flow of traffic, the Alaskan people and business enterprise are 
burdened with one of the highest freight costs of anywhere in the world. 

Any tendency to increase these costs will have a disproportionate effect on costs 
of living and costs of doing business in Alaska, and would further discourage 
needed development of important natural resources existing in Alaska. 

The Post Ofice Department has contributed immensely to the past develop- 
ment of Alaska, by making it possible for individuals and businesses to ship all 
manner of commodities by parcel post, not only within Alaska, but from all parts 
of the United States to Alaska. Postal ‘imitations on weights and sizes of parcel 
post shipments which were in effect in the continental United States between first- 
class post offices did not apply to Alaska. Merchants and individuals in our prin- 
cipal centers of population could have goods shipped by parcel post at reasonable 
rates, and up to 70 pounds per shipment and 100 inches maximum girth. 

Now, as a State, first-class post offices in Alaska will be required to conform 
with the limitations in effect in the other States, and parcel post shipments coming 
to our larger cities must not be over 20 pounds in weight or have a maximum of 
over 72 inehes in girth. This will, in effeet, increase the cost of shipping those 
items formerly shipped by parcel post from 50 to 10€ percent, depending on actual 
weights. 

Not only individuals have availed themselves of this postal service, but most of 
the mercantile stores, and even some food stores. Parcel post from the other 
States to Alaska is estimated presently to amount to the staggering figure of 13 
to 15 million pounds per vear. About 40 percent of this parcel post will be 
affected by the new limitations appiving to Alaska, and therefore subject to in- 
creased shipping costs. These figures do not inelude shipments between first- 
class post offices within Alaska. 

It appears to be evident that parcel post has been, and will continue to be, used 
very extensively by Alaskans. Any increases in cost at this time would have an 
adverse effect on our normal development. For these reasons, the Alaska State 
Chamber of Commerce desires to go on record as emphatically in favor of Senate 
bill 1306, which would increase the weight and size limitations on parcel post 
shipments to and from first-class post offices. 

Very truly vours, 
GEORGE SHAPROCK, 
President, Alaska State Chamber of Commerce. 


JUNE 8, 1959. 
Mr. Grorcer O. SHARROCK, 
Anchorage, Alaska. 


Dear Mr. SHarrock: At the regular meeting of the Sitka Chamber of Com- 
merce held Friday, June 5, there was much discussion of the new parcel post 
rates. Our chamber of commerce has been notified by many business people 
that since the advent of statehood a new parcel post regulation is in effect limiting 
parcel post shipments to 20 pounds and 70 inches, originating from a first-class 
post office to a first-class post office. 

As you may be aware, bulky shipments to Alaska seaport towns via various 
steamship companies are charged by cubic measurement, making these shipments 
prohibitive. Under the original regulation of 70 pounds and 100 inches, mer- 
chants have shipped this merchandise by parcel post at a considerable saving. 

We request that you examine these regulations and hope that some exception 
can be made for Alaskan cities. 

We will appreciate all you might do to study this thoroughly. 

Very truly yours, 
Puytuis Larra, Secretary. 
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REvILLA THEATER, 
Ketchikan, Alaska, June 13, 1959. 
Senator WRNeEsT GRUENING, 
U.S. Senate, 

Washington, D.C. 


Dear SENATOR GRUENING: In reply to your telegram of the 11th, I hope the 
following will be of some service in your endeavor to have the postal limitations 
returned to their original requirements. 

The attached air waybills are copies of the charges for shipping film to Ketchikan 
from Juneau via air freight. 

The figures marked in red ink are the parcel post charges for the same ship- 
ments, or would have been if shipped through the post office. As you can see 
there is slightly over a 30 percent increase in costs. 

It would be impossible for us to continue using this more expensive means of 
shipping without raising our admission prices to compensate for this unwarranted 
excessive increase in shipping costs. 

Our programs are like printed matter, newspapers for instance, and if delayed 
in transit, become “‘stale’’ matter since all of our advertising, dates our attractions 
for a certain period. For this reason alone we have to use the most practical 
means of getting our film here from Juneau as well as the most economical. 

We have no roads or railroads to service us with freight, something that would 
alleviate our shipping problems and the splendid service offered by parcel post 
in the past has offset this lack of service. It is imperative to our business that 
we find every means to operate as economically as possible so that we may, in 
turn, offer our patrons entertainment at the lowest price. 

Another thorn in our sides is that while we pay full parcel post rates, our com- 
petitor, the local TV station which charges for their programs as well as for 
advertising on same (which makes it just as commercial as theaters) gets all their 
film (16 millimeter) through parcel post at educational rates! 

How come? 

Smacks at some sort of discrimination, doesn’t it? 

But the most important issue at this time is that we, along with other affected 
businesses, help in any wav possible to assist you in getting the Post Office Depart- 
ment to alleviate this unnecessary and very obnoxious ruling in parcel post 
limitations. 

Our aim now is to get, if possible, parcel post returned to its former status of 
70 pounds maximum weight and 100 inches combined length and girth size to all 
post offices in Alaska. 

There should be no reason why six first class post offices in Alaska should be 
limited to 20 pounds and 72 inches—this should be a matter of great economy 
co the Post Office Department as it would eliminate the necessity of clerks looking 
up every shipment to determine whether it is going to a first-, second-, or third- 
class post office. 

You can readily see this saving in time alone to the post offices receiving pack- 
ages for Alaska if all Alaska parcels were subject to the same weight and size of 
70 pounds and 100 inches. 

In closing, may I express my sincere appreciation for vour efforts in our behalf 
as well as the other businesses affected by the ruling in question. 

With kindest personal regards, I remain, 

Very truly vours, 
Dick Ener, Manager. 


CoutsEuM THEATER, 
Ketchikan, Alaska, June 13, 1959. 
Senator ERNEST GRUENING, 
U7.S8. Senate, Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR GRuENING: Thank you for your telegram and letter of June 11. 

Our request to maintain the old post office rates are strictly from the standpoint 
of economy. 

The motion,picture business has never been at such low ebb due to competition 
from television, also there are more cars and pleasure boats in our area than ever 
before. 

We receive all our film from Juneau, and in the wintertime the southbound boats 
are irregular, causing us to carry-a large inventory of film on hand. 

In our endeavor to get our pictures at a cheaper price from the producers, the 
fact that we hold the film so long has a bearing on the prices, film cannot earn 
money while in transit or in storage. 
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We need all the assistance we can get to keep our doors open. We recently 
constructed a $250,000 theater building here in Ketchikan which would be hard 
to divert to another business, therefore we have to get as much aid as possible 
just to keep our doors open even without profit. 

Thank you very kindly for your attention and assistance in this matter. 

With kindest personal regards, I remain, 

Very trulv yours, 


Mr. Cuirr DaIGLer, Manager. 


Senator Monronry. The next witness was to have been the Honor- 
able E. L. Bartlett, Senator from Alaska. He is unable to be here, 
but has a statement supporting the bill, S. 1306, with reasons similar 
to those advocated by Senator Gruening. 

This statement will be placed in the record at this point. 

(The statement follows: ) 


STATEMENT OF Senator E. L. Bartierr or ALASKA 


Mr. Chairman, I am grateful for this opportunity to testify in support of 8. 1306, 
to increase the size and weight limits on fourth-cless meil 
from one first-class post. office to another. 

As a Territory, Alaska enjoyed the greater size and weight limits which this 
bill would grant—100 inches in length and girth combined and 70 pounds in 
weight, effective July 1, 1960—for all parcel post mailings. This exception was 
granted to territories and possessions in subsection (5) of 39 U.S.C. 240a. 
However, statehood changed our status under this law and the Post Office De- 
partment now is moving to limit the size of parcel post packages mailed to and 
from any first-class post office in Alaska for delivery to another first-class post 
office, or mailed from any firsi-class post office for deliverv to a first class post 
office in Alaska, to 72 inches in length aud girth combined aud, us we are in 
postal zone 8, to 20 pounds in weight. Hawaii, I presume, will find herself in the 
same situation soon after her admission to statehood is completed. 

Mr. Chairman, there was very good reason why Alaska and Hawaii and the 
other Territories and possessions of the United States were made exceptions 
in the existing law. Let me refer briefly to the legislative history. 

During debate in the other body on October 8, 1951, (97 Congressional Record 
12811), the chairman of the House Committee on Post Office and Civil Service 
proposed the exception dealing with Territories and possessions. The committee 
chairman acted at the behest of the late Joseph R. Farrington, then Delegate 
from Hawaii. 

Delegate Farrington was absent because of illness but a statement he had 
prepared was included in the Record. In the statement, he pointed out that 
merchants in Hawaii regarded railway express and railway air express shipments 
from the central and eastern parts of the country as prohibitive in cost, but felt 
that in emergencies such as a dock or shipping strike air parcle post was inex- 
pensive enough to make its use feasible. He declared that adoption of a 20-pound 
weight limit for Hawaii would be a ‘“‘real hardship.” 

The committee chairman, the Honorable Tom Murray of Tennessee, included in 
the Record a letter the then Secretary of the Interior had written him. Referring 
to the Territories and possessions, the Secretary stated: 

“The weight reduction on parcel post mail will work severe hardships on these 
areas. First, every one of the Territories suffers from inadequate surface trans- 
portation facilities to and from the mainland. Substantial portions of our Ter- 
ritorial populations are completely dependent on parcel post for the delivery of 
goods. Secondly, freight rates on shipments to the Territories are extremely 
high. The effect of these two conditions has been, generally speaking, that only 
limited quantities of consumer goods are available in retail establishments in the 
Territories and must be supplemented by individual family orders from stores on 
the mainland. The third point which should be noted is that air parcel post and 
air freight rates, as compared with surface parcel post rates, are prohibitively high 
for most purposes. As a consequence of these several conditions, an extensive 
mail-order business is carried on between the mainland and all of the United 
States Territories and the Trust Territory. This business relies 
parcel post. 


pest —muiled 


on surface 
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“Reduction of the allowable weight of parcel-post packages to 20 pounds 
would make it virtually impossible for people in various parts of the Territories 
under United States jurisdiction to obtain many necessities of living. 

“The situetion is comparable to that obtaining in the rural areas of the con- 
tinental United States where parcel post is depended on as the primary means of 
obtaining delivery of consumer goods. * * *” 

The Department of the Interior strongly urged adoption of the amendment 
and the House adopted it without objection. The Senate agreed to a conferenc: 
committee report recommending inclusion of this amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, statehood in Alaska has made a number of changes already 
and will make many more. But I regret to say that the transportation pictur 
has changed but little since 1951, particularly insofar as reasonable parcel shipping 
charges and service are concerned. The remarks made by the Secretary of the 
Interior in 1951 hold true today. 

People in Alaska still depend to a great extent upon mail-order purchases—for 
various domestic supplies and for numerous items such as replacement parts 
needed for the conduct of their businesses and the earning of their livelihoods. 
Therefore, they have heen and they continue to be enthusiastic patrons of the 
parcel post service. Since the change resulting from statehood was announced 
by postal authorities, T have received many complaints from patrons of the 
seven first-class post offices in the State. Hardships have resulted, and som: 
merchants have said they believe that the change will further increase the already 
inflated prices existing in Alaska. 

I am very loathe to ask for special treatment for Alaska now that she is in th: 
sisterhood of States. For this reason, it is a pleasure to endorse S. 1306, which 
would make the higher size and weight limits applicable in every State. 

However, Congress cannot blink the factors of geography and climate in th« 
ease of Alaska, nor Hawaii’s distance from the mainland. Furthermore, the 
higher size and weight limits have been in effect for many years in these new 
States. Parcel post patrons are familiar with them and post offices are geared 
to handle the larger packages. 

I wish to call the committee’s attention to the two-step transition feature of 
S. 1306. The initial boost in the weight limit would be to 50 pounds, with the 
jump to 70 pounds taking effect July 1, 1959. 

Mr. Chairman, if there were some means by which, during the interim until 
July 1, 1960, the reversion to the existing law could be staved off in Alaska and 
Hawaii, a great deal of disruption and hardship could be avoided. 

Let me suggest two amendments, either one of which would accomplish this 
purpose. 

The first would be to strike out, commencing at page 1, line 10, of the bill, 
after the words “sixteen ounces and’’ the phrase ‘‘not exceeding fifty pounds until 
midnight on June 30, 1960, after which the upper limit of weight’. Such an 
amendment would, of course, make the 70-pound limit effective upon the effective 
date of the bill. 

The other alternative would be to change the final period to a comma and add 
the fcllowing clause: 

“Provided, That the upper limit of weight on fourth-class matter shipped to or 
from any area admitted as a State of the Union after October 24, 1951, shall be 
the same limit applicable to such fourth-class matter immediately prior to the 
admission of such area to statehood.” 


(The following communication was subsequently received and was 
ordered to be printed:) 
Ramway Express AGEency, IN¢c., 
New York, June 19, 1959. 
Re 8S. 1306. 
Hon. A. S. Mike MonrRonNeEYy, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D.C. 


Dear SENATOR Monroney: The testimony given by Senators Bartlett and 
Gruening on June 16 with regard to the Post Office operations within Alaska, 
and between Alaska and other States, suggests that Railway Express Agenc) 
service is inadequate. 

We have representation at all of the first-class post offices in Alaska with the 
exception of Sitka, and now provide transportation service between all of those 
post offices. 
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fe shall immediately investigate the feasibility of establishing an office at 
and I shall let you know when the study is completed. 
Sincerely, 
Wirit1am B. JoHNSON, 
President. 
Senator Monroney. Our next witness was to be the Honorable 
Walter R. MeDonald, chairman of the Georgia Public Service Com- 
mission, Atlanta, Ga., and the chairman of the National Association 
of Railroad and Utilities Commissioners. 
We rescheduled. Mr. McDonald from our last hearing to be here 
today, but he finds it impossible to be present. 
We will include his statement at this point in the record. His 
statement is opposed to the enactment of S. 1306. 
(The statement referred to follows: ) 


STATEMENT OF WALTER R. McDona.p, CHAIRMAN, COMMITTEE To Stupy Ratr- 


ROAD PROBLEMS, NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF RAILROAD AND UTILitTres Com- 
MISSIONERS 


My name is Walter R. McDonald. I am a member of the Georgia Publie 
service Commission with offices in Atlanta, Ga. 

I am also chairman of the Special Committee To Study Railroad Problems 
formerly the Special Committee Cooperating with the ICC in the Study of the 
Railroad Passenger Deficit Problem, or more simply known as the Passenger 
Deficit Committee) of the National Association of Railroad and Utilities Com- 
iissioners, hereafter referred to as NARUC, which is a voluntary organization 
ofethe State regulatory commissions, responsible for the intrastate regulation of 
privately operated public transportation agencies in the United States. 

| appear here today as an official spokesman for NARUC to place that organiza- 
‘ion squarely on the record against S. 1306, which opposition is in accord with 
official policy declarations of NARUC in dealing with similarly proposed legisla- 
tion in the past. 

On January 20, 1954, I had the privilege of appearing as an official representative 
of NARUC before the Subcommittee on Postal Operations of the House Committee 
on Post Office and Civil Service in opposition to previous similar legislation con- 
cerning parcel post size and weight limitations. 

At the 66th annual convention of this association at Chicago, Ill., on November 
8-11, 1954, the then Special Committee on Cooperation With the ICC in the 
Study of the Railroad Passenger Deficit Problem presented a comprehensive 
report of its railroad passenger studies, which report contained the following 
recommendations: 

“That the association continue to actively support the retention of the parcel 
post size and weight limitations of Public Law 199 to the end that the express 
earnings of the passenger train services be not unjustly jeopardized by the sub- 
sidized competition on freight-sized shipments which benefit only an infinitesimal 
segment of the public’? and 

“That the general solicitor of this association be authorized and directed to 
appear before appropriate congressional committees for the purpose of informing 
the Congress of the serious adverse results, from the standpoint of the passenger 
deficit, which would flow from the continued failure of Congress to recognize and 
support the policy and principles stated.” 

Attached to this statement is a copy of a resolution (app. A) adopted by the 
executive committee of NARUC at a regular meeting held in Washington, D.C., 
on February 11, 1955, opposing enact ment of H.R. 73 and H.R. 293, 84th Congress, 
That resolution concludes as follows: 

‘Resolved, That this association opposes the enactment of H.R. 73 or H.R. 293 
or anv similar bill which would have the effect of repealing Public Law, 199, 
82d Congress. 

‘Resolved further, That the Committee on Legislation, the Special Co nmittee on 
Cooperation With the ICC in the Study of the Railroad Passenger Deficit Problem, 
and the legal representatives of this association be, and they are hereby authorized 
to appear on behalf of the association before any committee of Congress holding 
hearings on H.R. 73, H.R. 293, or any similar bill, for the purpose of presenting 
the views of the association as expressed ahove.”’ 
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That resolution was transmitted by letter dated June 20, 1958, to Hon. Frank 
Church, chairman of the Post Office Subcommittee of the Senate Post Office and 
Civil Service Committee, with request that the letter and the resolution be in 
corporated in the record of the hearings held by that subcommittee on S. 3899 

The facts have not changed. Parcel post service is still adequately availabl: 
for the kind of shipments that were intended to move in the Government-operated 
transportation service and there continues to be adequate private enterpris: 
transportation services of many types readily available between first-class pos: 
offices, the only class of parcel post service affected by Public Law 199, 82d 
Congress. 

We hear and read more and more about the very great need for a reduction i: 
the burden on the taxpayer and I subscribe most earnestly to that philosophy. 
Yet, if S. 1306 or something like it should be enacted into law, there cannot be « 
scintilla of doubt that the immediate result would be a substantial increase in th 
already huge deficit caused by failure of the revenues of fourth-class mail to mec: 
the costs of providing that service. 

The record of the Post Office Department itself is so clear in that respect that | 
do not see how the Congress could seriously think twice about any legislation that 
would promptly add to the accumulated deficit of more than one and a quarte? 
billion dollars that the records show has been incurred since the Post Office Depart - 
ment has been compiling such records. 

I have been a member of the Georgia Public Service Commission since 1923 
During these 36 years in the regulatory field I have been involved necessarily i: 
and have made studies of all the broad aspects of transportation in all forms 
including their history and development. For that reason I feel that I can spea! 
with some authority when I say emphatically that the Government-operated 
parcel post service was never intended to supplant or unfairly compete with regu 
lated private enterprise commercial carriers between the principal town ani 
cities, as would be the inevitable consequence of the enactment of 8. 1306. Mor 
over, parcel post was never intended to operate a below-cost service. 

If I correctly understand the issues involved in this bill, and I think I do, th: 
principle here involved is simply that a relatively few big commercial shippers ar 
striving hard for a complete return of the below-cost, taxpayer-subsidized trans- 
portation service for what is essentially express or freight traffie which, inc’ 
dentally, the post offices are neither designed for or equipped to handle efficiently. 
There is not the slightest justification for this or any other Congress to enact 
legislation that will cause an immediate increase in the parcel post deficit and wil! 
require, in addition, the expenditure of other millions of dollars to enlarge and 
construct post office facilities necessary to handle the increased volume of ship- 
ments 8. 1306 would, if enacted, divert from tax-producing privately operated 
transportation services to parcel post. 

We of the State regulatory commissions firmly believe that the best interest- 
of this Nation’s overall private enterprise economy demand a great deal less 
competition by tax-supported Federal Government agencies with our privat: 
enterprise businesses, and not more, as this bill S. 1306 would create. 

Mr. Chairman, as an official spokesman for the National Association of Rail- 
road and Utilities Commissioners and as a private taxpaying citizen I strongly 
oppose §. 1306 and urge that it not be enacted into law. 

I thank you for your courtesy in allowing me to appear in opposition before 
this honorable committee. 

AppeNnDIx A 


RESOLUTION OpposinG ENACTMENT OF H.R. 73 AND H.R. 293, 84TH CoNnGress 


Whereas H.R. 73 and H.R. 293, introduced in the 84th Congress, if enacted 
would repeal Public Law 199, 82d Congress, by which the maximum size and 
weight of parcel post packages moving between first-class post offices was reduced 
from 100 inches to 70 inches combined length and girth, and from 70 pounds to 
20 pounds except in the first two postal zones, where a maximum weight of 40 
pounds is permitted; 

Whereas the NARUC Special Committee on Cooperation With the ICC in the 
Study of the Railroad Passenger Deficit Problem, in discussing the railway express 
phase of rail passenger service problems, has reported that Public Law 199, 82d 
Congress, has apparently returned to the Railway Express Agency the larger 
freight-sized packages which had previously been transported by governmental 
subsidized parcel post; 

Whereas the repeal of Public Law 199 would have a damaging effect on express 
operating results in general and the resultant loss of express revenues would force 
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the State commissions to allow discontinuance of additional local passenger trains 
whose continued operation depend on a major degree to the retention of such 
express revenues: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That this association opposes the enactment of H.R. 73 and H.R. 293, 


or any similar bill which would have the effeet of repealing Public Law 199, 
32d Congress; 


Resolved further, That the Committee on Legislation, the Special Committee on 
Cooperation With the ICC in the Study of the Railroad Passenger Deficit Prob- 
lem, and the legal representatives of this association be, and they are hereby, 
authorized to appear on behalf of the association before any committee of Congress 
holding hearings on H.R. 73, H.R. 293, or any similar bill, for the purpose of 
presenting the views of the association as expressed above. 

Senator Monroney. Our next witness is Mr. William B. Johnson, 
president of the Railway Express Agency. 

Mr. Johnson, we are happy to have you here. You have a prepared 
statement. You may read it or proceed in any way that you wish. 

The committee has been very happy to cooperate with you to en- 
deavor to make our schedule meet your requirements, and we are 
most anxious to hear your testimony in this matter. 


STATEMENT OF WILLIAM B. JOHNSON, PRESIDENT, 
RAILWAY EXPRESS AGENCY 


Mr. Jounson. Thank you, Senator. I am very much indebted for 
the committee’s cooperation which we have certainly received in this 
matter of timing our appearance. 

I wonder, Senator Monroney, if I could have my associates, Mr. 
Rohrer and Mr. Larsen sit here. 

Senator Monroney. Certainly. Have them come forward to the 
witness table. 

Mr. Jonnson. Thank you, Senator. Each of them has a statement, 
of course, and will testify later: ; however, I think they might be of 
some assistance to me from time to time. 

My name is William B. Johnson. I live in New York City and am 
president of the Railway Express Agency. I have held that position 
about 3% months, since March 1, 1959. 

My statements this morning may be classified under three headings. 
The first is the relationship of the Railway Express Agency to thie 
parcel post service, and the status of our contracts with the railroads. 
The second part of my statement will deai with the significance of 
this bill, S. 1306, in terms of principle. And the third will deal with 
the effect which the bill would have on the business of the Railway 
Express Agency as a going concern. 

The Railway Express Agency is a privately owned common carrier 
regulated by Federal and State authority. It is a nationwide and 
international small-shipments business. All of the air express handled 
in the United States and all of the rail express are handled by our 
company, and we move our customers’ traffic by highway, air, rail, 
and water. We serve 42 foreign countries under our through bill of 
lading service, and every State in the United States. I might add 
that through agents we are serving 224 foreign countries. We are 
now handling about 66 million surface shipments a year and 6 million 
air express shipments. Together this traffic produced $375 million of 
gross revenue in 1958, and in 1959 will produce just about $400 
million of gross revenue; $398 million is the exact figure. We now have 
about 33,000 active employees and several thousand more on furlough. 

42166—59——10 
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This varies, of course, from month to month, depending on the 
seasonal fluctuations of the business. 

Now, parcel post conducts the same type of business as the Railway 
Express Agency. We are in competition even under the present 
laws. The degree of this competition between the express agency 
and the parcel post service is now limited by the parcel post size and 
weight rules and is further delineated by certain differences in the 
two services. For this reason, action by you toward expansion of the 
parcel post weight and size limits could be fatal to the future of 
Railway Express, and for the same reason, the employees, officers, 
owners, and users of our services are vitally interested in the subject 
matter of this bill. It could be a matter of life and death to us. 

Similarly, we recognize that the Congress is interested in our plans 
and our future. 

At this point I would like to thank the subcommittee and chairman 
again for their courtesy in allowing us to appear today rather than at 
your earlier hearings. I had hoped this morning I could give you a 
conclusive and final statement on the status of our contracts with the 
railways, but as you probably read in the newspapers, I unfortunatel) 
cannot do that. 

Over the past 2 months the press has correctly reported that certain 
outside interests have offered to purchase the Railway Express Agency, 
and also that a reorganization of our operations under continued 
railroad membership is under consideration. 

Now it seems definite at this time that the Railway Express Agency 
will not be sold to outside interests. But I can tell you precisely now 
what kind of a reorganization plan will be finally adopted. 

Pursuant to action at our last board meeting, on June 2, we have 
developed the details of a proposed new type of contract between ~ 
agency and the railroads. This new contract is being studied by : 
special railroad committee, which met this morning in New York for 
the first time and is now in session, and is scheduled to continue 
meeting tomorrow. We hope that between now and July 2 there will 
be a final definitive program and representation for presentation to our 
board of directors which is scheduled to meet at that date. 

But so far as this bill S. 1306 is concerned, the important fact is 
that under our plan of operation, Railway Express will necessarily 
continue for the foreseeable future to conduct a small-shipments 
business and will continue to be vulnerable to competition from the 
Government’s parcel post service. 

This brings me to the second part of my statement, which deals 
with the significance of S. 1306 in terms of principle, and particularly 
to us and our employees and our customers at this point in our history. 
The real issue is public versus private ownership and operation of 
transportation enterprises. 

Some persons might suggest that, so far as small shipments are 
concerned, this question was resolved by Congress in favor of Govern- 
ment ownership and operation when the parcel post service was 
established in 1912. But this is not correct. It was never intended 
by Congress that the parcel post service would drive express companies 
out of business, or in the limited area of competition that parcel post 
would compete unfairly with privately owned transportation enter- 
prises. In fact, parcel post was not inaugurated to handle shipments 
from one business concern to another between commercialized cities. 
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Of course, the first-class post offices are located in the commercialized 
‘ities and they are the only post offices which would be affected by 
the bill. 

It should be remembered that the Congress has never expanded 
the parcel post sphere of operations. It has never increased the size 
and weight limits. Congress fixed the original weight limit at 11 
pounds in 1912. The increase to 70 pounds by 1931 was entirely by 
Post Office administrative action, all taken prior to the time when 
our great motor carrier, bus, and air systems were just beginning 
their nationwide development. 

So S. 1306 presents a new issue to Congress. If adopted, it would 
be unprecedented in congressional history. 

The only congressional action in this sphere since 1912 was in 1951 
when the 82d Congress, by Public Law 199, reduced the size and weight 
limits to restore the Government service more nearly to its intended 
role and to prevent it from destroying private enterprises. That law 
was hailed in transportation and private enterprise circles as a con- 
gressional declaration that competition by Government against its 
own people’s businesses was unsound policy, contrary to the Nation’s 
interest. 

S. 1306 would repeal Pubiic Law 199. It would greatly expand, 
from 20 to 70 pounds, the parcel post service between all the com- 
mercial centers of our country, creating new, direct competition by 
the Federal Government with our company and with other transpor- 
tation businesses now serving the people under the private enterprise 
svstem. 

For this reason the mere advancement of S. 1306—much less the 
passage—would indicate the beginnings of a deliberate reversal of 
congressional policy, in the direction of expanded Government com- 
petition with private enterprise. 

At this stage in our efforts to preserve the express agency for its 
customers, employees and owners, the presence or absence of such an 
indication could spell the difference between early liquidation, on the 
one hand, and, on the other hand, our receipt of the opportunity to 
build a new foundation for future service under the private enterprise 
system. 

If we get the opportunity—and still fail after a fair chance—then 
doubtless there will be a new consideration of whether private enter- 
prise can in fact do the job, or whether the Congress should delib- 
erately, as a matter of new policy, endorse a major expansion of 
Government operation of the small shipments business. 

Whatever the outcome of the fundamental question over the vears 
ahead, I urge that S. 1306 be openly recognized as embodying a new 
principle and presenting a new public issue. 

On this issue, the Railway Labor Executives Association, the 
Brotherhood of Railway Clerks, the International Brotherhood of 
Teamsters, the Association of American Railroads, the American Short 
Line Railroad Association, the National Association of Railroad and 
Utilities Commissioners, the Freight Forwarders Institute, the Local 
Cartage National Conference, the Transportation Association of 
America, the U.S. Chamber of Commerce, the National Association 
of Motor Bus Operators and the management of Railway Express 
Agency are united that this at least is not the time for Congress to 
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declare itself in favor of an expansion of the Government’s transpor- 
tation business. 

I would like to acknowledge here this morning the fine cooperation 
which Railway Express management has received from its employes 
and union leaders in our efforts to establish our ability to succeed 
under private ownership. We have not yet reached the goal because 
we have not yet negotiated satisfactory contracts with all the roads, 
but management and labor are united in their efforts to reach it and 
in their opposition to S. 1306, which would make this accomplishment 
impossible. 

On this matter of principle, the Post Office Department is, of course, 
vitally interested. I cannot believe that the post office desires to 
undertake an all-out competition with Railway Express, or to eat into 
the business of freight forwarders, motor carriers and bus operators. 
It is significant and true, I think, as testified by Mr. Barnes for the 
Department, that the Department i is doubtful that it could now even 
handle shipments as heavy and large as it would be obligated to handle 
under 8S. 1306. To do so, I think it would need many new facilities, 
at tremendous cost. 

The shipping public, as well as the taxpayers, are, of course, entitled 
to consideration. Any privately owned business handling 72 million 
shipments a year and collecting $400 million of annual gross revenue, 
cannot be assumed to be useless to its customers. Certainly it cannot 
be written off, in deference to a taxpayer-subsidized government 
service. Assuredly, its ability to succeed on a sound basis and under 
fair rules must be given a reasonable trial 

Insofar as the parcel post users are concerned, a significant fact 
should not be ignored. Principal supporters of S. 1306, asking you 
to expand the Government service, are now before the ICC opposing 
the Postmaster General’s request to wipe out the $100.8 million parcel 
post deficit currently shown on the post office books. That figure 
was for the fiscal year 1957. Fer the fiscal year 1958 the post office 
has advised the Commission the deficit would be $100.8 million. 

Even now, under the present size and weight laws, these commercial 
concerns, operated for profit, are enjoying large taxpayer subsidies. 
To the same extent, today’s parcel post competition with Railway 
Express Agency and others in the same business is not fair, and has 
not been. Nor is it in conformity with the will of Congress. 

It will be remembered (1) that parcel post rates have not been 
increased since 1953, (2) the present proposal was initiated by the 
Postmaster General in April 1957, more than 2 years ago, and (3) 
the proposed rates do not even purport to cover some $65 million of 
costs which are not included in the postal budget but which are borne 
by the taxpayers for the benefit of the parcel post users. 

If you add the $65 million to the $100 million deficit shown on the 
post office’s books for fiscal 1958 the present deficit is actually $165 
million. 

Senator Monroney. Would you detail for the benefit of the record 
how you calculate this $65 million additional cost that is not included 
in the postal budget? 

Mr. Jonson. Senator, the complete details would be found in Mr. 
Larsen’s testimony. 

Senator Monronzy. That’s all right. We will come to it later. 

Mr. Jounson. I would be glad to review it now. 
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Senator Monrongy. That’s all right, as long as we get to it. 

Mr. Jonnson. This is the kind of subsidized government compe- 
tition which Railway Express and other carriers have faced even 
under Public Law 199. It would be worse under S.1306.  Self- 
interests is, of course, a first law of life, but we urge that the subcom- 
mittee critically scrutinize the advocacy of an expanded Government 
service when the advocates are so vigorously endeavoring to prevent 
adjustments in the money-losing rates for even the present service. 

If the Senator would care for it, I have a list here of the people 
who have appeared here in support of S. 1306, and at the same time 
before the ICC opposing the parcel post rate increases. 

Senator Monronery. Would you say that these people never ap- 
peared before the ICC for an increase in rate application by the 
Railway Express? 

Mr. JoHnson. Some of these people do oppose increases in express 
rates certainly. 

Senator Moxronry. This is not unusual then? 

Mr. Jounson. No, as a matter of fact it is customary for people 
to Oppose rate increases. 

Senator Monroney. Then it is not unusual that they object to 
rate increases, of which there have been many, by the Railway Ex- 
press, and of which there are proposed rate increases by the ICC on 
parcel post? 

Mr. Jounson. No, it isn’t a bit unusual, Senator, and this is the 
tragic thing about it. It is customary for the people to oppose putting 
the parcel post rates on a compe nsatory basis. 

Senator Monroney. Or the express rates from going up? 

Mr. Jounson. That is right. But it doesn’t make it right. 

Senator Moxroney. You assume that they have a right to oppose 
vour increases before ihe proper board? 

Mr. Jounson. Absolutely. 

Senator Monroney. And they have the same right to go before 
the ICC on proposal to increase parcel post rates? 

Mr. Jounson. There is no question about their right to oppose it. 

Senator Monroney. This same committee had people come before 
it opposing the increase in first-class mail, second-class mail, and third- 
elass mail. So it is nothing unusual. And the same groups, the 
U.S. chambers of commerce, the railroads, all have consistently 
appeared before the committees of Congress to protest increases of 
taxes. It is part of our American system that you have a right to 
oppose. 

Mr. Jonnson. But there is a substantial difference. When they 
oppose putting parcel post rates on a compensatory basis, what they 
are proposing is that the taxpayer pay part of the cost of operating 
their business. When they oppose the Railway Express rate increase 
they are proposing that the railroads themselves, or some other 
shipper, pay part of those costs. 

Senator Monronry. That is not necessarily true. If they oppose, 
feeling that there is more profit than necessary in the rate, whether it 
be for freight or express or motor carriers or air or anything else, 
they are protesting hoping that they may be able to maintain the 
lowest possible rate, which is the same right that I think every citizen 
enjoys in an increase in price. 

Mr. Jonnson. No question but they have the right to do it. 
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Senator Monroney. I can’t see anything malignant in a system 
that would give anybody the right to appear. I fail to follow you on 
that point—-the fact that they appear against rate increases in is som. 
way sinister or unbecoming to these people. They are big users o/ 
transportation and I think they have that same right to appear 
whether it be in Government or not. The ICC will hear them oui 
and make its decision. 

Mr. Jounson. That is quite correct. Understandably, everybod) 
likes to keep his expenses down, just like I do at home, but it doesn’t 
mean that I should deprive the family of the necessities. I don’ 
think it is appropriate for these people who wanted expanded Govern- 
ment operation to oppose putting the present service on a compen- 
satory basis, unless, of course, there is some underlying and funda 
mental question about what the facts are. But it seems to me that 
the cost ascertainment report has been so critically examined for so 
long that it must be accepted that when the Postmaster General finds 
a $100 million deficit and the Postmaster General’s annual report 
acknowledges that there are the reports which are not included, it 
must be appropriate, necessary to the report, which after all was filed 
under congressional mandate. 

Senator Monroney. Of course, it is not unusual for people to 
disagree with the cost ascertainment formulas. This committee is 
in violent disagreement with the Post Office Department and th: 
Appropriations Committee. We just had a ruckus over that a few 
weeks ago. And we are particularly interested because the cost o! 
second-, third-, and fourth-class post offices which are maintained ai 
a loss- -at a subsidy-——-and which are rendering service which at leas: 
the Congress felt you could not render, now are capable of takiny 
these full-size packages—and that has, of course, left the responsi- 
bility on the Government to do this. So we feel there is probably 
more cost that should be charged to public service in maintaining 
these out-of-the-way offices that cannot hope to earn their way, but 
which are necessary if the Government is to provide for a full-scale 
postal sytem, as a right of the American people to be able to receiv: 
mail close to their homes. 

Mr. Jonnson. Of course, Senator, as you know so well, this law 
only affects the first-class post offices. 

Senator Monroney. We have picked up in this lots of the unprofit- 
able routes that have been abandoned by the Railway Expres 
Agency—places where the railroads have pulled their lines off, and 
no other transportation is available for these services. We appreciate 
not having to supply these. We feel that if other people have certain 
other interest as shippers that must be considered in any legislation. 
that the right to reach other offices with the same convenience and 
at the same scale of rates that apply to the third- and fourth-class 
offices should be available to neighboring offices which might happen 
to be first class. 

Mr. Jonnson. Let me mention, if I may, that there are about 
3,750 first-class post offices and those are the only ones affected by 
this bill. Now, the Railway Express Agency have about i2,50 
offices, and we provide adequate service to the first-class post offices. 
There is no shortage in these offices. 

Now, where we have closed offices of the Railway Express Agency, 
we have done so only upon receipt of State or Federal authority as 
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required and we have found that the continued operation is not 
necessary in the public convenience and necessity. 

Senator Monroney. Because it is able to be picked up at Gov- 
ernment expense. 

Mr. Jounson. No, Senator, that is not correct; because the service 
is just not necessary. We don’t run away from business. 

Senator Monroney. The service is necessary to the people, but it 
is not in sufficient quantity to justify the continued operation; there- 
fore, it becomes uneconomic to you. The Federal Government picks 
up the uneconomic load and continues to carry it. 

Mr. JoHNSON. Senator, | can only say to you there is no shortage 
of Express Agency service at first-class post offices. We have nearly 
four times as many offices as there are first-class post offices. 

Senator Monroney. You miss a great many of these others. In 
other words, you have 12,500 offices, you say, and there are only 
3,750 first-class offices. Now you appear to be content with Public 
Law 199 as it stands, but we are still in competition with you then 
on some 8,750 other stations? 

Mr. Jonnson. That is correct. Of course, we are not a bit content 
about the way things are operated today, as I am attempting here 
to point out, because the present parcel post service is unfair to us, 
in Our Opinion. 

Senator Monroney. You would like for us to get out of the other 
8,750, is that correct? 

Mr. Jounson. I would say this: | think that any place that there 
can be demonstrated that private enterprise cannot and will not, 
under fair rules, fair opportunity, and fair regulation, provide ade- 
quate service, then there is a question of whether the Government 
should come in, and I am not here contending for any change in 
Public Law 199. 

Senator Monroney. What you are saying—if it is wrong for us to 
compete in the 3,750 first-class offices, then it would certainly be 
wrong to compete with your 8,750 ether stations to which this Public 
Law 199 does not apply? 

Mr. Jounson. | am not going to advocate it, but if there is any 
change made, that is the direction which should be taken: further 
withdrawal] of the public-operated service in favor of private enter- 
prise wherever private enterprise can do the job. 

Senator Monronery. You would like a bill that would say no parcel 
post service shall be rendered beyond the present weight limits of 
199 of the first-class offices for any spot in which the Railway Express 
Agency operates service; is that correct? 

Mr. Jounson. Or any other private enterprise. | think the sound- 
est principle is that the Government should not perform business 
where private parties can do the job. 

Senator Monroney. Of course, we can have private letter carriers, 
and perhaps pay rates of 25 cents or more for letter delivery, and we 
could still turn that over to private business. 

Mr. JonHnson. Some people have suggested that the service might 
be better under those circumstances. 

Senator Monroney. That is what I have heard, but no one has 
—_ forward with an offer to take up this service to all these post 
offices. 
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Mr. Jounson. And I can assure you that the Railway Express 
Agency is not suggesting that we handle letter mail. 

It does seem to me that the public opinion and the trend are against 
greater Government participation in business. In the past 6 years 
approximately 700 business enterprises— bakeries, laundries, nurseries 
and many others—conducted by the Government have been discon- 
tinued at substantial savings to the taxpayers and the benefit o/ 
businesses operating under private enterprise. 

With all of the private transportation available, such as motor 
trucks, less than carload lot freight of the railroads, freight forwarders, 
airfreight, motorbus, local cartage, and paicel delivery companies, as 
well as Railway Express Agency, expansion of the Government’s 
parcel post business should be considered only on the clearest proof of 
actual necessitv. The only real beneficiaries will be commercial 
shippers receiving below-cost transportation. 

The employees and investors in private transportation enterprises 
will suffer so that certain commercial concerns can earn greatet 
profits by having the taxpayers bear part of their transportation bill. 
It is hoped the Congress will not, by passing S. 1306, put the Govern- 
ment further into the transportation business for the benefit of busi- 
nessmen who ascribe to private enterprise but do not wish to pay their 
way under it. Certainly it should not be considered until it is in- 
disputable that private transportation enterprise had permanently 
failed. 

I may say I don’t think we have reached that point. 

Certain interests have urged that S. 1306 be passed by Congress 
as a means of establishing uniformity of size and weight limits. The 
vill would certainly do that, and there seems to ve a popular assump- 
tion that uniformity in anything is a desirable goal. Experience has 
proven with great clarity that issues, interests, and facts in our com- 
plex transportation world generally do not conform to this pleasant 
assumption. 

I doubt that Public Law 199 actually presents any very serious 
administrative problems. The Post Office has not broken down 
during the 8 vears the law has been applied. 1 think uniformity is 
merely a convenient talking point of those who wish to capitalize on a 
small problem, if there is any problem, to win a big, basic issue for 
their personal gain. Has any of them proposed uniformity at 11 
pounds, or 15 pounds? 

The only other argument I have heard for S. 1306 is that it would 
make the parcel post service more nearly self-supporting. The facts- 
and even the past evidence of the Department—are to the contrary, 
as my associate Mr. Rohrer will explain. Parcel post is now handling 
nearly 975 million pieces annually. The added revenue from 35 or 
even 50 million more shipments would be relatively small. 

With postal facilities in major cities already glutted and over- 
flowing, it is inevitable that the additional weight and cube to be 
handled under this bill would require postal expenditures of capital! 
and operating funds far greater than the conceivable amount of addi- 
tional revenue. On the other hand, Railway Express now has the 
capacity, in facilities and equipment, to handle these larger ship- 
ments, and we can do so economically. 

It must be remembered that the people ultimately pay all the costs 
of public and private businesses. The diversion of heavy, bulky ship- 
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ments from suitable facilities and equipment to overcrowded and un- 
suitable facilities and equipment can only result in economic waste 
which the people of this country must in some fashion pay for. 

Summarizing this second part of my remarks, therefore, S. 1306 
proposes to Congress the unprecedented legislative action and new 
legislative policy of expanding the Government’s transportation serv- 
ice by increasing the size and weight limits. 

Under present circumstances favorable consideration of the bill 
would discourage, and possibly prevent, the preservation of a large, 
privately owned, nationwide business, 120 vears old, which is desper- 
ately attempting to reorganize and live in the face of presently unfair, 
but at least limited, Government competition. Compared to the 
principle involved, there is no good reason for now advancing the bill. 

Coming to the final part of mv remarks, I can be more brief and 
perhaps more specific. How would this bill affect the Railway Express 
Agency as a going concern? 

I am completely convinced that passage of S. 1306 this year, next 
year, or in the foreseeable future, would mean the end of Railway 
Express Agency. 

Based on past experience and careful study, we conclude that a 
minimum of 22.6 to 32.4 million pieces of express traffic, on an annual 
basis, would go into Government’s parcel post service. Our resulting 
vross revenue loss would be from $78 to $89 million annually. We 
would discharge from 4,000 to 5,900 emplovees. These are minimum 
figures, and I am convinced that they are very conservative. 

There are certain reasons for that expression of “conservative”’ 
which become extremely important and emphatic. The principal one 
is that in the area affected by this bill, the 70-pound shipments, the 
new parcel post rates now before the ICC would in effect be lower 
than the present rates. 

In other words, the Post Office’s proposal to the Commission at the 
present time was not an increase so far as 70-pound shipments are 
concerned; the Post Office Department proposes to reduce the rates, 
and this 70-pound shipment for the longer distance is the kind which 
is most important to the express business and to its success. 

This is the kind of traffic which the new Post Office rate proposal 
would actually charge less for than it is now charging, in spite of the 
fact that the composite effect of the Post Office proposal is the 17 per- 
cent increase, for this reason. 

These figures which I have given here would undoubtedly vary 
considerably. And that is particularly true as to the emplovees. We 
would undoubtedly lose far more than the number of employees here. 
This loss, these minimum losses, would be equivalent to 20 to 30 per- 
cent of our total business, excluding air express, which is about 6 
million pieces a year. Obviously this is too great a loss to permit cou- 
tinued economical use of our present plant and equipment. [ can see 
no feasible means of bearing the resulting uneconomic burden for long 
enough to regear the whole national plant, equipment, and work 
force. Unlike the Post Office, neither we nor the railroads can eall 
on the National Treasury to pay our deficits. But like the Post Ov ice, 
we have trouble in securing capital funds. 

Our overhead and fixed costs would, of course, have to be spread 
over the remaining traffic, increasing our current unit costs and 
preventing the most economical operation. 
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The air express and our new international business which we hay» 
developed in the last few years would probably not be diverted to 
parcel post, but the loss of one-fifth to one-third of our total volum, 
would so deplete the base and throw such an overhead burden on thos: 
two incremental services, along with the other remaining traffic, tha: 
each would be substantially burdened by new unit costs. The returns 
to the air carriers would thus be substantially reduced, and they are 
running now about $25 million. 

Air express now accounts for $50 million of gross revenue, and thi 
international service another $5 million. 

The foregoing figures are minimums. The maximum losses at the 
70-pound limit would reach 97 million pieces out of a total of about 111 
million, excluding the 6 million air express shipments. The loss 
would doubtless not reach that: proportion, but would nevertheless be 
so great for the reasons just stated that our remaining traffic volume 
would not be large enough to sustain or economically justify the 
nationwide operation. 

This would, of course, also condemn the air express and international! 
services, mean the liquidation of the company, and the loss of some 
33,000 jobs. I do not think we would have a chance of surviving. 
Certainly our owners would be unlikely, and any other businessmen 
would, to see justification for our continued existence in the face of 
wide-open parcel post competition by the U.S. Government. 

The probability of this result is apparent from the simple fact that 
our average weight per piece is only 26 pounds, whereas S. 1306 would 
permit 70-pound pieces in the Government service. The incom- 
patability of the 70-pound weight with the general character of the 
parcel post service is indicated by the fact that the average piece of 
parcel post traffic weighs less than 6 pounds (5.36). 

If Congress is going to liquidate the Express Agency, our services, 
and the jobs and seniority rights of our employees, and if we are not 
to operate successfully in private enterprise, it would be far better for 
Congress to do this in some direct fashion rather than to subject us 
and our owners and people to slow strangulation and pyramiding 
losses by expanding the money-losing Government competition. 

The real question is whether the public interest requires, really 
requires, that the Congress expand the Government’s transportation 
business even if, by that legislative action, the Express Agency die 
and other carriers are hurt. To die by possible economic failure is 
one thing; to die at the hands of congressional action to compete us 
to death, is another thing. 

Have we failed economically? Compared with prior years, we are 
today doing well. Our payments to the railroads are up 42.5 percent 
over last year. This year we expect to pay all carriers about $148 
million, which compares with $110 million in 1951 when there was a 
law in effect such as 8.1306. We are handling now about 14 percent 
less volume than we did in 1951 before Public Law 199 was passed. 
But we are going to pay all carriers this year about $48 million more. 

Senator Monroney. That was because of the advance in rates and 
not because of increased volume. 

Mr. Jonnson. It is certainly not because of an increase in volume, 
because there is a reduction in volume of 14 percent. But it is also 
due not entirely to increase in rates. It is due partly to increase in 
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rates. It is due partly to the fact that Public Law 199 has permitted 
us to handle business which we would not otherwise handle. The 
real question is where would we be but for Public Law 199 and but 
for that I would say, we would probably be out of business. But for 
Public Law 199 I think the Post Office would probably be out of 
business because I don’t think they could handle the traffic today. 

We are now in the process of making operational changes which we 
expect to be quite beneficial and we hope for a reorganization oppor- 
tunity which will definitely put us in an out-of-pocket profit-making 
position, on a national basis. Even now this is in prospect, with the 
national out-of-pocket loss being the lowest in years. 

With our national out-of-pocket loss being the lowest in years in 
1959, it now looks like the out-of-pocket express loss will be down 
around $16 million. But the Railroad Retirement Act added $6 
million to our cost. 

Senator Monroney. Do you have the figures on the profits for 

1951, the net profits before taxes, that vou could put in by vear, 1951 
through 1959? 

Mr. Jounson. Net profit for whom, Senator? 

Senator Monroney. For the Railway Express Agency. 

Mr. Jounson. The Railway Express Agency never has a net 
profit, and we never have a net loss. You are probably thinking of 
that chart that Mr. Henderson presented. Are you? 

Senator Monroney. Yes. 

Mr. Jonunson. This chart is about the most misleading document 
that I have ever seen. It is based on the deliberate refusal either to 
accept facts or on ignorance, and ignorance which is almost hard to 
understand for anybody who can read an annual report. 

The Railway Express Agency annual reports do contain figures such 
as this but the sheet on which they appear, there is a footnote which 
refers the reader to another sheet, and the other sheet makes perfectly 
clear that the Express Agency never has a net profit or a net loss. 

The Express Agency is organized this way, Senator: We collect the 
money from the public for the service we perform. We pay our 
expenses. Everything we have left, whether it is $10 million or $100 
million or $200 million, we turn over to the railroads. We never 
have a loss, we never have a profit. That is why this chart is impos- 
sible to understand. 

Senator Monroney. You turn over to the railroads what is left, 
you say; that is, what’s left after paying their normal rates that y ou 
pay for the transit of goods, your rental on ton-mile by the car. 

How do you pay the railroads for a carload of express? 

Mr. Jounson. We don’t pay them at all, Senator. I am glad you 
mentioned this, because there seems to be a great deal of misunder- 
standing about it. 

Senator Monroney. That is what we are trying to get-—the 
figures. We want the facts. Up to now we have not had the testi- 
mony of the Railway Express as to these figures, and that is what I 
am trying to ask you to clearly and concisely put before the 
committee. 

In some way I am sure that we could determine the success or the 
profit position or at least the position as to the profit the railroads 
obtain from the operation. If they are the owners of the Railway 
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Express, it would reflect the net after operating costs and all charges 
are paid. 

Now the rzuilroads do not pay your teamsters or your truck drivers 
or your station agents, do they? 

Mr. JouHNson. Senator, I am here to give you the facts and | 
think I can do it. 

Senator Monroney. I was hoping we would have a table of them 
in a clear and concise way, and I presume that perhaps the late: 
witnesses may have that? 

Mr. Jounson. I think they do. But there is a fundamental thing 
here which you must understand first. As I said, the Railway 
Express Agency collects from the public the gross revenues. Thi 
Railway Express Agency pays its expenses. Now what does it do” 
It performs the terminal part of the service. We perform the pickup 
and delivery, the platform handling and the custodial services. 
(Train service employees such as messengers, guards, etc.) That is 
all. We do have some over-the-road truck routes. We have about 
40,000 miles. 

Primarily we are a terminal company. Now we take our expenses 
out of the gross revenues, Senator, and then whatever we have left 
we pay the railroads, whether that is enough or too much. We don’t 
pay the railroads any rate for transporting express traffic. They 
don’t make any charges against us. 

In a sense, all of our tr ansportation is free because we are operated 
like an agency. We are a part of the railroad family. After we pay 
our Own expenses out of the gross revenue, all the rest of the money, 
whatever it is, is distributed among the railroads on a formula whic!: 
is incorporated in the contract. The formula, substantially, calls fo: 
distribution on the basis of the extent to which each railroad performed 
transportation service and participated in producing the gross 
revenue, what we call arate prorate. But there are no charges by the 
railroads to the Railway Express Agency for transportation service. 

Now I can give you the figures which indicate how much mone, 
we have paid the railroads and how much volume they have trans- 
ported, and I can give you some figures on what the railroads—you 
see we don’t have a loss—but I can give you some figures on what 
the railroads have had in the way of profits and losses because they 
are the only people who do have in the express business. 

Senator Monroney. The railroads do not have that direct cost 
of transportation to express in identifiable figures? 

Mr. Jonnson. You cannot look at railroad annual reports to the 
ICC and find a specific amount of expense attributable to express 
service. Express, Senator, is handled on passenger trains. Passen- 
ger trains may carry express, mail, commuters, dining car, coach-class 
and first-class passengers. To find out how much cost and providing 
that roadbed is attributable to each of those classes of business 
handled on that one train it is necessary to make a highly involved 
cost study. They have been made over a number of. years, and | 
can give you the figures on whet they show. 

I will say at the present time it looks to us without railroad retire- 
ment the out-of-pocket railroad express deficit would be about $1! 
million for 1959. 

Senator Monroney. Sixteen million what? 
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Mr. JoHNSON. Sixteen million dollars for 1959; the out-of-pocket 
express deficit would be about $16 million. 

Senator Monroney. There would be no reimbursement to the rail- 
roads, is that correct? 

Mr. Jounson. The railroads will spend a certain amount of money 
for hauling express. We will pay them a certain amount of money. 

Senator Monroney. I thought you just kicked back to them what 
was left after you paid all of your out-of-pocket expenses? 

Mr. Jounson. That is correct, and what we will kick back to them 
in 1959 will fai! in our judgment to meet their out-of-pocket express 
costs in running these passenger trains by about $16 million. 

Senator Monroney. What is that figured at on a ton-mile basis 
for an express car? You musi have some rule of thumb for paying 
them, or how do you arrive at the $16 million deficit unless you have 
some way of knowing what the loss is? 

Mr. Jonnson. Here is the way you do it. What you do is to make 
a study of sarod passenger train operations and allocate the ex- 
penses by classes of service, and then you compare those expenses 
attributable to the express service with the money which the rail- 
roads will receive from the Express Ageney, which as I say is all we 
have left. When you make that comparison you find that the out-of- 
pocket express costs of the railroads wili exceed what we will pay them 
about $16 million. 

What does that indicate so far as the railroad express is concerned? 
Bear in mind that just 3 months ago that figure instead of being 
$16 million looked like $38 million. In 3 month’s time this much 
improvement has been made. This year we are paying the railroads 
for the first 5 months, 42 percent more than we did last year. That 
much improvement has been made. 

Senator Monroney. But you are still in a deficit position of 
$16 million? 

Mr. Jounson. Yes, sir; that is correct 

Senator Monroney. Can vou give us those figures from 1951 
annually? 

Mr. Jounson. I can give it to you for every year in which there 
has been a determination of railroad express service figures. Now 
that’s not done every year. That is done for special purposes and is 
complex cand involved. But let me give you ai I have: for United 
States for 1951, $57.5 million. 

Senator Monroney. That is profit? 

Mr. Jounson. Loss; out-of-pocket express loss. 

Senator Monronery. $57 million? 

Mr. Jounson. Yes, sir. I will say that if it were not for Public 
Law 199, which is S. 1306, would repeal, that our loss today instead of 
being $16 million would be much more like the $57.5 million loss which 
we incurred in 1951 before Public Law 199 was enacted; if we are 
alive at all. 

On a constructive year basis without the railroad retirement cost, 
we anticipate that our loss would approximate $5 million. That is 
on a constructive year. In other words, taking the expenses at pres- 
ent level, revenues at present level, and so forth, we know that our 
costs are going up, we know that the = retirement is costing us 
$6 million additional effective June 1: so, the constructive vear figures 
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would look like $11 million out-of-pocket loss unless we do something 
about it, which we are trying to do through the reorganization if they 
give us a chance. 

The important point here is that the results from the express busi- 
ness are tremendously better today than they were prior to Public 
Law 199 and the improvement is attributable very largely to Publi: 
Law 199. 

Senator Monroney. What did you have in 1950 then? 

Mr. Jounson. 1950, $46.5 million. 

Senator Monroney. I would like to have those figures chronologic- 
ally if you could give them to us and supply them for the record. | 
am surprised that you don’t have them in your prepared statement 
or maybe you do have? 

In other words, you are challenging the evidence as placed in the 
record by another witness, and | think you properly counter that by 
bringing in your figures and trying to make clear the progress of you: 
income. 

Mr. Jounson. I would be glad to do it, do it right now. 

Senator Monronery. We would like to have it because they would 
be helpful to us. 

Mr. Jounson. These can be taken or can be determined from an- 
nual reports of the ICC, if the reports are examined with care, and i! 
you will use appropriate factors for determining the out-of-pocket 
portion of the fully allocated express cost. 

But, Senator, this is a complex thing as the members of the TC¢ 
will be the first to say, I am sure, and it is not done currently. This 
is done for special purposes, usually for rate cases. 

In 1949, $58 million. 

Senator Monroney. Plus? 

Mr. Jonnson. Out-of-pocket express loss; 1950, $46.5 million; 195}. 
$57.5 million; 1952—which was the first year after Public Law 199- 
$11.2 million. 

Senator Monroney. That is still plus? 

Mr. Jounson. All minuses, all minuses, all losses. 

Senator Monroney. All right. 

Mr. Jonnson. 1955, $16 million. 

Senator Monronry. You skipped 1953 and 1954, is that correct? 

Mr. Jounson. I don’t have them. 

Senator Monroney. Is 1955 a loss? 

Mr. Jounson. Yes, sir; 1956, $24.5 million. 

Senator Monronery. Loss? 

Mr. Jounson. Yes, sir; all losses. 

In 1959, anticipated $16 million wHhout railroad retirement; $18.5 
with railroad retirement. That is an adjustment that we just had to 
make because it became effective June 1. 

Senator Monroney. That is the cost figure that will be on the 
books? 

Mr. Jounson. Yes, sir. 

Senator Monroney. It is not comparable to the other years because 
the same railroad retirement payments were in effect through most of 
those years. 

Mr. Jounson. That’s right. For the constructive year basis it 
looks now, at present volume, rate, and cost levels as though without 
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railroad retirement the loss will be $5 million. With railroad retire- 
ment, $11 million. 

Of course, Senator, if we didn’t have to face parcel post rates, which 
are below cost, which the Government incurs in doing business, in 
my opinion we wouldn’t have any loss here now. 

I can give you, Senator, some additional figures to indicate the 
financial results of the express business, and these figures are the pay- 
ments which we make to all carriers, and I think these may be helpful 
to you because I know you want to get all the facts. 

In 1951 we paid all carriers $101 million. 

In 1952, which was the first year after Public Law 199, $153 million. 
I think that was attributable ‘almost entirely to the beneficial effects 
of Public Law 199, in spite of the fact that we didn’t get all that 
business; other private enterprise carriers got a considerable amount of 
it, a very large part. 

In 1953, $155 million. 

In 1954, $138 million. 

In 1955, $147 million. 

In 1956, $145 million. 

In 1957, when we had a very serious strike by the Teamsters, 
$116 million. 

In 1958, recession, $117 million. 

In 1959, anticipated, $148 million, which I think is a very material 
improvement; as you will see, it is 48 percent better than prior to the 
passage of Public Law 199, and with 14 percent less volume. 

Senator Monronrey. W hat was the estimate of your rate schedule 
from 1951 to 1959? That represents an increase of what percentage? 

Mr. Jounson. How much our Railway Express Agency rates 
were increased? 

Senator Monronry. Yes. You had some rate increases, didn’t 
you? 

Mr. Jounson. We had quite a few of them because costs have gone 
up steadily. 

Senator Monroney. That is the cost of the railroads as well as 
the cost 

Mr. Jounnson. In a rate increase case, you consider both the cost 
of the Railway Express Agency and the rates of the railroads. 

May I have somebody work on that question you asked? I don’t 
have that figure. You want a composite figure? 

Senator Monroney. From what you said you are paying 48 percent 
more to the railroads, your payments to them, but you are carrying 
14 percent less volume of traffic. 

Mr. Jounson. That is correct. 

Senator Monroney. So the figure would still represent fewer 
packages even though the railroads are being returned $148 million, 
which is above the $101 million for 1951. 

Mr. Jounson. Oh, that is correct. 

Senator Monronry. Could you give us those figures, the traffic 
load or how you figure it in tons or in parcels? 

Mr. Jonnson. We don’t use tons at all, Senator. 

Senator Monroney. You use parcels? 

Mr. Jonnson. We can give vou the number of less-than-carload 
lot express shipments. 
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Senator Monroney. That will be ail right. 

(See letter and chart on pp. 158-161.) 

Mr. Jounson. Senator, I think there should be one other thing | 
should correct here. The $148 million does not all go to the railroads: 
$125 million wili go to the railroads, and the remainder will go pri- 
marily to the airlines—$22 million or $23 million. 

Senator Monronry. How much was going to the airlines out of 
the $101 million? 

Mr. Jounson. $15,500,000. The air express business is doing ver, 
well, Senator. It is up between 15 and 20 pe”cent this year over las: 
vear. It is good service and good business. 

Senator Monroney. In other words, it would be $101 million less 
$15 million; is that correct? 

Mr. Jounson. Yes, sir; that’s correct. 

Senator Monronny. It would be about $86 million. 

Mr. Jounson. That’s about right. The difference in volume, we 
handled about 77% million shipments in 1951 

Senator Monroney. Have you those figures from 1950 on down? 

Mr. Jounson. Yes, sir. In 1950, 87 million l|.c.l. shipments. VW. 
don’t have the air shipments. 

Senator Monronsry. I think we should stay with the railroads so 
we will have a common base. 

Mr. Jounson. You want to start with 1950 or 1951? 

Senator MONRONEY. 1950. 

Mr. JoHnson. 1950, 87 million; 1951, 77,500,000; 1952, 92 million; 
1953, 85,500,000; 1954, 75,500,000; 1955, 78 million; 1956, 80,500,000: 
1957, 68,500,000; 1958, 67,500,000; 1959, we estimate about 
66,500,000. 

Senator Monronry. That represents what you consider volume? 

Mr. Jounson. Roughly speaking. You would have to add the 
air and the carload, but the air has increased from about 4 million in 
1950 to about 5,500,000 or nearly 6 million now. 

There is one comment I[ think I ought to make in connection with 
these volume figures. In the transportation business, as you know, 
it isn’t just volume that tells the story. Volume is important because 
it determines the base over which your total load will be spread, but 
volume itself is not the key to everything. 

Now, the Post Office Department, for example, has a deficit now of 
$100 million for fiscal 1958, but their volume has increased sub- 
stantially over the last 3 years. 

Senator Monronry. That doesn’t quite check out with our figures 
that we had from the postal service and from others. 

Of special interest to this committee—and we are trying to explore 
this—is that while we did pass the size and limitations bill primarily 
in an effort to help the Railway Express Agency, and I was coauthor of 
that bill and tried to get it through, it seems not to have helped in the 
volume not the profits, as we can ascertain, of either the express 
company or the Federal Government. Both have fared poor!) 
while new localized jaunt shipments have sprung into being which are 
transporting large amounts of parcels away from the express company 
and away from the nationwide system of both the express compan) 
and the parcel post. Some of this has been the direct result, our 
testimony has shown, of movement by freight forwarders and others 
across the country and then dropping it in at the point of delivery 
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where the packages are split up and then thrust on the parcel post to 
make the low-cost delivery of these items. The burden of much of 
the testimony has been that the trucklines, the freight forwarders, 
and others seemed to have profited immensely by this law, but it 
hasn’t been able to help the Railway Express to any material degree. 

Mr. Jounson. Senator, I can hardly understand such a comment 
because it is contrary to figures which I have just given to you. 

Senator Monrongy. The only measure that I can understand with 
all the bookkeeping that goes back in ascertainable costs and pay- 
ments to the railroads would indicate to me that there is a good deal 
less volume moving today under Public Law 199—66.5 millions of 
l.c.l. shipments against 87 million—than when we had the larger 
limitation. 

Mr. Jounson. Senator, there may be less volume, but much more 
profit. Put it this way: much better financial result. I have just 
indicated in 1951 the out-of-pocket express loss was $57% million and 
in 1959 we expect it to be $18.5 million. That is a tremendous im- 
provement. 

Senator Monroney. Those figures, with all due regard to the 
railroads’ way of doing business and receiving payments for which 
you cannot give me the definite ton-mile figure or anything else re- 
lated to it, would seem to be something more or less the will of the 
auditors of the railroad companies. The ICC can accept those for 
rate increases if they wish. This committee is concerned with the 
fact that with the law which was designed to put parcels back on 
railway express you are carrying some 20 million fewer parcels today 
than you were carrying when the law was in effect in 1950. 

Mr. Jonnson. Senator, I could give you some references so your 
people can check the cost figures. 

These figures are not loaded figures. They are not figures that the 
railroad accountants dream up. They are figures that are submitted 
under cross-examination and considered by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission and they are Commission findings. They are not make- 
believe or will-o’-the-wisp. 

So far as the Express Agency is concerned, the important fact is 
that if it were not for Public Law 199, instead of handling 60 million 
shipments, plus 6 million for air, and serving the people, providing 
that much service, we would probably be out of business entirely, 
providing no service. 

Certainly, if we were functioning, our volume would be far less than 
66 million. 

The thing you have to look at is where would we be but for that 
law. That law we do not regard as an act of congressional charity 
to the Express Agency. We think that you and the other Senators 
and Congressmen who voted for it were acting in principle, and the 
principle was that you were giving private enterprise a chance to suc- 
ceed on the economics. 

Senator Monronery. But when we see the economics moving in 
the number of parcels, at least, away from both the express and the 
parcel post, we are wondering if we are not fragmenting the nationwide 
system into a series of many services, which from a general transporta- 
tion standpoint may not be in the best national interest for delivery 
everywhere. 
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Do you have figures on operating revenue earned for the years 1950 
to 1959? 

Mr. Jounson. Gross annual revenue? 

Senator Monroney. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Jounson. Certainly we can give you those. 

Senator Monroney. Will you supply those for the record? 

Mr. Jounson. Yes, I will be glad to. We can either send them in 
or we can read them. 

(See letter and chart on pp. 158-161.) 

Mr. Jonnson. In running a transportation business, of course, it 
isn’t a question of just how many dollars you take in, nor how many 
pieces you handle. The question is, Are you succeeding or are you 
failing? Are you getting better or are you getting worse? And the 
important fact is that we are tremendously better than we were in 
1951 where we paid all carriers $101 million, whereas now we are going 
to pay them $148 million. They are carrying less packages, fewer 
packages, and we are paying them 48 percent more. That is a tre- 
mendous improvement, no matter how you slice it, Senator. 

It isn’t just a question of volume. So far as the Post Office Depart- 
ment is concerned, the Post Office has enough volume, all it can handle. 
The postal facilities are jammed to overflowing. The railroad hand- 
ling facilities are jammed. There has been a tremendous increase in 
parcel post. In the last couple of years the increase has only been 
about 35 million shipments, but is there any reason why the Govern- 
ment’s transportation business should have ‘the big increase in volume 
year by year if private enterprise can handle it? 

Senator Monronry. We are, of course, interested in private enter- 
prises and we are interested in thousands of other enterprises. You 
are talking as though the Railway Express Agency has a monopoly 
on private enterprise. Every individual that does business is a pri- 
vate enterprise, and the basic facilities for transportation are a part 
of his private enterprise. So, there is no monopoly that attaches to 
the Railway Express Agency on that term and certainly I don’t know 
of any competition you have except for the parcel post service and the 
trucklines for a nationwide transportation system. The private 
enterprise that has to meet 100 different competitors for a thousand 
different markets is also interested in how it distributes its products. 
And this committee is properly concerned with that phase of private 
enterprise as well as with the transportation system that has been 
organized. 

Mr. Jounson. Yes, I understand that, Senator, and, of course, we 
serve private enterprises, too. The fruit shippers in Florida, and the 
fruit shippers in California and in the Northwest, and the fish shippers 
and the cotton shippers and the thousands of people who use Railway 
Express service—they are all private enterprises. And so are our 
employees private enterprisers. 

You have just implied that we have some sort of monopoly in the 
transportation world. If you will have your people check the reports 

of the Interstate Commerce Commission, you will find that we are in 
one of the most competitive businesses there is. Certainly our most 
unfair competitor is the Government parcel post service, because there 
is no way that anybody can force them to raise rates to a compensa- 
tory level. 
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Now, Public Law 843 passed in 1950 was supposed to do that—to 
make parcel post rates compensatory. Since that time there have been 
$600 million of parcel post deficits piled up on the books. 

Senator Monroney, I agree that the railroads have been far more 
successful in “quickie” rate increases than the Government has beerr 
in increasing its parcel post. But the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission has apparently gone more deeply into the cost of the Federal 
Government than we have bothered about on these ‘‘quickie” series 
of rate increases which have almost doubled or more than doubled 
the rate increases which have been given out here. 

Mr. Jounson. In fairness to the ICC, I think it should be said that 
the present 2-year-old case for parcel post rate increases is not due 
to any fault of the ICC so far as I can determine. 

Senator Monroney. They are establishing a precedent and I think, 
following the completion of these hearings, they will then be able to be 
more current in the adjustment of rates. 

Mr. Jounson. Here is the trouble. Public Law 843 required the 
Postmaster General to certify that parcel post rates are compensatory, 
that he have a petition on file to make them compensatory in order 
to draw any funds from the Federal treasury. The trouble is all he has 
to do is to file a petition, and that was done in April 1957, and he can 
certify that the petition was on file. But nothing was done about the 
petition. There was never any specific rate proposals submitted for 
over a year. I don’t criticize the Postmaster General for that because 
I know he had other problems and he wanted to see how he would come 
out with his first-class rates, and he has many things. Perhaps that 
is the fault of nobody. But the significant thing to the Railway 
Express Agency and to the other private enterprise carriers is that 
there are these parcel post deficits, and as long as the rates are so far 
below the Government’s cost, it is just virtually impossible for private 
enterprise to succeed. 

We have loads of competition, Senator—motor carriers, freight 
forwarders, airfreight, cartage companies, United Parcel Service. 
This is a very competitive business. But I think we are doing very 
well today in spite of the parcel post subsidized service and in spite of 
all this other competition. 

Senator Monroney. Could you put into the record for 1950 to 
1959 your revenue and your out-of-pocket expense in operating the 
Railway Express Agency? 

Mr. Jounson. Yes, sir; I will be glad to supply that. 

(See letter and chart on pp. 158-161.) 

Mr. Jounson. We have diverted somewhat. I would like just to 
close, Senator, with a suggestion, a constructive suggestion, and a 
word of warning. As to the constructive suggestion, what we need 
with respect to parcel post, what the Railway. Express Agency needs 
in order to supply and continue to employ our people who have been 
very loval to us and continue to serve our public, and our customers 
who have been very loval to us, is two things: 

First, we need an assurance from the Congress that we will not suffer 
any new or expanded Government competition, such as would be 
accomplished by 5. 1306. 

Secondly, we need some kind of action that will require that all 
costs incurred by any department or branch or bureau of the Govern- 
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ment attributable to parcel post service will be included in the parcel 
post cost figures and that the rates will be made compensatory on the 
total cost drawn by the taxpayers. 

As to the note of warning: Most of those who have testified in 
support of the bill are consistent users of Railway Express service. 
They and many others find our service useful in their businesses, but 
it will disappear from the American scene if this bill is passed and 
possibly if the bill is ever reported favorable to the Senate. 

These people will doubtless, under present practices, enjoy lower 
costs for a short period by dealing with the Government transporta- 
tion service rather than with privately owned enterprises. But, in 
my jucgment, they, along with all the taxpayers, and all the employees 
of Railway Express, will ultimately pay a dear price for this law. 
The principle of more business activity by Government necessarily 
means less business by private enterprise. Sooner or later this 
dangerous trend would reach them too. 

Since this is my first appearance before a congressional committee, 
I am a little timid ascribing remarks to them. 

Senator Monroney. I would say you are doing very well for your 
first appearance. 

Mr. Jounnson. I want to thank you for your courtesy in permitting 
us to do it pretty much at our own leisure and way, which you cer- 
tainly have done. 

Senator Monroney. I think with the supplying of these figures 
that I have asked you for, since we have interrupted you rather 
frequently during the course of the testimony, that this will be suffi- 
cient at least for my means. 

Mr. Jonnson. Thank you, sir. 

(The following communication was subsequently received from 
Mr. Johnson :) 

Rattway Express AGEnNcy, INc. 
New York, N.Y., June 19, 1959. 
Hon. A. 8S. Mike Monroney, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D.C. 


Dear SENATOR Monroney: The statistical information you asked Mr. Rohrer 
and me to supply appears on the attached statement and, so that you may have 
a complete picture, we have supplied data for both surface and air services. 
Comparison of the 1951 figures with succeeding years shovs that, except in volume 
and employment every year was better than 1951. This improvement is due 
largely to the enactment of Public Law 199, 82d Congress. 

The increase in our basic first-class rates is shown below along with the increase 
in our most important expense, i.e., payroll costs: 


Rate and cost increases, 1950-59 


1. Increase in first-class express rates: ‘ Percent 
(a) Eastern territory 5. 9 
(b) Other than eastern territory 9. 0 
2. Increases in payroll costs: 
(a) Wage rates 59. 0 
(5) auroad tetroment tax Tate... <2. es Seco eceee Se eka 50. 0 
ic) Wneniployment tax tate: 2655s encase tk eee 650. 0 


It will be noted that the increase in basic rate outside eastern territory exactly 
equals the increase in wage rates and is somewhat greater within eastern territory. 
The revenue effect is, however, somewhat less than the percentage shown alove, 
because rates have been reduced on certain types of business which were subject 
to first class rates in 1950. The composite effect of our rate adjustments can 
best be determined by comparing the average charge per shipment, which is what 
the public actually pays, for 1950 and 1958. In 1950 the average charge per 
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less-than-carload lot shipment was $3.26 and in 1958 it was $4.80 an increase of 
$1.54 or 47.2 percent which is well below the increase in wage rates. The in- 
creases in payroll tax rates add substantially to our cost of operations and that 
is true also of the rising cost of materials and supplies we must purchase. We 
must, therefore, rely chiefly on the development of more efficient operating pro- 
cedures to produce better compensation to the railroads and other carriers pro- 
viding the underlying service. 

As you pointed out there are today many carriers competing for the package 
transportation business and all have gained by the curtailment of parcel post 
competition. Even though the number of shipments handled in our service now 
is lower than in 1950, the fact remains that our volume as well as our financial 
results have been benefited by the reduced weight limits for parecl post. During 
the period 1946-51 we suffered large losses of business every year, and that trend 
undoubtedly would have continued. The year-to-year rate of decline was some- 
what lower in 1950 and 1951, but a projection of this trend in the following years 
would have brought still further substantial losses. Our estimate of the ship- 
ment volume we could have expected in the period 1952-58 had we not had the 
benefit of Public Law 199 is shown in the right hand column of the table below, 
with our actual volume in the left hand column: 


Shipments 


Estimated 


Estimated 
without 


without 


benefit of Actual benefit of 
Public Law Public Law 
199 99 





85, 786, 000 
75, 760, 000 
239, 


87, 192, 000 |_- 
77, 685, 000 


92; 020, 000 


This table shows conclusively that we have gained substantial volume as a result 
of the lessened parcel post competition. 

Restriction of the parcel post competition for the commercial traffic moving 
between places having first class post offices must also have benefited the Post 
Office Department. 

As you know, postal facilities all over the country were bursting at the seams 
when Public Law 199 was passed, and hundreds of them continue to be glutted. 
Public Law 199 has certainly contributed to postal efficiency by preventing even 
worse conditions from arising. In addition, the Post Office was spared tne bigh 
cost of performing delivery service for heavy parcels in those places. As the 
table below shows all but 164 of the first class post offices have city delivery service, 
while only 27 percent of the second class offices have it. At third and fourth class 
offices only 16 have city delivery. 


Post office city delivery service, June 30, 1958—Post offices by classes 


2d 3d 4th Total 


6,647 | 13,120] 12,791 36, 308 


Number with city delivery 58 1, 816 16 0 
Number with no delivery ‘ - 5 4, 831 





5, 418 
13, 104 12, 791 30, 890 


Even with the lower weight limits, about 15 percent of all delivery routes 
operated in 1958 were for parcel post alone. The cost of handling parcel post 
in the 30,890 post offices where delivery service is not provided must be much 
less than in the larger places. 

As shown on pages 2 and 3 of Mr. Rohrer’s statement and in the comments of 
Jennings C. Wise, quoted by him, the parcel post was intended to serve principally 
the rural areas and small communities, but not to compete unnecessarily with 
established carriers within the area served by them. 
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The fact that new services have been inaugurated in commercial areas by 
private enterprise carriers, and that Railway Express must compete with them, 
does not justify expansion of Government competition with either them or us. 

As I pointed out, principal a of S. 1306 are opposing the efforts of the 
Postmaster General to establish rates designed to produce enough revenue to 
cover the expenditures now allocated to parcel post. Of course, they have «a 
right to oppose rate increases, but as long as they seek to keep the rates below 
actual cost they are demanding that the taxpayer continue to pay a part of their 
transportation expense. Every day’s delay in these proceedings adds to the loss 
charged to the taxpayer. 

It is worthy of note that the Commission examines most thoroughly the cost 
studies of the express agency, railroads, and motor carriers whenever any of them 
seek rate increases, and the final decision often authorizes only a part of the in- 
crease sought. In a parcel post rate increase case, the Commission cannot fix 
the rate level. It can only give or refuse its consent to the rates proposed by the 
Postmaster General. Even though the record shows the proposed rates are not 
high enough to cover costs, the Commission cannot order rates higher than those 
proposed. 

The questions directed to Mr. Larsen concerning the passenger train deficit 
a that the manner in which it is computed may not be thoroughly under- 
stood. 

Perhaps you have been led to believe that the total passenger train deficit is 
first determined and then distributed to the several divisions of passenger opera- 
tions. That, however, is not the manner in which the deficit is distributed. The 
actual procedure is that the cost of operating the passenger service is first deter- 
mined by prescribed accounts and those costs related directly to the handling of 
mail are then assigned to the mail operation, those directly related to the express 
operation are assigned to it, with the same procedure being followed for the baggage 
service, sleeping car service, and other passenger services. Costs common to all 
other passenger services are then allocated to the different operations, mail, ex- 
press, baggage, etc., in accordance with long-established formulas. In this man- 
ner, the costs are fully apportioned to each operation and the total cost of the mail 
operation is compared with the revenues derived from it to arrive at the share of 
the total deficit, if any, chargeable to mail. A like procedure is used to determine 
the express share, the baggage share, and the passenger shares. 

It is obvious, therefore, that no one of these passenger train operations is 
saddled with any part of the cost attributable to any other of the operations, and 
therefore the mail does not subsidize express nor does express subsidize mail. 

The most recent distribution of the passenger train deficit appears in the 
Interstate Commerce Commission’s report and decision in docket No. 31954, 
Railroad Passenger Train Deficit, decided May 18, 1959. That report shows that 
of the total passenger train deficit in 1955, 8.75 percent was chargeable to mail, 
7.82 percent to express, 6.78 percent to baggage, and the remainder to passenger 
cars and dining service. 

In his statement at the subcommittee hearing on June 16, Mr. J. Austin Lati- 
mer, a proponent witness, said that “the Post Office Department has rendered 
an Official report in approval of 8. 1306,” attributing such approval along with 
some direct quotes to ‘the Acting Postmaster General.’ 

This assertion by Mr. Latimer is unfounded, and, in fact, contrary to the 
report on 8S. 1306, which was not made by “‘the Acting Postmaster General,’’ but 
by Mr. Bert Barnes, First Deputy Assistant Postmaster General, Bureau of 
Operations, during the early part of this subcommittee’s hearings on 5. 1306. 

Mr. Barnes said ‘‘* * * there is doubt whether it would be feasible for the postal 
service to handle parcels which weigh as much as 70 pounds each, or which are of 
a size of 100 inches in girth and length combined.” 

As to any possible recommendation for uniformity which the subcommittee 
might recommend, Mr. Barnes added: ‘‘The Post Office Department respectfully 
requests that it be given further opportunity to study and comment on such 
recommendations.” 

Again may I express my appreciation for your very kind consideration of our 
problems and for the courtesies extended to us, including the opportunity you 
gave us to submit this additional information for inclusion in the record. Messrs. 
Rohrer and Larsen have also asked me to tell you how grateful they are for the 
opportunity given them to present their testimony and for the courteous manner 
in which it was received. 

Very truly yours, 
Witu1am B. Jounson, President. 
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Senator Monroney. I believe now Mr. Rohrer is going to testify. 

Mr. Rourer. Yes. 

Senator Monroney. Would you state your name and the title you 
have in the company, please? 


STATEMENT OF J. R. ROHRER, ASSISTANT TO VICE PRESIDENT, 
TRAFFIC, RAILWAY EXPRESS AGENCY, INC. 


Mr. Ronrer. My name is J. R. Rohrer, and I reside in White 
Plains, N.Y. I have been employed by Railway Express Agency, 
Inc., and its predecessor companies for more than 45 years with 24 
yesrs in the operating department and 20 years in the traffic depart- 
ment. For the past 7% years I have held the position of assistant to 
vice president, traffic, at the headquarters offices in New York City. 

The bill under consideration (S. 1306) proposes changes that may 
have a far-reaching effect not contemplated by those who advocate its 
approval. Undoubtedly, they will say, as they have before, that 
parcel post regulations should be uniform at all classes of post offices 
and that objective would be achieved under the terms of this bill. In 
short, they would have you believe that only the post office can trans- 
port large and heavy packeges between the places having first-class 
post offices. 

The question of whether or not the post office should thus expand 
its competition with carriers operating under the private enterprise 
system is a most important one, and requires very careful consideration 
by the committee. A fair and just decision cannot be arrived at 
without a thorough understanding of the background of the parcel 
post system, the purpose for which it was originally established and the 
area within which it should be permitted to compete with common 
carriers operating under the private enterprise system. I shall, there- 
fore, attempt to give you a brief review of the history of the parcel 
post system. 

During the many years when the frontiers of our Nation were being 
pushed westward and our population greatly increased by unrestricted 
immigration, our economy was based on the development of our natural 
resources, the products of the farms, the mines, and the forests. In 
the very early years about 96 percent of our population was engaged in 
these pursuits. As the years passed other fields of endeavor attracted 
more and more people and there was a heavy migration from the farm 
to the city. That migration caused Congress in the early 1900’s to 
become alarmed about the future of our Nation and it was felt that 
an effort should be made to reverse the trend. 

Measured by today’s standards we were then quite primitive. 
Our roads were unpaved, or muddy trails which could be dusty, traveled 
only with considerable discomfort. With horse-drawn vehicles the 
farmer could go only about 6 miles an hour and he was reluctant to 
drive longer to reach a marketplace. There were then a great number 
of small villages with general stores where the farmer could purchase 
rough work clothing, kerosene for his lamps, a limited assortment of 
hardware items, and staple foods. To obtain the merchandise that 
would add to his family’s comfort and happiness found only in the 
stores in distant cities was a difficult and time-consuming task. 
Indeed farm life was far from attactive to the younger generation. 
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Congress, knowing well these conditions, concluded they might be 
improved and the migration from farm to city thus stemmed, if it 
provided a convenient means of transporting small packages from 
the cities to the farmers and residents of rural communities. The 
Senate Committee on Post Office and Post Roads held hearings and 
studied in great detail the question of a parcel post system over a 
period of 11 months. Similar studies were carried on in the House 
of Representatives and that body included in the Post Office appro- 
priation bill for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1913 (H.R. 21279) 
provision for a limited parcel post system. It permitted packages 
weighing up to 11 pounds to be received and delivered on rural routes 
and limited the operation to rural routes. 

The Senate committee felt the area to be covered should not be so 
limited, so it drew up provisions for the mailing of parcels weighing 
no more than 11 pounds and 72 inches in ler ith and girth combined, 
establishment of zones, and naming the rates “for the several zones. 

Senator Bourne, chairman of the committee submitted that text 
to the Postmaster General, Mr. Frank Hitchcock, who commented 
on it in these words (S. Rept. No. 955, 62d Cong., p. 9): 

The delivery of parcels to the limit of 11 pounds on all rural routes and within 
the delivery limits of free carrier offices will effect both an economy and a public 
convenience, as it will enable the inhabitants of the rural sections to use the 
mails for the transportation of the various small products of the farm, garden, 
and orchard, and at the same time to have delivered to them many of the smaller 
articles of necessity purchased in the towns without the time and expense incident 
to a trip of several miles for a trifling purchase. 

* * * * * * * 

In my judgment the proposed measure will benefit all classes of the people 
except those carriers now engaged in the business of transporting small wares. 
While the patronage of these will be lessened, it will have the effect to limit their 
business to the more weighty freight, which is distinctly the business of such 
carriers. 

When recommending approval of the bill (H.R. 21279) amended to 
include the provisions I have described the committee said (p. 16): 

For 40 years the American people have been demanding a parcel post, having 
in mind an extension of the postal service to cover the handling of small parcels 
at rates which will enable the purchaser and consumer to deal directly, where 
so desired. Under a flat-rate system the rate must be so high as to be prohibitive 
of much of the short-distance traffic that should be accommodated. Such a rate 
has not been contemplated by the public in its d'scussion of this subject. Neither 
has the public had in mind Government ownership of express companies nor the 


absorption of the heavy transportation business handled by express companies 


at the present time. We have endeavored to provide the service for which there 
has been a general demand. 


During the period of the Senate committee’s studies of the parcel 
post question, the Interstate Commerce Commission was engaged in 
studies of express operations. Its decision in that case titled, “Jn the 
Matter of Express Rates, Practices, Accounts, and Revenues’ (24 L.C.C. 
81) it said (p. 428): 

We have found by most extensive examination of express records that approxi- 


mately one-half of the express business consists of packages under 20 pounds in 
weight; and the average shipment, including carloads of horses and of fruit and 


vegetables is but 34 pounds. 

That decision was rendered 45 days before the Senate committee 
submitted its report, and it had full knowledge of the Commiss’on’s 
findings. The committee report pointed out that the proposed parcel 
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post rates would be for some weights and distances higher than the 
express rates then prescribed by the Commission and it said this was 
necessary to meet the added cost of rural route deliveries and to make 
the parcel post self-sustaining. 

Obviously it was the intent of the committee and the Congress to 
confine the parcel post to the transportation of small parcels defined 
as not exceeding 11 pounds in weight, to provide transportation facili- 
ties to the farmers and rural population not directly served by com- 
mon carriers, and to leave to the express companies and other com- 
mon carriers the transportation of the heavier packages. 

A brief filed January 29, 1932, with the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission by Jennings C. Wise, Special Assistant to the Attorney Gen- 
era], representing the Postmaster General, in proposed changes in 
rates and regulations affecting fourth-class mail matter, docket No. 
24002, contains this statement (pp. 41-42): 


By the year 1912 the popular demand in the United States for a parcel post 
service that would furnish facilities not provided by the express companies and 
other agencies of transportation had become irresistible. Nevertheless, there 
were still several serious objections to the creation of such a service. First, there 
were those who did not wish the Government to enter a field in which it would 
necessarily compete to some extent with the established agencies of transporta- 
tion; second, there were those who feared that a parcel post service would entail 
great expense upon the general taxpayers by reason of the Government’s alleged 
inability to compete successfully with other agencies of transportation; and 
third, there were the owners of the established express companies who naturally 
did not want to have to compete with the Government for the transportation of 
such articles and parcels as a Government parcel post service would be able to 
handle. By the act of August 24, 1912 (37 Stat. 557), creating the parcel post 
service, however, Congress sought to meet all these objections. In order to 
guard against the possibility of this new postal service becoming a permanent 
charge upon the general taxpayers, for the benefit of those who were most likely 
to use it extensively, or the mercantile houses that would find in it the opportunity 
to enlarge their mail-order business, provision was made for the reforming of 
the schedules and rates established for fourth-class mail matter whenever ‘“‘the 
experience of the Postmaster General’’ indicated that they were such as ‘‘perma- 
nently”’ to render the cost of the parcel post service greater than the revenue 
therefrom. Thus, Congress plainly manifested its intent to make an important 
distinction between fourth class and other classes of mail, its purpose being to 
make the parcel post service self-supporting. 

On the other hand, the Postmaster General was not be be allowed to establish 
rates that would either yield the Post Office Department a profit, or enable the 
parcel post service to be extended beyond the point necessary to furnish trans- 
portation facilities which the express companies and other agencies could not 
furnish and thereby carry the Government into unnecessary competition with the 
latter. Accordingly, to insure against this, the act of 1912 provided that changes 
in schedules, rates, etc., were “to be subject to the consent of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission after investigation.’’ 


This statement by Mr. Wise made after 19 years of parcel post 
operations, shows clearly that the postal officials well understood the 
purpose and scope of the parcel post system as defined by the 62d 
Congress even though during this period they had departed from the 
established policy by raising weight and size limits without restricting 
these changes to the area beyond that adequately served by other 
agencies, thereby carrying the Government into unnecessary competi- 
tion with such agencies. 

When authorizing establishment of the parcel post system, Congress 
was determined to make it fully self-sustaining so that taxpayers 
would not be compelled to subsidize the users. There was then no 
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cost ascertainment system so Congress attempted to set up a means of 
determining the revenue from parcel post by this provision in the law: 

That the rate of postage on fourth-class matter weighing not more than 4 ounces 
shall be 1 cent for each ounce or fraction of an ounce; and on such matter in excess 
of 4 ounces in weight the rate shall be by the pound, as hereinafter provided, the 
postage in all cases to be prepaid by distinctive postage stamps affixed. 

A new Postmaster General took office in March 1913 only a little 
more than 2 months after parcel post operations began. He used the 
authority given him by the law to make many changes that were not 
in harmony with the purposes the Senate committee had so clearly 
stated. The first of these acts was to order elimination of the dis- 
tinctive stamp effective July 1, 1913. The Joint Committee To 
Investigate the General Parcel Post, a watchdog committee provided 
for in the law creating the parcel post system, reporting back to the 
Senate on December 1, 1914, said of this change: 

It is impossible to determine the cost of the parcel post service or the revenue 
that is derived from it. Any estimate is merely a guess. The law originally made 
provision for a special stamp by which the receipts could with some accuracy be 
obtained, but the refusal of the Department to use the special stamp as the law 
provided that it should and the further merging of third- and fourth-class postage 
has thrown the whole accounting system into complete confusion. 

Weight and size limits were also changed by administrative action, 
starting only 74 months after parcel post operations began, as follows: 


Effective date Limit 


Aug. 15, 1913 
Jan. 1, 1914 


July 19, 1915 ----| 84 inches. 
Mar. 15, 1918 .---| 70 pounds. 


Senator Monroney. For how long did the 1915 size limitation 
continue? e 

Mr. Rouwrer. It continued until 1931. 

In this same period the rates fixed by Congress were cut, zones 1 
and 2 were combined and reduced zone 1 rates made to apply in the 
expanded area. No means having then been provided for the appor- 
tionment of revenues and expenses there was no way for Congress to 
find out how much the taxpayer had to put up as the result of these 
deviations from the principles it had announced. The joint committee 
previously referred to obviously was displeased by the Postmaster 
General’s acts when it said in Senate Document No. 944, 63d Congress: 

The committee’s study of the effects of these orders convinces it that the exer- 
cise thus far made of the power lodged in the Postmaster General to change rates 
and weight limits has been, in several respects, unfortunate for the service. 

That the orders increasing the limit of weight to 50 pounds within a radius of 
150 miles from the office of mailing, and to 20 pounds for all distances, were issued 
without sufficient consideration of the needs of the service, and of the facilities 
available for handling such additional business efficiently, there can be no doubt. 


And at page 24: 


No other change made by departmental order has been so inequitable as the 
one which practically merges the first and second zones. Its effect is to benefit 
especially the mail-order houses by giving them an undue advantage over the 
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local dealers in transportation expense. Under the zone scheme now in effect, a 
mail-order house can establish a branch agency in the territory which the con- 
cern seeks to reach, and within a radial distance of 150 miles from the location 
of such agency, the mail-order house gets exactly the same rate as the Govern- 
ment charges the local merchant, who ships only a few miles, notwithstanding th: 
marked difference in the cost of the transportation service rendered. 

Senator Monroney. The committee will be in recess for a fey, 
minutes. 

(Short recess.) 

Senator Monronry. The committee will come to order. 

You may resume, Mr. Rohrer. 

Mr. Rourer. While Congress gave the Postmaster General au- 
thority to make these changes, it expected him to use it wisely and 
only after thorough studies proved the proposals to be consistent wit! 
the principles it had established. To achieve that result Congres: 
put into the law a requirement that the Postmaster General secure 
the consent of the Interstate Commerce Commission. That seemeii 
to be a very logical process, since parcel post is the transportation 
of property and private enterprises performing that service were 
subject to the Commission’s jurisdiction. 

Congress, however, could hardly have expected that the Commis- 
sion’s consent would be given in such an informal way as it was. 
There were no hearings, indeed no public announcement of contem- 
plated changes. Consent was asked and given through a mere ex- 
change of letters. Not even a Member of Congress could learn of 
proposed changes until the Postmaster General saw fit to tell him. 

When Congressman Kindel asked Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sioner Harlan for a copy of the Postmaster General’s proposals, the 
Commissioner’s letter dated July 1, 1913, contained this statement 
(Congressional Record, Aug. 5, 1913): 

For reasons that have seemed entirely satisfactory to us, the Commission 
will make no public announcement either with respect to what the Post Office 
Department proposes or with respect to our conclusion thereon. This will be 
done fh due course by the Post Office Department. I must request you, there- 
fore, to pursue the same course and that you make no public expression respect- 
ing the letter that I have asked the Post Office Department to send to you or 


respecting your comments to us until the Post Office Department has made its 
announcement. 


Such secret negotiations and refusal to let the public, the taxpayers, 
know of and to express their views on proposed changes suggests 
these changes were not in the public interest, nor in conformity with 
the intent of Congress. The committee report recommending estab- 
lishment of the parcel post made it clear that there was no desire to 
have the Government take over the express companies, nor to absorb 
the heavier packages then handled by the express companies. —__ 

In fixing a weight limit of 11 pounds the Congress intended to limit 
the Government competition in the area served by common carriers 
to that weight, so it becomes obvious that it expected any changes 
made by the Postmaster General to be confined to parcels transported 
to or from places not served by the express companies and other com- 
mon carriers. 

The weight limits established in 1918, 70 pounds in zones 1, 2, and 3 
and 50 pounds in zones 4 to 8, remained in effect until 1931, when the 
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weight limit was made 70 pounds in all zones and the size limit was 
raised from 84 inches to 100 inches. 

This was the first and only time the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission publicly announced proposed changes in weight and size 
limits and gave interested parties an opportunity to be heard. Among 
ihe chief proponents of these changes were the mail-order houses and 
it was said that they were needed to permit the mailing of such things 
as end tables, cabinets, benches, incubators, washtubs, hand cultiva- 
tors and airplane radiators. 

There was the inference that these changes were for the benefit of 
farmers who did not have ready access to markets where such articles 
were available, though I cannot imagine any urgent need by farmers 
in 1931 for airplane radiators. 

The proposal to raise the weight limit to 70 pounds was inconsistent 
with the experience of the Post Office Department which reported a 
deficit of $25,910,222 on parcels handled in fiscal 1930 in the first three 
zones where that weight was already permitted. 

Notwithstanding these facts, the Commission gave its consent 
without restricting such movements to the rural areas, thus making 
the Government ‘operation still more competitive with the express 
companies and other common carriers. 

During the inflationary period immediately following the end of 
World War IT the Government, the express company, and all other 
businesses were confronted with rapidly spiraling costs. The express 
company, being a private enterprise, was forced to raise its rates, 
hut the Post Office Department was able to call upon the taxpayer 
to make good constantly increasing losses and delayed taking any 
steps to raise its rates for parcel post. 

Those conditions caused a large volume of commercial traffic, 
heavy packages moving between manufacturers, wholesalers, jobbers, 
and retailers to be diverted from express to parcel post. Evidence 
of the extent of these diversions is revealed by these figures: 


Number of 
parcel post 


Number of 
} 
shipments | pieces at 
bo ee ee ee 
Ee wee) 


Year ending June 30 1.¢.1. express 


zone rates 


1946 220, 453, 444 
1947... 214, 737, 874 936, 025, 683 
948_ 167, 289, 420 992, 517, 251 
120, 382, 497 | 1, 048, 920, 633 
97, 240, 405 | 1,008, 631, 565 
82,194,291 | 1,046, 9447 222 


821, 226, 867 


At that time express shipments averaged just a little less than 
two pieces each, so the loss of express volume is quite comparable 
with the gain in parcel post. The Department’s cost ascertainment 
report for fiscal year 1946 did not show the distribution of pieces by 
parcel weight so we must compare the 1947 figures with 1951 to de- 
termine at what weight levels the greatest diversions occurred. The 
following figures show the distribution of parcels in those years by 
weight brackets directly related to the limits established by Public 
Law 199, 82d Congress: 
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Parcels handled 


Increase 
Weight brackets cic a 


Number | Percent 


Not affected by changes in weight limits effective 
Jan. 1, 1952: 
EN: Nt SONI os i ccc dendwnnnkceeuncd 880, 510,660 | 955, 397, 706 
21-40 pounds, zones 1-2 22, 749, 757 29, 649, 341 
Partially affected by reduced weight limits, effective 
Jan. 1, 1952: 
21-40 pounds, zones 3-8 44, 791, 032 


41-70 pounds, all zones. 10, 102, 900 17, 106, 143 


These figures show quite clearly the type of parcels that the Post- 
master General had in mind when he said the Post Office Department 
was in the freight business. It was certainly not the nominal increase 
of 8% percent in parcels weighing 1 to 20 pounds that brought this 
comment from the Postmaster General. On the contrary, it could 
have been only the very much greater increases in the number of 
parcels weighing more than 20 pounds, namely a 30 percent increase 
in zones 1 and 2 for packages weighing 21 to 40 pounds, 98 percent 
increase in those weighing 21 to 40 pounds and destined to places in 
zones 3 to 8, inclusive, and the increase of 69 percent in parcels weigh- 
ing more than 40 pounds in all zones. 

The diversion of these heavier, commercial type packages from 
express to parcel post caused the postal facilities to be greatly over- 
taxed. The situation was such that the Postmaster General then in 
office said the Post Office was “‘in the freight business.” With this 
large increase of heavy and large parcels came greatly increased costs 
as shown by the Department’s reports of the deficit on fourth class 
mail which rose from $56,083,873 in 1947 to $131,140,928 in 1951, an 
increase of 133.83 percent. On the other hand, the loss of business 
compelled the express company to drastically reduce its employment. 
Many thousands of men and women who had expected lifetime 
careers in the express industry lost their jobs. 

Parcel post cannot be considered a byproduct of the postal opera- 
tion as is demonstrated by the fact that in 1951 it represented about 
61 percent of the weight and about 70 percent of the cubic volume of 
all mail. Moreover, 92 percent of the pieces and 94 percent of the 
weight of parcel post in 1951 originated at first class post offices. 

The diversions I have described were at first class post offices where 
the number of pieces originated increased 18 percent contrasted with 
decreases ranging from 7 to 20 percent at other classes of post offices. 
The impact of the diversion of the heavier parcels can best be visual- 


ized by comparing the pieces handled in 1951 with their cubic volume 
as follows: 


Wei Pieces Percent Cubic feet Percent 


CALS See ee enna 857, 203, 936 : 244, 707, 937 41.7 


12 to 20 pounds- 98, 193, 770 k 117, 056, 866 20.0 
a1 604) pownas................- 74, 440, 373 5 159, 322, 651 27.2 


41 to 70 pounds 17, 106, 143 . 65, 305, 080 | 11.1 


1, 046, 944, 222 a 586, 392, 534 | 100. 
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Here again we have figures that illustrate how the Post Office 
Department was burdened so that the Postmaster General referred to 
the freight he was handling. Obviously when only 8.7 percent of the 
pieces handled in 1951 weighed more than 20 pounds but represented 
38.3 pezcent of the cubic volume of all zone rate parcels, there was 
ample justification for his statement. 

Those are very significant figures. Eight percent of the pieces 
— more than 20 pounds but represented 38 percent of the cubic 
volume. 

Recognizing the seriousness of this situation, the House Committee 
on Post Office and Civil Service held hearings on proposals to revise 
the weight and size limits for fourth class mail incorporated in the 
postal rates bill, H.R. 2945, under consideration by the 81st Congress. 
Testimony was presented by a large group of interested parties and 
many protests were made against any change in the regulations. 
After careful deliberation the committee said in House Report No. 
1452 dated October 17, 1949 (p. 9): 


The committee recommends a revision of the weight and size limitation on 
fourth-class mail. Under the amended bill there is a limitation of 40 pounds on 
parcels sent to the first and second zones and a limitation of 20 pounds on parcels 
sent to the third and eighth zones, both inclusive. In all zones the overall size is 
limited to 72 inches in length and girth combined. The present overall size is 100 
inches in length and girth combined. The weight limitation is not reduced as 
greatly in the first and second zones in order that no hardship will be placed on 
individuals who must obtain equipment or other supplies which are not available 
in their local marketing areas. 


The recommendation with respect to restricting the size and weight of parcel 
post is made, first, because the postal service is inherently a small parcel-post 
service and cannot economically handle the larger parcels and, secondly, because 
the effect of the low parcel-post rates in drawing off business normally given to 
common carriers is damaging to private transportation enterprises and its em- 
ployees. The original weight limitation on parcel post, as set by Congress, was 
11 pounds. 

Senator Monronery. Mr. Rohrer, I think the committee will have 
to stand in recess, if it is agreeable to you. 

Can you come back this afternoon at 2? 

Your statement, and that of your associates are rather long. Since 
we cannot finish in a short time and in order to accommodate you 
today, I think it would be better to recess until 2 o’clock. 

Mr. Rourer. I will be very happy to, sir. 

Senator Monronry. Thank you very much. 

The committee will stand in recess until 2. 

(Whereupon, at 12:30 p.m., the committee was recessed, to recon- 
vene at 2 p.m. of the same day.) 


AFTERNOON SESSION 


‘ Senator Monronery. The Post Office Subcommittee will resume its 
earings 

At the noon recess we were hearing Mr. Rohrer’s statement. You 
may proceed, Mr. Rohrer. 

Mr. Ronwrer. Thank you, Senator. 

The Congress adjourned before the Senate acted on this bill, so a 
new start was made by the 82d Congress with a similar bill S. 1335. 

The Senate committee held lengthy hearings and again much testi- 
mony was received from interested parties. After the Senate approved 
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this bill, with amendments, it was taken up in the House where that 
committee held still more hearings gnd submitted some additional 
amendments. The House committee then unanimously recommended 
approval of the amended bill (S. 1335) in House Report No. 1006, 
September 24, 1951, where it said (p. 3): 


It is apparent that the problem of the Government agency competing with 
private business to the point that that private business, the Railway Expres: 
Agency, is being irreparably damaged cannot be met by rate increases alone. 
In the opinion of the committee, however, it can be met by a restatement oi 
congressional policy with regard to parcel-post service and a return in part to th: 
size and weight limits originally approved by Congress when parcel post was 
established to provide a small parcel delivery service to areas which are not serviced 
by other transportation facilities. 

The bill, S. 1335, as amended by the committee, presents a number of exceptions 
which assure that needed postal service will not be denied to any segment of our 
economy or any geographical areas which do not have adequate alternate 
transportation service. 

In the judgment of the committee, this legislation evidences the policy of the 
Goverament that it refrain from competition with legitimate private business 
However, it does retain the principle upon which parcel post was established that 
all elements of our economy and all of our people shall have transportation facil- 
ities whereby they can obtain necessary goods and ship the products of the farm 

The legislation will be advantageous to the Post Office Department and will 
represent a savings by eliminating the handling of heavy and bulky parcels. The 
large packages which must be handled outside of mail sacks oecupy a larg: 
amount of space in post offices needed to process first-class mail. They also 
require special handling since they are not adaptable to the parcel-post slides 
and other mechanical equipment installed in the post offices. In addition, these 
large heavy parcels crush smaller parcels passing through the mail, causing an 
excessive cost in rewrapping and damage. 


With all of the facts developed in these investigations before it, the 
Congress enacted Public Law 199, fixing the weight and size limits as 
they are now, and that law became effective January 1, 1952. 

The lower weight and size limits for parcels sent from first-class 
post offices to first-class post offices were in recognition of the fact 
that adequate transportation facilities were provided in those places 
having first-class post offices and there is no need or justification for 
the Government to compete with common carriers such as railroads, 
trucklines, bus services, freight forwarders, airlines, and the express 
company now serving them. 

The chairman has referred in earlier hearings to second-class post 
offices as being affected by Public Law 199, 82d Congress and appar- 
ently has been misled about that. As I have just stated, the lower 
weight and size limits affect only those parcels mailed at first-class 
post offices and destined to first-class post offices and, in fact, there 
are even some exceptions in that area. 

The Senate committee said in Senate Report No. 695, August 21, 
1951: 


The effect of this amendment, which is reflected in S. 1335 as introduced, 
would be to assure persons served by offices of the third or fourth class or living 
on rural or star routes, of the continued use of the 70-pound maximum weight 
limit and the maximum size limit of 100 inches, length and girth combined. 


(The bill was further amended to include second-class post offices 
within the exemption.) 


As previously stated, this legislation recognizes that the parcel-post service is 
inherently a small-parcel service and that the postal service is not designed to 
handle large and heavy parcels. 
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The House committee also touched on this in House Report No. 
1006, September 24, 1951 saying (p. 2): 

Parcel post was originally authorized by Public Law 336, 62d Congress, ap- 
proved August 24, 1912. It was intended primarily to provide a transportation 
service for small parcels to areas which did not have adequate facilities for such 
package distribution. It was also intended to give the farmer opportunity to 
sell his products directly to the consumer through the mail. 


and at page 3: 


It was testified before the committee that approximately 93 percent of all 
parcels moving through the mail are sent to patrons of first-class post offices. 
There are approximately 2,500 first-class post offices, which post offices each have 
gross receipts in excess of $40,000 a vear. People in the communities served by 
these post offices have alternate express facilities available. Also they are not 
dependent upon the mail to obtain necessary merchandise. 

The present size and weight limits have been under constant attack 
during the nearly 7% years they have been in effect by certain organiza- 
tions whose primary interest is to obtain more transportation at public 
expense. They claim weight and size limits should be uniform for all 
movements and between all classes of post offices and that the lack of 
uniformity is discrimination. These same claims were advanced in 
the hearings in both Houses before Public Law 199 was enacted by the 
82d Congress. 

This question of uniformity was again brought before Congress in 
January 1954 when hearings were held by the Subcommittee on 
Postal Operations of the House Committee on Post Office and Civil 
Service. At the beginning of these hearings the Honorable Katharine 
St. George, subcommittee chairman, made it clear that no specific 
legislation was under consideration and that the purpose of the herring 
was to receive testimony as to: “What should be the Government 
policy with respect to the size and weight of parcels permitted to be 
sent through the mail?” Eighty-seven witnesses representing ship- 
pers’ and mailers’ organizations appeared and submitted testimony 
complaining about the regulations fixed by Public Law 199—82d 
Congress. 

The substance of the testimony was that there should be uniformity 
and that such uniformity should be achieved by repeal of Public Law 
199. The principal argument advanced by these witnesses was that 
the rates of common carriers were higher than parcel post rates, and a 
return to the old weight limits would enable these shippers to take 
greater advantage of the lower parcel post rates. None of the wit- 
nesses were willing to accept uniformity at anything less than 70 
pounds and one said he thought it should be 100 pounds. 

While representatives of large mail-order houses were among those 
seeking repeal of Public Law 199, it is interesting to review some earlier 
testimony. On April 11, 1949, Paul W. Brown, operating assistant 
to the president, Sears, Roebuck & Co., testified before the House 
committee thus (hearings on postal rates, H.R. 2945, p. 711): 


* * * In the case of our own company, the larger part of our shipments to 
customers, as a matter of fact, 99 percent are less than 20 pounds. 


Also appearing on May 16, 1949 was I. R. Dickson, vice president of 
National Bellas Hess, Inc., who said (p. 1072): 


* * * We would be perfectly agreeable to turning back to the express company 
those packages above 25 pounds. It does seem to me that the pestal system is 
carrying a lot of parcel post packages in weight and dimensions that it is not 
equipped to handle. 


42166—59——12 
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In the light of these statements, it would seem that the size and weight 
limits established January 1, 1952, could not have affected any large 
share of their shipping. 

For many years the postal management has complained of the in- 
adequacy of postal facilities. Here are just a few of the statements 
they have made: 

February 21, 1949: In his letter dated February 21, 1949, to the 
Honorable Sam Rayburn, Speaker, House of Representatives, the 
Postmaster General said: 

The low fourth class or parcel post rates as compared with express rates have 
caused considerable diversion of express traffic to the mails, especially large par- 
cels, so that the space, equipment, and other available facilities are greatly 
overtaxed. 

March 1, 1950: The Postmaster General in testifying before the 
Senate Subcommittee on Appropriations (hearing on Treasury and 
Post Office appropriations, p. 350), said: 

* * * The cost of providing the facilities for the freight business that we are in 
would be almost prohibitive. That makes it hard for us to operate most 
economically. 

March 7, 1951: During the hearings before the House committee on 
the postal rates bill, H.R. 2982, page 40, the Postmaster General said: 

My guess, Mr. Congressman, is that it would be almost prohibitive to provide 
the money to handle freight. It ought to be channeled back to the express. 

The foregoing statements made by the Postmaster General and 
referring to the freight business being handled clearly support all 
references we have made to freight shipping. The chairman’s efforts 
to obtain a definition of freight suggest that he may be confusing 
shipments with pieces or parcels, particularly since he has referred to 
the minimum charge made by railroads and motor carriers. The 
fact that the minimum charge of those carriers is generally equal to 
the 100-pound rate does not necessarily mean that it is applied to a 
single package. 

As a matter of fact, the shipments handled by common carriers often 
consist of a number of packages and the individual package weights 
may be relatively low. That is true in the express industry where 
many multiple piece shipments are handled and the total weight of 
the shipment may substantially exceed 100 pounds. Of course, in 
the post office every package is handled independently and there is 
no such thing as a multiple piece shipment so far as the post office is 
concerned. 

There are, however, many cases where shippers have a volume of 
merchandise to send to a single addressee and when using parcel post 
they simply tender 2, 3, 5, or 10 patkages at one time, all addressed 
to the same consignee. 

This practice of sending a number of packages to fill a single 
customer’s order was mentioned by various witnesses in hearings 
before the Interstate Commerce Commission in the case titled ‘“In- 
creased Parcel Post Rates 1953.’”’ For example, Elmer J. Gormley, 
general manager of the Sun Dial Shoe Co., Manchester, N.H., stated 
that shipments to retail stores were routed according to the customer’s 
instructions. One retailer in Pittsburgh, Pa., placed an order for 
329 pairs of women’s shoes which required packaging in 27 containers 
for movement by parcel post and that shipment weighing several 
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hundred pounds is certainly the type that the Postmaster General 
had in mind. 


Even after the present size and weight limits became effective 
reducing the volume of large parcels, these complaints continued. 
For example: August 22, 1952, the Postmaster General, in his speech 
before the Commonwealth Club at San Francisco, said: 


The postal service was never and is not today geared or provided with facilities 
to handle this great volume of mail. It was never expected that the postal service 
would be in competition with the freight and express business. This volume has 
come to the postal service because of the bargain rates. The freight and express 
rates, as well as all public utility rates, have greatly increased in the postwar 
years and this has resulted in channeling into the postal service bulk mailings, 
much of which was previously handled as express and light freight. 


April 14, 1953: Mr. Edmund J. Walsh, Assistant Comptroller, 
Bureau of Accounts, Post Office Department, testifying before the 
Interstate Commerce Commission in support of the proposed increase 
in parcel post rates, said: 


The number of heavier parcels in the mails had increased materially for several 
years prior to the enactment of Public Law 199 and the facilities of some offices 
were seriously taxed. It is doubtful that the postal service could have continued 
to handle additional volume without requiring additional expenditures for ex- 
panded facilities. 


October 6, 1953: The Postmaster General, in his speech to the 
Inland Daily Press Association, Chicago, said: 


Eventually we are going to have to face a huge building program if our expand- 
ing volume of mail is to be handled satisfactorily. Postal facilities right now are 
bursting at the seams at far too many locations. In at least two important cities 
mail is now being handled on the sidewalk outside the building—account inade- 
quate facilities. 


In the Annual Report of the Postmaster General for 1957, this 
statement appears (p. 23): 


Steadily increasing mail volume, the limited workroom space in post offices and 
terminals, the predominance of hand operations, and rapidly expanding urban 
areas continue to create acute mail-handling and delivery problems. 


And at page 59: 


Major facilities: Continued emphasis was placed on procuring large mail han- 
dling and other major facilities to alleviate the congestion at large gateway cities. 
It is essential that adequate facilities and space be provided at such locations as a 
first step in planning to meet the Department’s goal of next-day delivery of mail 
between any two cities in the United States. 


February 12, 1958: Appearing before the Senate subcommittee con- 
sidering the post rates bill, H.R. 5836, the Postmaster General said 
(report of hearings, p. 412): 


In some major cities, facilities are so inadequate that mail is being sorted on 
the sidewalks, rain or shine. In many more, mail is handled on outside platforms 
or in alleys. Platforms and driveways are inadequate to accommodate modern 
trucks. 

If you will look at that brochure, there is a fine example of working on the out- 
side in Denver, Colo. And, I might add, it gets a bit chilly during the winter 
months in Denver. 


I can verify that statement, having lived in Denver for a number 
of years. 


Even when postal employees work in the shelter of post-office buildings, thou- 
sands work under bad conditions—with inadequate space, poor ventilation and 
obsolete lighting. Morale and efficiency, as well as health, are bound to suffer. 
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February 9, 1959: Postmaster General Summerfield reporting to 
the subcommittee of the House Committee on Appropriations during 
consideration of the Post Office Department appropriation for 1960 
said (report of hesrings, p. 5): 

Fourth, in regard to our modernization program: With a 31-percent increase 
in population and a 131-percent increase in mail volume in the past 20 years, we 
have simply outgrown the facilities available in many communities. Surveys 
have indicated that. approximately 2,500 federally owned and 12,000 leased post 
office buildings need to be either remodeled or replaced, and provided with modern 
equipment. 

Any change in the present size and weight regulations that would 
bring more of the large, heavy parcels into the mail would certainly) 
add materially to this already acute problem. 

Now let’s turn to the financial side. As shown earlier Congress, 
when it authorized establishment of the parcel post system, fully 
intended that it should be completely self-sustaining and never become 
a burden on the taxpayer. 

Since there was no cost ascertainment system in use prior to 1926 
there is no way to determine what losses were sustained in the period 
January 1, 1913, to June 30, 1925. Since that time the Department’s 
reports show deficits on fourth-class mail year after year, with a re- 
ported total for the period 1926-57 of $1,276,077,094 including the 
retirement fund contributions for 1957. 

Nearly half of this deficit, $562,160,720, was accumulated in the 
1946-51 period when diversions from express to parcel post were so 
great. That sum, of course, has become a part of the public debt. 
The average interest rate paid on the public debt in fiscal 1958 was 
2.638 percent. 

At that rate more than $33,600,000 of tax funds was required in 
1958 to pay the interest on this parcel post debt. 

The Department’s reports, however, understate the actual loss 
because they do not include in the postal costs many expenditures by 
other agencies, for the benefit of postal operations. For example, 
no charge is included in postal accounts for the use or rental value of 
space in Government-owned buildings, custodial costs, alterations and 
repairs paid by the General Services Administration, retirement 
benefits, workmen’s compensation, and similar expenses paid by 
other departments. 

The House committee in House Report No. 524, June 3, 1957, 
estimated these costs in 1957 were not less than $199,900,000 and that 
tabulation did not include the deficiency appropriation required to 
supplement the direct contributions to the retirement fund. A 
conservative estimate of the costs attributable to fourth-class mail and 
not included in the postal accounts for fiscal 1957 indicates the 
expenses were understated by more than $82 million. 

While the approval of the postal rates bill, H.R. 5836, by the 85th 
Congress requires the Department to include in its accounts the direct 
payroll contribution to the retirement fund, there will still be a very 
large understatement of costs attributable to fourth-class mail, 
totaling in the neighborhood of $65 million per year. 

When the Congress in 1912 announced its purpose to make the 
parcel post system self-sustaining, it meant that all of the costs, 
regardless of what department paid them should be included and 
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covered. That intent is made clear by the following excerpt from 
Senate Report 955, 62d Congress (pp. 25-26) : 


* * * we deem it appropriate to call attention to the fact that all computations 
which indicate a surplus overlook several important items which would be in- 
cluded in the financial statement of any private enterprise. A statement of 
expenditures for the Post Office Department does not take into account the 
rental value of or the interest on the investment in Federal buildings used wholly 
or in part for post office purposes. These Federal buildings are under the 
custody of the Treasury Department, which Department is charged with the 
expenditures for maintenance of buildings and grounds. The Treasury Depart- 
ment pays for lighting, heating, cleaning, repairing, and otherwise caring for 
Federal buildings used for post office purposes. The fixed equipment in such 
buildings is also paid for by appropriations for the Treasury Department. These 
items are properly chargeable to the postal service and should be talen into 
consideration in presenting a financial statement which shows the revenues and 
expenditures of the Post Office Department. This is not a reflection on the 
present administration, but on the antiquated and unbusinesslike methods in 
vogue for decades making it impossible to give a correct balance. 

In the Department’s statement titled ‘Financial Policy for the 
Post Office Department” dated March 31, 1954, at page 26 there is 
a list of expenditures by other agencies, such as are described above 
and the Department agrees it should take these expenses into its 
accounts. Over the years these items have added materially to the 
public debt, perhaps as much or more than the reported losses on 
fourth-class saail and that cost which should be paid by the parcel 
post user, has been passed along to the long-suffering taxpayer. 
With such enormous subsidies it is easy to understand why some of 
the commercial users want to mail still more heavy parcels. 

Now let’s see what changes there have been in the mail volume 
in recent years. The fiscal year 1953 was the first full year in which 
the present size and weight limits have governed parcel post, so we 
may use that as a base for comparison with 1957. By classes of 
mail handled we find these percentage changes: 


Pieces | Expenditures 
5 ine ee 
+25. 47 


+8. 49 
3d-class mail ies +30. 81 +39. 86 


Ist-class mail 5.79 
2d-class mail_-- pea “ 86 
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During this period salary and related costs have been increased 
by $356,713,000, but, even so, the percentage change in expenditures 
alerated to zone rate pare els closely approximates the change in 
number of pieces, demonstrating the ability of the Department to 
reduce expenses in almost the same ratio as volume loss. 

There are a great variety of transportation services available to 
the shipper today each of which is striving to obtain a larger share of 
the available business. The Interstate Commerce Commission in 
its 71st annual report for fiscal year 1957 said with respect to small 
shipments, on page 27: 

Although referred to as “‘small’’ shipments, the total of such shipments repre- 
sents a sizable proportion of the aggregate movement of commodities. The 
small shipment field, once occupied in large measure by railroad less-than-carload 
and express services and by parcel post, faces increasing competition from other 


agencies. Freight forwarders, motortruck operators, airlines, and specialized 
parcel delivery services, as well as intercity motor buses, have invaded the field 
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and are making strong efforts to obtain larger shares of the increasing number 
of small shipments. 


And at page 28: 


Parcel delivery services, generally handling packages of sizes and weights 
competitive with parcel post, hold an important position in the small shipment 
field. There are now pending before us applications for substantial extensions 
of parcel delivery services. 

The chairman at an earlier hearing mentioned the Mistletoe Express 
down in Oklahoma as being one of those competing for the express 
business, and I remember Mistletoe quite well. They were operating 
when I went to Oklahoma and moved there more than 40 years ago, 
and at times we handled their business for them when there were 
interruptions in the motor service by flood conditions and things of 
that sort, and we moved the business around the flooded area. 

Another one in the same situation was the Magic Empire Express, 
which I believe is operated and owned by the Tulsa World. Both of 
those were initially established to enable the newspapers to get their 
papers out into the small towns earlier than their competitors in 
the adjoining States that reached the same towns. 

Senator Monronry. Those newspapers used to move largely by 
express. 

Mr. Ronrer. Before they put on their truck services. 

Senator Monrongy. These were established because of the neces- 
sity for speedier delivery. 

Mr. Ronrer. They were trying to meet the competition of the 
papers, let’s say, of Dallas and Fort Worth, which may have been 
closer to points in western Oklahoma than Oklahoma City or Tulsa. 
Therefore, these newspapers put on their own trucks to blanket their 
States with the papers earlier than the Fort Worth or Dallas papers 
could get out. 

Senator Monrongy. They were formerly moved by express. I 
used to have a job in the mailing room of a newspaper and I know. 
The newspapers found it more advantageous and speedier to put in 
their own service, and Mistletoe pickup for common carriage was 
incidental to their main purpose but has developed in a very uni- 
formly fine and speedy service which can reach any part of the State 
overnight with these express packages. 

Mr. Rourer. Well, as I say, when I moved to Oklahoma in 1918, 
they were operating. I don’t know from my own knowledge when 
they started or how the traffic moved before they started. And I 
would rather not be inclined to agree that the chairman was old 
enough to have lived and worked in the mail room at the time. 

Senator Monroney. Yes, sir, I was working in the mail room in 
1916; 1915 to 1916. 

Mr. Rouwrer. I am surprised. You do not look it. 

Commenting on the need for preservation ef common carrier trans- 
portation, the Commission said, on page 138: 

Public transportation cannot survive on a shrinking volume of traffic without 
adversely affecting the Nation’s economy through substantial rate increases on the 
remaining traffic and/or deterioration of service and equipment. Such diversion 
of traffic, moreover, serves to thwart the express purpose of Congress to maintain 


a sound transportation system in the national interest, a vital part of which is 
the transportation needs of the average and small shipper, including the farmer. 
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Some of those who seek to have you expand the Government’s 
unfair competition with common carriers have said the adoption of the 
present size and weight limits for fourth-class mail did not help either 
the express or railroad industry. That statement is contrary to the 
facts. 

The number of less carload shipments handled by Railway Express 
in 1952 was more than 14,300,000 above 1951. Since express ship- 
ments average nearly two pieces each, this increase in express ship- 
ments would represent about 28 million pieces or approximately 57 
percent of those affected by the law. Motor carriers, l.c.l. freight, 
freight forwarders, and airlines also obtained a share of the traffic 
diverted. 

These figures clearly show that Railway Express did gain a sub- 
stantial volume of package traffic in 1952 and it was benefited by the 
enactment of Public Law 199. 

The witness for the Freight Forwarders Institute has also told you 
that the larger forwarders gained some 3 million shipments in 1952 
and their shipments averaged 405 pounds each. Those shipments 
generally consist of many pieces and undoubtedly include packages 
that have previously been sent by parcel post. 

The Chairman, at an earlier hearing, also suggested that Sears, 
Roebuck & Co. may send large shipments containing many individual 
pieces by rail or motortruck to a distribution point where the indi- 
vidual packages are distributed by mail or otherwise. That is a 
process that the large mail order houses have employed for years in 
distributing their catalogs and it gives carriers operating under the 
private enterprise system business that they would not enjoy if the 
Government handled the entire movement. If the parcel post rates 
for the handling of this traffic in short haul movement are fixed at a 
level adequate to cover all of the costs sustained, there can be little 
objection to that practice. 

Senator Monroney. You started out with the increase of 1952 
over 1951, but you cut off there. But those figures would be compar- 
able, would they not, to the decline from the 1951 figure that was 
given by Mr. Johnson at 77% million less than carload shipments to the 
66% million in 1959. 

Mr. Rowrer. Yes. Yes. There have been declines. What I was 
attempting to show was the immediate effect that we did gain a very 
considerable volume. It must be kept in mind that we were losing 
volume year after year from 1946 on until the enactment of Public 
Law 199. This law stemmed that loss and reversed it so that we did 
have a gain. And we wouldn’t have the figures that Mr. Johnson 
gave you today had that law not been passed. That decline year by 
year would undoubtedly have continued beyond 1951. 

Senator Monroney. But only in 1952 did you exceed the year 
1950 on these figures. Every other year has been below the 1950 
year, when you say that there was an intolerable competitive condi- 
tion existing in competition with parcel post. It was changed and 
you did jump up to 92 million less than carload shipments in 1952, 
but every year since that year they have declined below what they 
were in 1950. So to give us 1951 and to show a gain in 1952 without 
including the full story through the year 1959 is not quite illustrative 
of what has happened to your volume. 
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Mr. Rourer. Well, it is true that the number of l.c.1 shipments 
has been somewhat less since 1952 than it was in 1950. However, it 
would have been very, very much more of a decrease had Public Law 
199 not been enacted. 

Senator Monroney. Is it not also a fact, Mr. Rohrer, that our 
volume of business measured on the gross national product has gone 
up and up each year, except for the slight sluffoff last year in the 
small recession that we had? We are enjoying a recordbreaking retail 
business today, which would reflect normally in increased traffic. 
That increased traffic, it seems to me on the figures we have, largely 
reflects the use of carriers other than the Railway Express and other 
than the parcel post and is forcing this business, because of the size 
and weight limitations on parcel post, and I presume the shortage of 
services and withdrawal of railroad trains and also higher rates, on to 
the trucklines and on to the parcel delivery service of various natures. 

Mr. Rourer. I think the chairman’s statement is true. It must be 
kept in mind that there has been a great increase in the amount of 
private enterprise transportation that is available, and it is competing 
with us for business in the field today. There is much more com- 
petition than there was back in 1950. And we must face that com- 
petition. We are prepared to meet or to face competition of other 
private enterprise operators. We have got to do that. What we 
object to is being compelled to face a Government-operated competi- 
tion. 

Senator Monroney. But none of these others are nationwide in 
scope, such as the Railway Express is, or parcel post is in furnishing a 
nationwide network with the ability to reach one mailing any point 
within the United States. These others are creaming the surface, 
going in and taking the high yield hauls where they can make a profit, 
but we must also be concerned with a nationwide transportation 
system for small packages. 

Mr. Ronrer. I believe the chairman will recall that the witness for 
the bus industry stated that they are now offering a nationwide service, 
that a package can be taken to the bus station and sent anywhere in 
the United States, that they have a nationwide operation. 

Senator Monroney. He also said it was limited to more or less 
quite small packages. 

Mr. Ronrer. I don’t recall that he had any limit on there, or if he 
did have a limit, I think it was rather high. 

Senator Monroney. No, I questioned him on that particularly, 
knowing the limited capacity of the baggage compartment, as to how 
much he could carry of 70 pound weight or 100 inch girth, and my 
recollection is at least that he said they were limited to none of that. 
They were limited in their carriage to small packages and to almost 
wholly local shipments and to very short distances. 

Mr. Rourer. A lot of these new buses that they have been operating 
in the last few years have a very large compartment on the lower 
level and the passengers ride up on a high level. So they do have a 
considerable capacity, and I doubt very much that they would have 
any difficulty in handling a 70 pound piece. 

Senator Monroney. And further, they showed no evidence that 
there was any store or home delivery, but rather it was put off at the 
bus station. 
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Mr. Ronrer. That is the general practice. However, they have 
been establishing some delivery services in the past few months. 
I have seen newspaper reports and press releases of instances where 
they were offering a pickup and delivery service. 

One very important effect of the improvement in the express situa- 
tion was the restoration of about 4,000 employees to their jobs. 
Undoubtedly the other carriers sharing the traffic involved also added 
to their employment. There was no loss of jobs in the Post Office 
Department but, on the contrary, the Postmaster General’s annual 
reports show a larger employment in succeeding years. Obviously 
the continuing growth in volume of other classes of mail made more 
jobs necessary. 

The Interstate Commerce Commission in its decision in Increased 
Express Rates and Charges, 1953, 289 ICC 249, decided July 20, 1953, 
commented on the situation facing the express business prior to Public 
Law 199 as follows, pages 250-251: 

During the period 1946-51, the Express Agenev seemed to be a dving institution. 
Its traffic declined from 231,464,000 to 77,685,000 less-than-carload shipments, 
and from 82,679 to 44,546 its employees, its revenue from $433,626,000 to 
$325, 538, 000, and the exnress portion of the passenger train deficit of the class I 
railroads increased from $83,106,000 to $92,482,000. It was rapidly being dis- 
placed in the transportation field by other forms of transportation, parcel post, 
fast motortruck service, bus express, air freight, freight forwarders and con- 
solidators, and more recently expedited rail freight service. 

Public Law 199 became effective January 1, 1952, and express 
revenues increased from $325 million in 1951 to $402 million in 1952. 
For the same years the express deficit decreased from $92 million to 
$47 million and the total passenger train deficit from $681 million to 
$643 million. 

In other words, there was a reduction of $45 million in the express 
share of the passenger train deficit as contrasted with a $38 million 
in the overall passenger train deficit. 

In Increased Express Rates and Charges, 1953, the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission commented on the improvement in 1952 over 
1951 as follows, page 251: 


It will be noted that not only was there a substantial increase in express ship- 
ments and revenues, but the express portion of the passenger train deficit was 
almost cut in half, with a concomitant reduction in the total passenger train 
deficit from $681 million to $643 million. 


This improvement is ascribed largely to the size and weight limitations on parcel 
post imposed by Public Law 199 (65 Stat. L. 610), effective January 1, 1952, and 
to a lesser degree to increased efficiency in the operational and sales activities of 
the agency, and improvements in its service, coupled with the moderate increases 
in express rates and charges authorized in Ex parte No. 177, Increased Express 
Rates and Charges, 1951 (283 ICC 481), and related State proceedings. 

Senator Monroney. I believe it would help the committee at this 
point, since you referred to the pickup in employment, to give us the 
employment figures for the years 1950 through 1959 so that they can 
be inserted for the record, please. 

We have had testimony on it, but since some of that testimony has 
been challenged we would like to have that for the record. 

Mr. Ronrer. 1950 through 1959? 

Senator Monroney. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Ronrer. We will be glad to do that. 

(See letter and chart on pp. 158-161.) 
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Mr. Ronwrer. Any upward revision of the weight and size limits for 
fourth-class mail undoubtedly would result in substantial diversions 
of express traffic and approval of the bill now before you might destroy 
the express industry which has now served the Nation for more than 
120 years. 

Studies of the less-carload traffic handled in 1958 show that Railway 
Express transported more than 91,400,000 pieces weighing not more 
than 50 pounds each of the type readily susceptible to diversion to 
parcel post. 

The revenue at current rates on that traffic would exceed $237 
million. The weight limit of 70 pounds proposed to become effective 
July 1, 1960, would affect even more of the express volume. Our 
studies show that in 1958 we transported more than 97 million pieces 
weighing no more than 70 pounds each of the type readily susceptible 
to diversion to parcel post. 

The revenue on that volume at current rates would be more than 
$266 million. We, of course, cannot say precisely how many of these 
pieces would be diverted to parcel post if this bill is approved, but it 
seems certain that a very large share of our business would be diverted 
to parcel post because the postal rates are so far below the cost of 
service. , 

With losses of such great importance, we would be compelled to 
make severe reductions in service and area coverage, and that would 
bring still more losses. The diversion of any major portion of these 
97 million pieces would certainly force the express industry out of 
business and cause about 36,000 employees who have expected life- 
time careers in our industry to lose their jobs. Other carriers would 
also be affected, and losses of traffic they now handle would compel 
them to reduce their employment. 

As long as parcel post is not required to bear the same costs as 
common carriers it competes unfairly with them. The results of such 
competition were well described by the Senate Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce in Senate Report No. 1039 dated October 
19, 1951, where it said (p. 10): 

* * * The benefits of low-cost service are illusory if part of the total cost of 
transportation is borne by general taxpayers. If shippers do not pay the full 
cost of the transportation service they use, traffic generally is diverted from 
transportation media inherently better able to serve them. A lavish subsidy 


system distorts user preferences to such an extent that soon it becomes impossible 
to evaluate the inherent advantages of any form of transportation. 


At page 54: 


In the opinion of the subcommittee there is no justification for the action of 
the Government in subsidizing its own parcel post service in competition with 
private railway express service. A subsidized Government transportation service 
in competition with a nonsubsidized private service cannot be squared with the 
declared national transportation policy. In addition, the deficit which stems 
from railway express service has the same harmful effect on the national defense 
as other types of passenger train service deficits. 'The Postmaster General and 
the Interstate Commerce Commission should take immediate action looking 
toward an increase in parcel post rates to compensatory levels. 


At page 69: 


In general, it is the contention of this subcommittee that Government aid, by 
protective regulation or by subsidy, is the greatest unbalancing element in the 
transportation industry, and should be the subject of careful analysis by the 
Congress. 
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These statements serve to emphasize the importance of the free 
enterprise system and the need for eliminating unfair competition by 
the Government. Government encroachment in the field that right- 
fully belongs to private enterprise sets the scene for Big Government 
to destroy the liberty of its poeple. 

That has been so well demonstrated in Europe where governments 
have become big and powerful and the people have been compelled 
to accept a life planned and arranged by government. Human rights 
have been crushed, standards of living lowered, and the common 
—_ have been made to suffer while the governing group takes the 
spoils. 

Under a system of free enterprise such as has made our Nation 
great, the people, rather than Government, own and operate the 
business institutions that produce the Nation’s goods and services. 
They are thus enabled to reap the benefits of competition between 
businesses having equal opportunity. Each is rewarded for his own 
individual effort and his rewards are commensurate with the effort 
expended. 

On the other hand, when government operates business, its record 
isnot good. The need for profits and the need for meeting competition 
of others present in the conduct of private enterprises is absent in the 
case of government-operated business. The management of govern- 
ment-owned business enterprises are always able to call on the tax- 
payer when losses are incurred and they may not be expected to exert 
the same effort as the management of private enterprises. 

Witnesses supporting this bill have claimed that the Post Office 
Department suffered a net revenue loss of $73 million because of the 
lower weight and size limits fixed by Public Law 199, 82d Congress. 
This figure was given by James T. Nelson, Executive Director, Bureau 
of Post Office Operations before a House subcommittee on January 11, 
1954, when he said that the original estimate of a loss of $72 million 
gross revenue was translated into $98 million by application of the 
rates which became effective October 1, 1953. 

He said that the cost of handling the parcels that were barred from 
the mail would have been approximately $25 million, thus producing 
the estimate of a net loss of $73 million. 

Mr. Nelson’s estimate was predicated on a statement made by 
Edmund J. Walsh, Assistant Comptroller of the Post Office Depart- 
ment, in April 1953 during a hearing before the Interstate Commerce 
Commission in docket 31074, ‘Increased Parcel Post Rates, 1953.” 
Mr. Walsh said that based on operations for the first 6 months of the 
calendar year 1952, it was estimated that the Post Office Department 
had lost gross revenues at an annual rate of $78,700,000 and it was 
further estimated that the reduction in expenses was at an annual 
rate of $26,260,000 thus producing a net loss of $52,440,000. 

He attributed the entire loss of revenue on the heavier parcels to 
the regulations fixed by Public Law 199 notwithstanding the fact 
that parcel post rates were increased on October 1, 1951 which 
obviously would affect the volume. Moreover, he made no mention 
of the fact that the number of parcels weighing 5 to 10 pounds, 
inclusive, decreased 31,023,660 as compared with the number handled 
in the fiscal year 1951. 

Since these parcels were not affected by the reduced weight limits, 
it can only be concluded that the decrease was the result of changed 
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economic conditions and increased rates and the same conditions thai 
caused the decline in that weight bracket undoubtedly affected the 
heavier parcels. The claim of a loss of net revenue js inconsistent 
with the cost exhibit filed by the department in this case wherein it 
was shown that the cost of handling parcels of every weight and fo: 
every distance exceeded the revenue under the rates then in effect 

For example, the exhibit showed that on a package weighing 4° 
pounds accepted for local delivery there was a loss of 18 cents. Th« 
same package destined to a point in zones 1 or 2 produced a loss o! 
78 cents. In zone 3 the loss on a 25-pound parcel was 98 cents and 
on a 70-pound parcel 271 cents. Similar losses were shown fo: 
intervening weights and zones. 

The National Council on Business Mail, Inc., endeavored to hay: 
the Interstate Commerce Commission withhold consideration of the 
proposed increased rates basing its motion on the alleged revenue los- 
described by Mr. Walsh. The reply filed by the Postmaster Genera! 
contains the following statement showing clearly that whatever los: 
then existed was only the immediate effect and not the long-range 
result which could be expected. 

The National Council on Business Mail, Inc., makes much of the fact that 
estimates furnished by the Postmaster General indicate that the weight and size 
limits fixed by Public Law 199 have operated to reduce the number of pieces of 
parcels, and that the consequent loss in revenue indicated an increase in th« 


deficit of $52,440,000, resulting from the size and weight restrictions provided in 
Public Law 199. 

As a matter of fact, the testimony of the Department’s cost witness clearly 
indicates that if the trend toward heavier parcels experienced prior to the effectiv« 
date of Public Law 199 had continued, thus requiring additional substantia! 
expenditures for expanded facilities and increased expenses would have tended to 
offset the potential revenues from the heavier weight parcels. In other words 
the immediate result of changes accomplished by Public Law 199 must be clearly 
distinguished from the long-range results contemplated when the legislation was 
enacted. In the long run, the added expenditures for expanded facilities con- 
ceivably might have brought about even greater deficits than those immediately 
resulting from the decreased revenues attributable to the absence of heavy parcels 


The Interstate Commerce Commission also commented on the 
claims of the protestants relating to restoration of former size and 
weight limits in its decision in this case: 

We are unable to agree with the protestants that an increase in traffic, especially 
such as might result from restoration of the former size and weight limits, would 
insure against recurring deficits. In the fiscal year 1951, the number of parcels 
carried was 27 percent greater than it was in the fiscal year 1946. In the same 
period the deficit estimated for fourth-class mail rose from $42,415,000 to 
$131,141,000. 

Moreover, when appearing before the House Committee on Post 
Office and Civil Service in H.R. 6052, July 23, 1953, Mr. Walsh said 
that the foregoing quotations from the Postmaster General’s reply 
and from the Interstate Commerce Commission’s decision adequately 
portrayed the testimony he gave before the Commission. If the 
claims of net loss were true and if the Post Office Department could 
have secured gross revenues of $98 million by handling the heavier 
parcels and its cost for these parcels amounted to only $25 million, 
then it would appear that the senders of the heavy parcels were being 
required to subsidize the transportation of the smaller and lighter 
packages. 

Some of the witnesses have made the statement that parcel post 
rates have been increased three times since the end of World War I! 
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and they would have you believe that these rate increases were at- 
iributable to the reduction in weight and size limits. 

The record, however, does not support such a claim. The parcel 
post rates were increased effective January 1, 1949, by an act of Con- 
gress which also provided substantial salary increases for postal em- 
ployees. Even with higher rates the Post Office Department reported 
a deficit of more than $105 million for the fiscal year 1950. 

Under a mandate from Congress the Postmaster General filed an 
application with the Interstate Commerce Commission in 1950 for 
approval of increased fourth-class mail rates, including surcharges to 
apply on outside parcels. The Interstate Commerce Commission 
rendered its decision in that case on May 11, 1951, approving the 
proposed rates and also surcharges up to 50 cents for parcels weighing 
over 50 pounds and 25 cents for all other parcels handled outside of 
mail bags. 

During hearings before the Senate Committee on Post Office and 
Civil Service, May 17, 1951, at which S. 1369 was under considera- 
tion, Postmaster Genera] Donaldson was asked for his opinion of the 
rates contained in that bill. He said that the rates in the bill were 
even lower than those that had been authorized by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission 6 days earlier and added that the approved 
rates were not sufficiently high to make fourth-class mail pay its way. 

In other words the increased costs experienced between the time 
his application was filed in 1950 and the time the decision was rendered 
on May 11, 1951, were so great that his proposed rates were inade- 
quate and under the law he would be required to file another applica- 
tion for still further increase. 

Moreover, much opposition to the surcharges authorized by the 
Commission was encountered, and no surcharges were ever established. 
Instead, it was decided that the extra costs for large and heavy pack- 
ages should be met by a general revision of the rates. This was all 
prior to the enactment of Public Law 199 by the 82d Congress. 

The application filed by the Postmaster General in 1952 for increased 
rates was predicated on these higher costs already in effect and the 
need for the higher rates was evident even before the rates were in- 
creased effective October 1, 1951. The rates proposed in 1952 did 
not become effective until October 1, 1953. 

Additional cost increases since that time have compelled the Post- 
master General to again seek higher rates which are involved in the 
case now before the Interstate Commerce Commission. 

One of the witnesses has claimed that reports of Railway Express 
Agency, Inc., filed with the Interstate Commerce Commission show a 
profit from its operation in 1950 and a loss in 1958. This witness has 
misinterpreted the report referred to. 

Railway Express Agency’s annual report to the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, is filed in the form required by the Commission. 
The agency is actually a division of the railroads set up to handle 
the express traffic of the railroads and coordinating their facilities in 
order to provide the required service. 

Under the terms of the standard operating agreement approved by 
the Interstate Commerce Commission, Railway Express Agency pays 
no dividends to its owners. It simply collects the revenues from its 
customers, deducts the expenses incurred by it, and distributes the 
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remaining funds among the railroads and other carriers parties to this 
agreement as payment for the underlying service. 

The net results of the express operation are, therefore, the payments 
made to the rail and other carriers. The totals of such payments are 
shown on page 29—A of the annual report and are described as ‘‘Pay- 
ments to Rail and Other Carriers for Hauling Express” except that 
on some reports for earlier years the amount paid is described as 
“Express Privileges Payments to Rail and Other Carriers”’. 

The express privileges payments beginning in 1952 have consistently 
been above those of 1951. The Interstate Commerce Commission in 
its decision in Increased Express Rates and Charges 1953, commented 
on the improvement in 1952 as follows: 

It will be noted that not only was there a substantial increase in express ship- 
ments and revenues, but the express portion of the passenger-train deficit was 


almost cut in half, with a concomitant reduction in the total passenger-train 
deficit from $681 million to $643 million. 

This improvement is ascribed largely to the size and weight limitations on 
parcel post imposed by Public Law 199, 65 Stat. L. 610, effective January 1, 
1952, and to a lesser degree to increased efficiency in the operational and sales 
activities of the agency, and improvements in its service, coupled with the mod- 
erate increases in express rates and charges authorized in Ex Parte No. itd, 
Increased Express Rates and Charges, 1951, 283, I.C.C. 431, and related State 


proceedings. 

In the 7-year period 1952-58 these payments have averaged more 
than $37 million per year above the amount paid in 1951 ~notwith- 
standing the fact that our operations were handicapped in 1957 by 
some labor trouble in important cities and by the economic conditions 
obtaining in 1958. 

One of the witnesses has said that the railroads have lost a large 
amount in mail pay since 1951 because of the reduced volume of 
heavy parcels. As a matter of fact, the reduction in railway mail 
pay reported by the Post Office Department for the fiscal years 1952- 
57 has been brought about largely by improved management and 
changes in postal operations described in House Report No. 1741, 
84th Congress, dated February 2, 1956. 

Mr. Rowland Jones, Jr., president of the American Retail Federa- 
tion, stated that certain products having very low values require low 
rates for transportation and that rate levels have been increased to 
such a degree that these items can no longer move in any transporta- 
tion service. 

Undoubtedly, his statement is true but there is no reason why the 
taxpayers should be compelled to pay a part of the transportation 
cost of such products so that the manufacturer and seller could obtain 
a profit from their sale. 

Mr. Jones claimed there is need for a parcel post system handling 
larger and heavier parcels and that members of his organization have 
been handicapped by the current regulations for movements between 
first-class post offices. It is apparent that the objection to the present 
regulations stems from the fact that parcel post rates are lower than 
those charged by common carriers and, in fact, well below the cost of 
service. There is, therefore, a selfish reason for advocating Govern- 
ment competition with private enterprise in the transportation field. 

On the other hand, Mr. Jones has strenuously objected to Govern- 
ment competition of post. exchanges and commissaries with retail 
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merchants. When he appeared before the House Subcommittee on 
Government Operations June 99, 1953, he said: 

If the Government should start operating these stores competitively with 
other retail stores in this area, they still shouldn’t be in this business any more 
than they should be in the manufacturing business unless they absolutely have to. 

Mr. Quaife M. Ward, assistant to Mr. Jones, appeared before the 
House Committee on Government Operations July 15, 1954, and 


made the following statement, further describing the position of the 
American Retail Federation: 


All we have been asking is that the military, where adequate shopping facilities 
exist, avoid unfair and unnecessary competition with local taxpaying business. 

At remote and inaccessible posts in the United States where private facilities 
are nonexistent or inadequate, it is understood that proper facilities should be 
provided. 

The existing size and weight limits for parcel post apply in the areas 
where common carriers offer adequate facilities thus that law imposes 
conditions exactly parallel with what the American Retail Federation 
says should be adopted to prevent unfair Government competition 
with retail merchants. 

Various witnesses referred to the decline in parcel post volume in 
recent years inferring that this decline was entirely the result of the 
present size and weight limits. The records of the Post Office Depart- 
ment clearly show, however, that the number of pieces of fourth-class 
mail matter originated has been declining at second-, third-, and 
fourth-class post offices for many years. 

The table below shows the change at each class of post offices be- 
tween the fiscal years 1947 and 1951 and between 1951 and 1957: 


Number of pieces of fourth-class mail originated by classes of post offices 


Fiscal year First-class | Second-class | Third-class | Fourth-class 
i ie oflices 


972, 079, 550 7, 068, 07 30, 244, 014 7, 677, 012 
1, 149, 502, 298 53, 098, 375 24, 208, 908 6, 490, 692 





+177, 422,748 | —3,969,698 | —6,035, 106 —1, 186, 320 
+18. 25 —6. 96 —19. 95 —15. 45 


POR cethhncsiaui Tree ap nes hd ee 1, 149, 502,208 | 53,098,375 | 24, 208, 908 6, 490, 692 
(aC ae SSR pa PVCS CU 1, 120, 732, 337 | 39,958,069 | 18, 206, 996 4, 858, 115 





—28, 769, 961 | —13, 140, 306 ~~“ —1, 632, 577 
—24.7 


Percent —2. 50 —%A.75 —25.15 





It will be noted that in first-class post offices the 1951 volume was 
18.25 percent greater than in 1947, but in second-class post offices 
there was a decline in the same period of 6.96 percent; at third-class 
post offices a decline of 19.95 percent; and, at fourth-class post offices a 
decline of 15.45 percent. 

Then comparing 1951 with 1957, the first-class post offices show a 
decline in the number of first-class pieces originated of 2% percent; 
the second-class post offices, a decline of 24.75 percent; the third-class 
post offices, a decline of 24.79 percent; and the fourth-class post offices, 
a decline of 25.15 percent. 

Obviously Public Law 199, 82d Congress, had nothing to do with 
the decline at second-, third-, and fourth-class post offices, but, un- 
doubtedly, they were the result of shippers making greater use of other 
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services, changes in economic conditions, in source of supplies and, of 
course, the increased rates on parcel post also had a part in it. 

The effect of these several factors is further demonstrated by the 
decline in volume of parcels originating in 1957 as compared with 
1953, with weights not exceeding those authorized in Public Law 199, 
82d Congress. The table below shows the percentage change for 
parcels weighing 1 to 10 pounds in each zone, for those weighing 11 to 
20 pounds, 1 to 20 pound, and then in local delivery and zones 1 and 
2 for parcels weighing 21 to 40 pounds: 


Percentage changes in number of zone rate parcels within present weight limits— 
1957 compared with 1953 


ri | 
Weight in pounds Local | land 2| 
delivery 





—4.84 | —1.24 | —6.06 | —2.70 |4+13.23 | +3.62 
+.28 | +4.61 +.11 | —9.34 —6.90 | +4.01 
—.43 | —5.28 | —3. 59 ce 34 | +3. 68 





You will observe there have been important changes in the volume 
in each weight bracket with only a few increases in certain segments. 
For example, in 1 to 20 pound weight area the only increases in this 
period were in parcels destined to the seventh and eighth zones 

Several witnesses pointed out that they have found other ways to 
ship parcels that formerly moved through the mail, definitely proving 
that adequate transportation facilities are available and that there is 
no need for the Post Office Department to take over the handling of 
heavier parcels moving between first-class post offices. 

Finally, may I remind you once more that weight and size regula- 
tions fixed by Public Law 199, 82d Congress, were adopted after long 
and extensive hearings. They are less restrictive than those origi- 
nally proposed and represent a compromise between the views of the 
members of the Senate and House committees. Their adoption was 
for the purpose of restating congressional policy with regard to parcel 
post and for a return in part to the regulations originally prescribed 
by Congress when it authorized establishment of a small parcel service 
to areas where other transportation facilities were not available. 

To summarize: 

1. Congress intended that the parcel post should never compete 
with common carriers for heavy parcels moving between places where 
common carriers offer adequate facilities. 

2. Postal facilities are greatly overtaxed and the Department should 
not be required or permitted to expand operations involving the 
transportation of property. 

The statement that the Department suffered a loss of net reve- 
nue as a result of the enactment of Public Law 199-82d Congress, 
was refuted by the Department’s witness in ICC docket 31074, in- 
creased parcel post rates, 1953. 

The ciaim that parcel post rates have been increased three 
times because of the return of heavier parcels to common carriers 
is not supported by the record. 
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5. The record clearly shows alternate public transportation facilities 
are available in the area affected by the lower size and weight limits 
established by Public Law 199, 82d Congress. 

6. The present competition by the Government is unfair because 
rates are below actual cost of service thus making the taxpayer sub- 
sidize commercial shipping while depriving local government of the 
tax revenue, such as property taxes, gross receipts taxes, franchise 
taxes, and motor vehicle license fees it would collect if the goods are 
es by common carriers. 

7. The diversion of express traffic to parcel post that would likely 
result from any upward adjustment of existing size and weight limits 
for fourth-class mail would seriously impair Railway Express Agency’s 
ability to provide reasonable service and could well destroy the nation- 
wide service it now provides. Of course, the loss of business now 
a by Railway Express would add to the existing unemployment 

roblem. 
; Gentlemen, the bill before you may appear to be a simple one, but 
its approval could well lead to socialization of the transportation 
industry and the serious results that would follow such a step. 

Senator Monroney. Thank you very much, Mr. Rohrer. I appre- 
ciate your taking the trouble to detail all these figures and material. 

Our next witness is Mr. A. E. Larsen, Pleasantville, N.Y., Railway 
Express Agency. You may proceed, Mr. Larsen. 


STATEMENT OF MR. A. E. LARSEN, ASSISTANT CONTROLLER, 
RAILWAY EXPRESS AGENCY, INC. 


Mr. Larsen. My name is A. E. Larsen and I reside in Pleasant- 
ville, N.Y. I have been employed by Railway Express Agency, Inc., 
for over 11 years, with approximately 6 years in the prevention and 
security and claim division, and 5 years in the accounting division 
in the positions of assistant to vice president, accounting and assistant 
smmeeliee, at the headquarters offices in New York City. 

In the latter capacity I am generally familiar with the corporate 
financial records and with the annual reports filed with the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. 

An application by the Post Office Department is presently pending 
before the Interstate Commerce Commission (Docket No. 32158) to 
increase the rates on fourth-class mail. The anticipated additional 
revenue of approximately $86,300,000 from zone rate parcels weighing 
16 ounces or more will fail to cover costs by $66,460,793. As a result 
costs will exceed revenue at the increased rates by 11.3 percent. 

The summary of expenses of fourth-class mail for 1957, table 5, 
reflects the cost of handling parcel post as $588,712,273. This total 
does not include costs paid by other Government agencies of 
$40,140,766 or interest for 1 year on the reported accumulated deficit 
on such mail in the sum of $27,926,754. 

Senator Monroney. How do you arrive at that? 

Mr. Larsen. In each of these figures, Senator, I break them down 
in detail as I go through. I will be happy to take each one individu- 
ally here. 

I show you the deficit used, the rate of interest used in computing 
it, and the segregation of the cost between total fourth-class mail 
and parcel post. I simply develop that figure in the statement. 

42166 O—59——13 
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The extent by which the proposed revenue fails to cover costs is 
shown in the following summary: 
Costs reported by Post Office Department $588, 712, 273 


Costs paid by other Government agencies -__ .-_---------------- 40, 140, 766 
Interest on reported deficit, 1958 27, 926, 754 


656, 779, 793 
590, 319, 000 


66, 460, 793 


Excess of costs over revenue, percent 11.3 


Railway Express Agency is a private enterprise and as such it must 
pay all of its operating expenses and other costs including interest on 
investment, depreciation, truck hire where other than its own trucks 
are used, taxes under the Railroad Retirement Act, employer’s con- 
tributions required by the Railroad Unemployment Insurance Act, 
etc. The Government also must bear similar costs but they are not 
all taken into consideration in the cost statements of the Post Office 
Department. 

In addition to the aforementioned costs there are other costs that a 
privately operated transportation business must assume but which 
are not borne by a Government-operated agency, among which are 
common carrier liability, income taxes, franchise taxes, gross receipts 
taxes, property taxes, motor vehicle highway use taxes, motor vehicle 
license fees, and other miscellaneous taxes. These costs, of course, 
add substantially to the expenses of a privately conducted business. 

Among the costs not included by the Post Office Department in its 
cost statements and not included in its ratemaking evaluations is the 
rental value of space occupied in Federal buildings and used for parcel 
post operations. The annual report of the Postmaster General for 
the fiscal year ended June 30, 1958, shows in table 501, buildings 
leased, rented, and Government-owned, June 30, 1957-58, that the 
Department occupied 52,795,798 square feet of interior space in 3,271 
Federal buildings. The Postmaster General in testimony submitted 
to the Senate Committee on Post Office and Civil Service on February 
18, 1958, reported that studies of the investment in these buildin 
indicate they cost the taxpayer $1.30 per square foot annually. At 
that rate the use or rental value would be $68,634,537 per year. 
Table 501 of this report also shows the average cost of interior space 
in leased buildings for the fiscal year 1958 was $0.938 per square foot. 
These, of course, are less costly buildings and application of this rate 
to space occupied in Federal buildings produces a use or rental value of 
$49,522 459. : 

The portion of this cost applicable to fourth-class mail may be 
estimated by determining the ratio of charges to that class for custodial 
services, fuel, utilities, and building supplies, to the total for those 
items assigned to all postal services. These expenses are shown in the 
“1957 Post Office Cost Ascertainment Report,” table 50, as follows: 
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Description Total Nonpostal 4th class 


Salaries and travel, custodial $64, 996, 788 $9, 075, 003 $21, 406, 813 
Fuel and utility service 2, 846, 339 4, 593, 
Building supplies, ete 408, 929 1, 242, 204 


’ ? 


27, 242, 471 


The amount assigned to fourth-class mail is 38.64 percent of the total 
for all postal services. When this percentage is applied to the use or 
rental values previously stated the result is: 


Total space 4th-class 
cost mail cost 


At $1.30 per square foot $68, 634, 537 $26, 520, 385 
At $0.938 per square foot 49, 522, 459 19, 135, 478 


The postal service law was amended last year (39 U.S.C. 270e) so 
as to require the Post Office Department to include amounts con- 
tributed by it to the civil service retirement and disability fund in its 
costs of providing postal service for the purpose of establishing postal 
rates. 

While that contribution was not included in the budgetary costs 
assigned to fourth-class mail for fiscal = 1957, Post Office Depart- 


ment summary of expenses of fourth-class mail for 1957, table 2, line 
63, shows it amounted to $18,464,920. This sum plus the matching 
contribution by employees, however, fails to support the full cost of 
the retirement fevk House Report 2935, 84th Congress, shows the 
estimated annual contributions by Government agencies and em- 
ployees would be $582 million each and that a deficiency appropria- 
tion of $555 million would be required to meet the full cost. The 
deficiency appropriation would thus be equivalent to 95.36 percent 
of the direct contribution of the Government; 95.36 percent of the 
$18,464,920 allocated to fourth-class mail is $17,608,148 and that sum 
should be included with other costs assigned to fourth-class mail. 
Additional costs paid by other Government agencies and not in- 
cluded in the expenses on which the proposed rates are based are work- 
men’s compensation costs, custodial costs, and repairs by General 
Services Administration, unemployment compensation and miscel- 
laneous costs totaling $38,100,000. The 1957 cost ascertainment re- 
port shows in table 90 (p. 100), column 7, the fourth-class mail share 
of these costs was $11,642,061. While the full share of the costs de- 
scribed was a proper charge against fourth-class mail in 1957 and 
should have been recovered by the revenues on zone rate parcels and 
catalogs, the law has since been amended to exclude the losses sus- 
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tained in the handling of those subclasses within fourth class other 
than zone rate parcels and catalogs. The law was also amended to 
transfer from fourth class to third class those parcels and catalogs 
weighing more than 8 ounces and less than 6 ounces. 

An estimate of the amount of these costs attributable to the handling 
of zone-rate parcels in the future may be based upon the relationship 
of the adjusted expense assigned to each subclass to the total adjusted 
expense for all fourth class. The adjusted expenses are detailed in 


Post Office summary of Expenses of fourth-class mail for 1957, as 
follows: 


Percent of 
Table No. Subclass Amount total (com- 


puted) 


Zone rate parcels 16 ounces and over $588, 712, 273 82. { 
Zone rate parcels 8 to 16 ounces 51, 760, 726 
Catalogs 16 ounces and over 17, 374, 316 4! 
Catalogs 8 to 16 ounces 31 
Books--- , 441, 5. 56 
Library books 7 42 
Matter for blind ; 


29 


01 


- em me me OD On Or 


Total 4th class 100.00 


The following schedule reflects the portion of the costs paid by other 
agencies earlier described attributable to parcel post: 


Parcel post, | Other, 17.04 
Total 82.96 percent percent 


Space in Federal buildings 8, 135, 478 | $15,874, 793 $3, 260, 685 


Retirement fund deficiency ” 608, 148 14, 607,719 3, 000, 429 
Workmen’s compensation, custodial costs and alterations by 
GAS, unemployment compensation and miscellaneous costs_- 11, 642, 061 9, 658, 254 1, 983, 807 


Totalt 





40, 140, 766 8, 244, 921 


Another important cost that has not been included in the post office 
statements is the cost of servicing that portion of the public debt 
created by deficits on fourth-class mail since the cost ascertainment 
system was established in 1926 as follows: 


Deficit reports 1926 to 1957, inclusive $1, 257, 612, 174 
Add, post office contribution to retirement fund for 1957_ 18, 464, 920 


1, 276, 077, 094 

The interest on that sum at the ayerage rate paid in fiscal year 1958 
on the interest bearing public debt (2.638 percent) would amount to 
$33,662,914 of which 82.96 percent or $27,926,754 may be considered 
applicable to parcel post. 

The accumulated deficit on which the computation was based will 
be increased by the addition of losses sustained in fiscal year 1958 
and any further period before rates are adequately increased. Further- 
more the interest cost for future years may be expected to rise. 

Another known cost factor is the rental value of motor vehicles 
loaned to the Department during peak periods by other Government 
agencies. No estimate of this cost can be obtained from the Depart- 
ment’s published reports, but Assistant Postmaster General Ormonde 
A. Kieb in hearing on Treasury-Post Office Department appropria- 
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tions for 1959 before the House Committee on Appropriations on 
February 6, 1958, testified that about 10,000 trucks were borrowed 
from other Government agencies for use during the Christmas period 
of 1957. It would appear, therefore, that this cost is a sizable sum. 

The expenses herein described are not intended to be a complete 
listing of those borne by Government agencies but omitted from the 
Post Office Department’s statements, and the exact number and total 
cost of such items can be determined only by a thorough examination 
of the accounts of all Government agencies supplying services and 
furnishing facilities to the Post Office Department. The amounts 
stated herein are believed to be conservative and give no recognition 
to the very large sum that would be added to the reported deficit on 
fourth-class mail if it were possible to determine the exact costs paid 
by other Government agencies during the period since the parcel 
post system began operations on January 1, 1913. Moreover, the 
interest on the reported deficit has been stated for only 1 year, and 
the accumulated interest costs would run to a very large sum. 

A graph showing trend of operating income, which was discussed 
earlier this morning when Mr. Johnson testified, a graph showing the 
trends of operating income of Railway Express Agency, as reported on 
page 29 of our annual reports to the Interstate Commerce Commission 
was referred to by Mr. William B. Henderson of the Parcel Post Asso- 
ciation as depicting the operating results of the agency. The real 
index of our operating results is express privileges payments to the 
underlying carriers, which amounts are also shown on page 29 of our 
annual reports. 


Under the standard agreement between the railroads and the 


agency, the express privileges 7 is the difference between the ex- 


press company’s gross credits of every nature and its gross debits of 
all kinds other than express privileges. As a common carrier subject 
to the regulations of the Interstate Commerce Commission, the 
agency is required to render reports to the Commission in the forms 
prescribed by it. However, to reflect more clearly the agency’s 
operating results, a revised form of income account was designed and 
has been included as page 29-A of each annual report filed since 
1939. 

For illustrative purposes, I have and would like to submit an exhibit 
consisting of pages 29 and 29—A of our annual reports to the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission for the years 1950, 1951, 1952, 1957, 
and 1958. The note on the bottom of page 29-A states clearly that 
“No net income accrues to Railway Express Agency, Inc.” and illus- 
trates the method of computing payments to carriers for hauling 
express which amount is reflected on page 29 as express privileges. 

(The exhibits referred to begin on p. 192.) 

Mr. Larsen. It becomes apparent, therefore, that operating income 
is not the proper measure of the agency’s operations. In fact, to the 
contrary, the greater the extent to which “Other income” items con- 
tribute to the express privileges which is deducted from charges for 
transportation, the greater will be the deficit listed as ‘Operating 
income.’”’ On the other hand, if the items other than operating tend 
to reduce the amount of payments to carriers, there is automatically 


created an amount of operating income needed to offset the net charges 
in other accounts. 
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Notes of financial statements are important parts thereof. At the 
bottom of page 29 there is set forth “See page 29-A.”’ Reference to 
page 29-A illustrates clearly the impracticability of attempting to 
measure the results of the Agency’s operations by using the totals on 
page 29 other than express privileges. It is to prevent any mis- 
interpretation of the captions and amounts on page 29 that this page 
is clearly annotated ‘‘See page 29—A.”’ 

The impropriety of using operating income on page 29 of our annual 
report as a measure of our activities is recognized by Mr. Henderson. 
In an address at Madison, Wis., on May 13, 1954, before the Wisconsin 
Gift Cheese Shippers Association, he said: 


Here’s how the Railway Express-Railroad hookup works: 

No payment is made directly to the railroads for the handling of any of the 
cars containing Railway Express. Instead, from the revenues received, Railway 
Express pays all of its other expenses and what is left is divided among its railroad 
owners On a percentage-of-use basis. 


The amounts so paid for the years 1950 to 1958, inclusive, are as 
follows: 


Year: 
































































Amount Year: Amount 











Me eee $97, 177, 803 fee0s Psu scee ese $146, 522, 248 
BOR ie ome ees 101, 030, 387 ARNE a oc kins ee See 145, 001, 625 
Pit oo en oe a 153, 314, 920 Gc Se Bae eee 116, 374, 075 
BR ec so es 154, 713, 032 ROO ccc ste cis 116, 595, 961 
POE. 55 ot ee 137, 519, 751 








The above schedule shows clearly that payments made by Railway 
Express Agency to the carriers for hauling express for each year from 
1952 to 1958, inclusive, considerably exceeded the amount of such 
payments in 1951. In fact, the average of the annual payments for 
the period 1952 to 1958, inclusive, exceeds the payments in 1951 by 
over $37,500,000. 

This is the more accurate index of the results of the Agency’s opera- 
tions since January 1, 1952, the effective date of Public Law 199. 

Senator Monroney. Could I ask you, sir, about the figures given to 
us by Mr. Johnson earlier from 1949 to 1959, in which he rounded out 
the figures of the loss that the railroads have suffered by the carriage 
of express, at what I gather to be less than their compensable rate. 
He gave us some figures that showed a deficit of $58 million in 1949; 
$46.5 million in 1950; $57 million in 1951; $11.2 million in 1952; 
$16 million in 1955; $24 million in 1956; and about a $16 million loss 
in 1959. 

Do I interpret that correctly, that this was below what the railroads 
considered to be their compensable rate for this haulage? 

Mr. Larsen. Yes, indeed. : 

Senator Monroney. So they, in other words the Railway Express, 
= not pay out the moneys that a private shipper would pay to that 

egree. 

Mr. Larsen. That a private shipper would pay? 

Senator Monroney. That is right. In other words, this was less 
than compensable rates. 

Mr. Larsen. That is correct. 

The railroads incurred costs in the handling of all types of express, 
and in return received express privileges. 

The difference between the two represents the amount by which the 
costs incurred by the railroads in handling express exceeded the reve- 
nues or returns they received from Railway Express operations. 
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Senator Monroney. And that, as I add it up roughly, is almost a 
quarter of a billion dollars over the past 10 years. 

Mr. Larsen. In other words, just taking the figures to which Mr. 
Johnson testified 

Senator Monroney. Yes. 

Mr. Larsen (continuing). And accumulating them, I assume it 
would come to an amount in that area. 

Senator Monroney. It is roughly that. 

Mr. Larsen. Yes. 

Senator Monroney. Then to that degree would it not mean that 
the shippers of carload freight, and the Post Office Department itself, 
in paying increased rates to the railroads to make up the deficits that 
occurred in their handling express at below compensable rates, are 
subsidizing the Express Agency to that degree? 

Mr. Larsen. Well, to the extent that other revenues from what- 
ever source contributed to the total revenues of the railroad industry, 
there would be that offset. I am not sure of the Post Office itself. 
I do not know that—— 

Senator Monroney. We have had our rates raised because appar- 
ently the railroads were losing money, and the rates had to go up on 
all types of freight. They have been raised about a hundred percent 
on almost all commercial freight, and I presume that the Federal 
Government has had to raise its rate to the Post Office for the postal 
use = the rails, as well. I am certain that we have had our rates 
raised. 

So to the degree the railroads have absorbed below their compen- 
sable rate or the money they get from the Railway Express, which 
figures out to a quarter of a billion over the 10-year period, then the 
other shippers have helped to subsidize the Railway Express. 

Mr. Larsen. I do not think—I would think this: That in com- 
puting—if we stay with parcel post for the moment and the railroad 
operations—I would be inclined to think the railroads compute their 
costs in about the same way they compute their costs in express. 
They have a fixed formula, and they go through the costs of opera- 
tions, and they come up with total costs which they say are attribut- 
able to Railway Express, and the costs that are attributable to Post 
Office operations. 

To the extent that the revenues of either fail to equal the costs in- 
curred, I would say that there is a deficit. 

I am not sure in my own mind as to whether the amount of pay- 
ments by the Post Office Department equals the costs attributed to 
the handling of the Post Office by the railroads. 

Senator Monroney. With the deduction which you do not pay for 
the space that you use or for the tonnage that you use on the railroads, 
which comes to a quarter of a billion in 10 years, to that extent other 
shippers have to make up that loss in higher rates; do they not? 

‘ fr, Larsen. I do not think they have to do it on an individual 
asis. 

Senator Monroney. No. But-in the aggregate it comes from the 
shippers. 

Mr. Larsen. In the aggregate there is a loss incurred by the rail- 
road industry in operating the express business. 

Senator Monroney. And that is evidence before the Interstate ~ 
Commerce Commission for the possibility that the railroads must 
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compensate for $226 million in the past 10 years that they did not re- 
ceive from compensatory rates for services supplied to the Express 
Agency. 

Mr. Larsen. That is quite clear. 

Senator Monroney. Well, that is the point I am making. 

As a part of that, and I do not have the figures, but as a real large 
user of the railroad service and the carloading and shipment of mail, 
a part of that burden comes back to the Post Office Department, does 
it not? 

Mr. Larsen. I do not quite follow that step on it, Senator. 

Senator Monroney. If there is a deficit figure for haulage of ex- 
press at less than compensable rates, then that is made up by passing 
that along to other shippers; in other words, they are not going to 
permanently put up with losses. They make it up, what they lose 
on passengers—they make it up on freight. They come in and ask for 
an increase, as they have often done, in freight rates, and certainly 
the $600 million annual loss for passengers is made up somewhere. 
My understanding was it was made up by increasing the freight rates. 

Mr. Larsen. Well, yes. But I do not quite follow that same ap- 
proach into the handling of the mail, because the mail—assuming the 
mail payments with carriers do not equal the costs, the mail is in 
exactly the same position as is the express. 

Senator Monroney. I know. But the mail service is not owned 
by the member railroads. Whatever the loss is in the carriage of ex- 
press, then that loss is assumed by the railroads. It assumes a loss 
in that particular figure so that they are justified in asking for freight 
rate increases on their other business which, I presume, they do. 

Mr. Larsen. That is correct. But my thought is that in deter- 
mining the relationship of expense and income insofar as handling the 
mail is concerned, the express deficit does not enter into that cost. 

In the same way that the railroads attempt to compute express 
costs, they compute rail costs. The deficit on one does not enter 
into the computation of the costs of handling the other service, so that 
the cost figure for mail is determined independently of any income, 
deficit of the express industry as such. 

Senator Monroney. As I understood, this goes into part of their 
passenger train revenue, according to Mr. Johnson. Therefore, if you 
show up at the end of the year with $50 million of the $650 million 
deficit for passenger train operation for that year, then that is a base 
for a lack of coverage of their costs, plus reasonable return, on which 
the Interstate Commerce Commission will grant a rate increase on 
not only express but also on freight and from other shippers, will it 
not: 

Mr. Larsen. That is correct. 

Senator Monroney. So if we are part of those shippers, as our rate 
is reflected upward, then to a degree the Post Office Department, 
as a large user of railroad service, may be paying a part of this subsidy. 

Mr. Larsen. That would be correct, if it were not for the fact that 
it is my understanding that in arriving at the costs by which we de- 
termine how much the Post Office should pay or not pay, the operation 
of the express is computed entirely independently. 

They are not related. The income or deficit, regardless of which 
the express industry has, is not in any way related to what the 
railroads have to charge to handle mail. 
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It is my understanding that in computing the cost of handling 
mail they will attempt to determine how much the cost is for handling 
the various operations, add them together, and get a total cost. 
That is not necessarily related to an income factor from express, nor a 
cost factor from express. 

In fact, they have to just do what they can do and come up with the 
exact costs of handling each of the operations. 

Now, once we get a cost figure for the handling of mail, it then 
becomes a matter of whether the income from the Government equals 
or exceeds that cost figure. That is done independently of whether 
or not there is an income or deficit from the express operation. 

If there is a deficit, and there is a deficit from the express operation, 
and if there is a deficit from the handling of the mail operation, it 
occurs to me that the shipping public has to make up both, if the 
railroad is to run at a profit. 

Senator Monroney. Right. So that other traffic bears the burden 
of the express, and the other shippers of carload or less-than-carload 
freight, would be picking up part of this loss. 

Mr. Larsen. Of the mail as well; if the mail- 

Senator Monroney. If the mail is going at a noncompensable rate. 

Mr. Larsen. Yes. 

Senator Monroney. We have no evidence that it is. I do not 
think it is. I think it is highly profitable for the railroads, because 
they have always fought hard to hold it; I mean they have not wanted 
to have it diverted to air carriage or truck or motor carriage ex- 
cepting—— 

Mr. Larsen. I just do not know the figures, Senator, so I cannot 
say. 

Senator Monroney. This deficit that I read, is that shown on 
any pages of these reports? 

Mr. Larsen. No, sir; it is not. 

Senator Monroney. That is not. But that is roughly the figures 
that Mr. Johnson gave us, which are the correct figures? 

Mr. Larsen. I am sure they would be, Senator. 

Senator Monroney. I have no further questions. Thank you 
very much for your testimony. 

Mr. Rourer. Mr. Chairman, | have here an ad of the Greyhound 
Bus Service that I would be glad to submit for the record. 

Senator Monroney. Please file it for the record. 

(The document referred to will be found in the files of the com- 
mittee.) 

Senator Monroney. Our next witness is J. Austin Latimer, 
Washington counsel for the Automotive Service Industry Association. 

Mr. Latimer, we are glad to have you back before our committee. 


STATEMENT OF J. AUSTIN LATIMER, WASHINGTON COUNSEL, 
AUTOMOTIVE SERVICE INDUSTRY ASSOCIATION OF CHICAGO 


Mr. Latimer. Mr. Chairman, it is a great pleasure to be back with 
my old committee, with you, Mr. Chairman, and my former colleagues 
of the staff. 

May I digress—I want to assure you that in the main I shall simply 
file my prepared statement and make a few comments. But may I 
go out of context for just a moment in the light of your interesting 

42166—59——15 
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colloquy with Mr. Larsen just then, and make one point on that 
point and that is this: 

That the record will show very clearly, and I think you have it in 
your present record, but I shall be glad to furnish it if you do not have 
it, that with reference to Mr. Johnson’s statement as to the decrease 
in the loss of handling express after the enactment of Public Law 199, 
the record will show very clearly that the railroads lost a greater 
amount than the saving between the cost of handling express before 
1952 and after 1952, in reduction in revenue from the Post Office 
Department for carrying parcel post. 

I am not referring, of course, to their increased revenue by reason 
of increased rates. [I am saying this: When the volume of parcel post 
was reduced, and it was reduced, after 1952—after 1951, beginning 
with 1952—that reduced revenue to the railroads will more than offset 
whatever saving they might have had, and I am not agreeing or dis- 
agreeing with Mr. Johnson’s figures, but I say it would be more than 
offset by his figures of that loss. 

Mr. Chairman, I am very glad to appear in support of your bill, 
as I did a year ago in support of S. 3899. 

In addition to my prepared statement I want to make a few com- 

ments as hearings on your bill are concluded. 

At the last hearing on S. 1306, May 28, among other things you 
said: 


Apparently Railway Express has not benefited by Public Law 199 * * * it 
has no practical use * * *. Asa practical matter, Public Law 199 inflicts consid- 
erable harm on parcel post users and on the Post Office Department itself in build- 
ing up the deficits that it faces in this service. 

On the opening day of these hearings (April 20) at the conclusion 
of testimony of Mr. Henderson (of Parcel Post Association) among 
other things you said, Mr. Chairman; 


Thank you very much, Mr. Henderson. I believe as a matter of record and 
general understanding, you state that Public Law 199 was enacted in 1951 to 
assist Railway Express in reducing operating losses by curtailing the use of parcel 
post. The theory was, and I was on the committee at that time, that substantial 
traffic would be diverted from parcel post to Railway Express. Obviously from 
your charts and figures and the operating revenues you present, that did not 
happen. Apparently Railway Express has not benefitted by Public Law 199. 
Therefore, as Public Law 199 did not fulfill its purpose of helping Railway Express, 
it follows logically that Public Law 199 has no practical use. As a practical mat- 
ter, Public Law 199 inflicts considerable harm on parcel post users and on the 
Post Office Department itself in building up the deficits that it faces in this service. 


Mr. Chairman, in my opinion nothing has been adduced at these 
hearings to change the soundness of your statements at the beginning 
of the hearings. 

I agree thoroughly with these views. I was chief clerk and counsel 
of this committee during the hearings and enactment of the legislation 
on which 199 was based. In my opinion you have stated the case 
accurat«ly and well. 

Chairman Olin Johnston of the full Post Office Committee, in an- 
nouncing hearings to begin June 22 under Senate Resolution 8, on 
the desirability of the acquisition by the Post Office Department of 
the equipment and facilities of the Railway Express Agency, among 
other things, said: 

We are faced with a paradox for in spite of the fact that Congress passed a law 


for the benefit of the express agency which restricted the size and weight of parcel 
post shipments, the express agency says it has been unable to make ends meet. 
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In his testimony in the present ICC hearings on the request of the 
Postmaster General to increase parcel post rates approximately $88 
million, Dr. Irving I. Raines, Director, Postal Rates Division on June 
2 said, among other things: 

The decline in volume in parcel post was due in part to changes in size and 
weight limits. 

During his testimony Dr. Raines admitted that the practice by 
shippers to split parcels where possible, had probably contributed to 
the cost of handling parcel post. 

In his report on S. 1306, the Acting Postmaster General, among 
other things, said: 

The heavier parcels which were legislated out of the parcel-post service by 
enactment of the present weight and size limits 7 years ago have either been 
diverted to other transportation channels or have been prevented from moving 
owing to their relatively low value. Many of the heavier parcels were divided 
by mailers into smaller parcels and continue to move by parcel post. 

The Bureau of the Budget, speaking for the administration, in a 
ringing endorsement of S. 1306, said: 

Experience with existing statutes have proved difficult because of the adminis- 
trative problems involved and the public irritation and confusion that has resulted. 
The Bureau of the Budget, therefore, would encourage the enactment of legislation 
designed to resolve these difficulties by establishing uniform size and weight 
limitations for parcel post. Since it is mandatory that revenues from fourth- 
class mail be sufficient to cover the cost of the service, any reduction in costs 
resulting from enactment of this bill, would be offset by a corresponding adjust- 
ment in rates. * * * The Bureau of the Budget reeommends the enactment of 
S. 1306. 

In the announcement to which I have referred, Chairman Johnston 
also said: 

At the same time we are told the loss of revenue on these package restrictions 
is creating a deficit in the post office which is the basis of a request for increased 
parcel post rates. This rate spiral would certainly be inflationary and could price 
the parcel post system out of business and would be detrimental to private enter- 
prise. The Senate Post Office Committee will seek a solution during these hearings 
that will be of benefit to the railroads, the Post Office Department, and to the 
public * * * and to assure the Railway Express workers of stable employment, 
and to promote the best interest of all classes of mail users. Because the matter is 
so vital we hope the hearings will result in legislative action before the adjourn- 
ment of Congress. 


While speaking primarily for the purport of the hearings incident 
to Senate Resolution 8, knowing how favorable your chairman looks 
upon your bill, Mr. Chairman, I believe Senator Johnston feels the 
same as to S. 1306, as you do, that it should be enacted into law 
during this session. 

Don’t forget, Mr. Chairman, your bill is not some new invasion of 
private enterprise, as has been suggested here today. It does not 
bring into the postal picture something radical or new. It simply 
returns fourth-class mail gradually, within a year’s time, to the status 
quo that existed prior to 1952. 

It is not socialism; it is simply a sounder basis for handling that 
service which, in spite of all the evidence that might be introduced to 
the contrary, is the only service, the U.S. parcel post service, that will 
go into every part of the United States and serve every individual. 

It has been suggested here that probably there is some influence 
that is behind 1306. 
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Yes, I represent a trade association that operates throughout the 
United States. Its members are in every State of the Union. It has 
to do with an important product of our economy, automotive parts, 
not automobiles, but those parts that keep your car going. 

_. What I want to say to you, Mr. Chairman, your bill is just as much, 
if not more, in behalf of the individuals of this country, the forgotten 
men and women who do not have representation here in Washington. 

They are large users of parcel post, and they are the ones who will 
benefit if they can return to the use of it that they enjoyed so well for 
quite a while. 

In his testimony on April 20, Mr. Henderson, of the Parcel Post 
Association said: 

As testified to Congress the Department lost $70 million in net revenue as a 
direct result of the first year’s operation of Public Law 199. Similar heavy Depart- 
ment losses probably have continued to be suffered each year since 1952. The 
confusion and additional heavy expense Publie Law 199 brought to the Post 
Office Department and to the mailers was susmmarized on December 13, 1955, by 
the Acting Postmaster General * * * Publie Law 199, imposing nonuniform 
weight and size limitations on parcel post has ereated operational ditficulties, 
losses of postal revenues, and widespread public misunderstanding and dis- 
satisfaction. 

On page 37 of the transcript of May 20, Mr. Henderson also says: 

Conservative estimate is that Railway Express has cost its railroad owners 
losses totaling well over $2! billion in the 25-vear period of the original contract, 
1929-54. The operating situation of Railway Express grows constantly more 
precarious. Heavy losses continue to be borne by the railroad owners of Railway 
Express Agency, losses which add substantially to the present critical financial 
condition of the railroads. 

Mr. Chairman, there has been a challenge made, and I know if 
Mr. Henderson were to testify again he would be well able to meet this 
challenge, and because of the interests that I represent, which are also 
represented by other users of parcel post, may I ask the permission of 
this committee that Mr. Henderson, if he sees fit to do so, may file a 
brief statement in rebuttal to the challenge that was made to him 
today? 

Senator Monroney. That will be permitted. 

(See Mr. Henderson’s additional statement on p. 227.) 

Mr. Latimer. Thank you very much, sir. 

The testimony and the charts introduced into the record by Mr. 
Henderson show conclusively that Public Law 199 did not give the 
sought relief financially to Railway Express or provide, without reduc- 
tion, the safeguard for Railway Express employees, the testimony of 
Mr. C. B. Bailey and others today in opposition to the bill, to the 
contrary notwithstanding. 

Also not to be overlooked is the testimony in the record to show 
how the railroads suffer in more than one way. [have already referred 
to that. But the record will show that the railroads’ cumulative loss 
in parcel post transport revenue during the life of Public Law 199 is 
estimated to be $228 million. 

Just a word about Railway Express. No one can deny that the 
agency is in a serious condition, as it was in 1951, but the continuation 
of the discrimination and burden of Public Law 199 is not the answer. 
In 1950 Railway Express was in the black to the tune of nearly $1): 
million; in 1958 in the red about the same amount, making a net drop 
of nearly $3 million during the very period when the agency should 
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have benefited from the so-called shot in the arm of Publie Law 199. 
In volume, the picture is just as bleak. In 1946 the agency carried 
231,463,749 units; in 1957, 69,418,602 units. A recent New York 
Times article indicates that the present figure is around 68 million. 

Mr. Chairman, I certainly have nothing but the best wishes for the 
Railway Express Agency, and the railroads are a very important part 
of our national economy. 

But I find that I cannot share Mr. Johnson’s optimism as to the 
present condition of the Railway Express Agency; nor can I share the 
optimism that the continuation of the discrimination of Public 
Law 199 will help that agency, because the record willl show that 
much of the business that was formerly carried by the Post Office 
Department, the larger parcels between the larger offices, has been 
diverted not to Railway Express Agency alone, but to many other 
agencies. 

Whether this will come back, very frankly, Mr. Chairman, in its 
entirety, even with the passage of S. 1306, I somewhat doubt, but I 
think it will come back to a great extent. 

Reference has been meade to the current hearings in the Interstate 
Commerce Commission on parcel post rates. At these hearings there 
has been ample testimony to show that each year Railway Express is 
necessarily curtailing its service due primarily to the discontinuance of 
passenger-train service and closing in some instances of railway 
stations. 

The representative of a well-known grower and shipper of roses in 
Pennsylvania testified that the Pennsylvania Railroad is closing the 
station this fall of West Grove not far from Philadelphia from which 
these roses are shipped. This will result in closing the Railway 
Express office. 

On this point, another nursery witness from the Middle West 
explained why his company is net using railway express in addition to 
the higher rates. Said this witness: ‘‘We don’t use railway express 
because it just doesn’t reach many places as formerly, due to taking 
off of trains.” 

Mr. Chairman, I am not going to get into, for several reasons, the 
limitation of time being the principal one, of any discussion at all 
upon cost ascertainment and its bearing upon the cost, present cost, of 
parcel post, upon the postal policy act of Public Law 85-426, all of 
which are most important to consider at this time, but I do want to 
challenge very vigorously the general statement that has been made 
by certain witnesses that there has been a tremendous cumulative 
deficit in the handling of the parcel post, just as I also would like to 
challenge the statement that has been made here today that since the 
very beginning of this parcel post law in 1912 Congress has had 
practically—has shut its eyes, has turned its back, as to rates, with 
one or two exceptions—Public Law 199 being one—according to those 
witnesses, and reformation of size and weight. 

Mr. Chairman, Congress has never released its hands from any one 
of those important factors. 

You may well recall when I was connected with th's committee there 
was serious discussion, and I shall not, of course, go into the merits or 
demerits of that, but there was serious discussion of whether or not it 
was not advisable for Congress to take back the delegation of the 
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power that had been given to the Post Office Department with refer- 
ence to this reformation of postal rates. 

There was a bill pending before this committee that would have had 
that effect. JI am only using this, Mr. Chairman, to show you that 
at no time has Congress ever taken its hands oft of the control of this 
important question. 

All it has done, has been to delegate to the Postmaster General, 
working with the Interstate Commerce Commission, under certain 
conditions, where he must—he has no choice in the matter, he has a 
mandate from Congress—he must petition for a reformation of the 
rates. 

I grant you in the administration of such a colossal business tem- 
porarily there may be, and there may well be deficits at times. But 
I want to call your attention to the fact that the present law, and | 
have no criticism of it, that allows a 4 percent margin between cost 
and revenue is a more liberal law than the precedent law which sub- 
stantially said, “You must keep the two in perfect balance so far as 
vou possibly can.”’ 

Mr. Chairman, as I have previously said, Public Law 199 is not the 
answer to the problem that is facing the Railway Express Agency. 

The U.S. parcel post system is the only satisfactory medium of 
small parcel service, through which every part of this great Nation 
can be reached. 

There are some bugs in it, but this monster, Public Law 199, has 
long passed the bug stage. It is really a monster, but not a monster 
with which we must live forever. 

The size and weight limits and lack of uniformity of same is the 
biggest problem to the parcel post user, but of course the constantly 
increasing parcel post rates is also an important matter that gives 
him much concern. As has been testified to, the return to the size 
and weight limits prior to 1952 will save the Post Office Department 
on parcel post approximately $100 million per annum in operating 
cost. This would make unnecessary any increase in fourth-class 
rates at this time. 

I want to make just one comment with reference to a statement 
today that would infer that passage of Public Law 199 greatly in- 
creased the average weight of parcel post. It did not. 

Prior to 199 the average weight of parcel post was 6 pounds. The 
present average is 8 pounds. 

In my prepared statement I refer to the splitting hardship in our 
industry as regards the shipping of automotive parts. Generally 
such parts are not subject to splitting into smaller packages. [| will 
not take time, but it is obvious you cannot split a muffler into two 
pieces. Sometimes, however, auto parts can be divided. 

Take for instance, a set of 8 brake shoes for an automobile. All 8 
shoes must reach the user before one can be used. 

I am reliably informed by those of the industry that such a ship- 
ment would generally exceed the weight limits for the larger offices. 

What would probably happen to be able to send the same by parce! 
post would be for the shipper to make two or more packages for the 
original parcel that would have contained the entire set. 

One package might arrive, say, on Monday, the next one the follow- 
ing Monday or the latter part of that week. 
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My wholesaler’s retailer would have a mad customer on his hands, 
and the Post Office Department would have the expense of deliv ering 
two or three parcels, when one might have been delivered. 

I think, Mr. Chairman, in spite of the testimony that has been in- 
troduced today, that there is a good part of the additional cost to the 
Post Office Department under Public Law 199. 

Finally, I want to say a word to correct what may be sometimes a 
false impression. A first-class post office is not necessarily in a large 
city. 

I recall when I was testifying on your bill a vear ago, Mr. Chairman, 
that I especially addressed this to Senator Jordan, and called attention 
to a small town of a thousand people in North Carolina that has no 
railroad station but has a first-class post office. 

There are many of those all over the United States. First-class 
post offices can spring up in very small communities. 

Mr. Chairman, I apologize for the time I have taken. I am 
sincerely interested personally, and those I represent, in the early 
enactment of this bill. 1 hope you can get it through your committee, 
the full committee, the Senate and the House, if possible, before the 
adjournment of this session of the Congress. Thank you very much. 

Senator Monroney. Thank you, Mr. Latimer. We are sorry to 
have delayed you all day, and then to have shortened the time of 


your testimony. J appreciate your accommodating the chairman on 
this matter. 


Mr. Latimmr. It was a pleasure. 
(The prepared statement of J. Austin Latimer follows: ) 


STATEMENT OF J. AUsTIN LATIMER, WASHINGTON COUNSEL, AUTOMOTIVE SERVICE 
Inpustry AssocraTion, Cuicaco, Iu. 


My name is J. Austin Latimer; I represent the Automotive Service Industry 
Association of Chicago as their Washington counsel. It is always a pleasure for 
me to appear before the committee of which I had the honor and privilege to serve 
for 4 years as chief clerk and counsel; also it is a pleasure to support whole- 
heartedly your esteemed chairman, Senator Monroney, in his desire to give relief 
to the public, the postal service, and those who constitute the membership of the 
Automotive Service Industry Association, upwards of 3,000 members—manufac- 
turers, wholesalers, warehouse distributors, and rebuilders of all types of auto- 
motive equipment, parts, supplies, accessories, chemicals, and refinishing mate- 
rials. 

Although the independent automotive service industry is basically small 
business firms, during the past 50 years it has become one of the largest in the 
United States, taken in the aggregate. 

But is is not alone for my industry associates that I speak. Before the com- 
modity handled by our people reaches the automobile owner, it goes throught the 
hands of the ultimate distributor—the corner garage and local repair shop. 
Naturally such points of distribution are widely scattered and located in urban 
and rural communities, throughout the United States. 

Mr. Chairman, the automotive wholesaler is confronted with mounting opera- 
tional costs. These tend to eat away his gross profit. He is greatly concerned 
with all costs and must watch these carefully. This past year his attention was 
focused in Washington upon various types of remedial bills aimed at giving the 
small businessman some relief, such as corporate tax reductions, Small Business 
Administration loans, and other assists to the little fellow in business. 

All of this is familiar to the jobber who keeps informed as to what goes on in 
Washington. And he has had a keen interest in, and felt the discriminatory 
weight of, Publie Law 199 ever since the enactment of this law in late 1951. 

Mr. Chairman, you earned the undying gratitude of our industry when in 1958 
vou introduced and urged the passage of S. 3899. It was my pleasure to testify 
in behalf of that bill. We were greatly disappointed that it failed of passage last 
vear, but what was a matter of keen regret then really now appears to be a blessing 
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in disguise. Without the demise of S. 3899, we would not have 8. 1306, a bill that 
goes much more to the heart of the trouble caused by the enactme nt of the bill that 
resulted in Public Law 199. 

It is my understanding that the agency reports on 8. 1306 are favorable. This | 
ean readily understand. As far back as 1955, the distinguished Director of th: 
Budget Bureau, Mr. Stans, then speaking as Acting Postmaster General, said: 

“In view of the operational difficulties, the adverse financial consequences on 
large numbers of private citizens and small businesses, and the public confusion, 
and that dissatisfaction caused by nonuniform parcel limitations it is requested 
that your committee give consideration to the establishment of uniform weight 
and size limitations for parcel post from and to all classes of post offices.” 

Mr. Chairman, your excellent bill does that very thing. It is true that as to 
weight there will not be complete uniformity until June 30, 1960, but the fact that 
we can look forward, upon enactment of S. 1306, to early uniformity in size with a 
long, long step at once to uniformity in weight, with complete uniformity and 
restoration to the original 70-pound sight limit in 1960, warrants one in saying 
that the bill under consideration is not only needed but long past due. 

Mr. Chairman, you and your associates on the subcommittee are so familiar 
with the history of parcel post from its beginning in 1912 upon the enactment of 
Public Law 336, 62d Congress, that I shall not burden you with historical facts. 
Also you, Sen: itors Carlson and Jordan, are quite familiar with the problems that 
Public Law 199 has presented. I think I am speaking conservatively when I say 
that there has been nationwide demand for some relief. 

Mr. Chairman, your statements to the Senate, both upon the introduction of 8 
1306 and August 15 of last year with regard to 8. 3899, need no comment from m« 
except that your ringing pronouncement of the need of just the legislation em- 
braced in this bill has endeared you to our membership, scattered throughout the 
Nation, and particularly from that little garage just around the corner and at the 
rural crossroads. 

When it is considered that the relief (from a costly and onerous burden) embodied 
in 8. 1306 actually hurts no one and helps so many, it is hard to understand why 
there is any question as to the speedy passage of this bill. 

When Public Law 199 went into effect early in 1952, it replaced the single, 20- 
vear-old and generally satisfactory parcel post size-and-weight regulation with 
three differing and confusing mailing regulations. As you have said, Mr. Chair- 
man, the resulting penalty on the general public, business mailers, and the Post 
Office Department has been costly and heavy. Seven years of Publie Law 199 
provide practical proof that Railway Express, principal advocate of Public Law 199, 
has not benefited. 

Even though the splitting of packages to come within the weight and size limits 
under Public Law 199 is costly to the shipper and the Post Office Department, 
this can be done as to some commodities. I feel certain that the Post Office 
Department has or will give you some testimony to support how much can be 
saved to the Department by the passage of your bill. 

But I want to say just a few words about an industry that can do very little 
splitting of its products. So often a parcel-post shipment of an automotive part 
consists of a single part. It may or may not be above the weight limits of Public 
Law 199; it may or may not be too large under the 72-inch restriction. If it is, 
there is nothing that can be done. You just can’t cut the part into two pieces 
and expect it to work, as vou would divide a dozen shirts into two packages, if 
necessary. 

I doubt if any business man, be he among the largest in the country, would come 
before you and say that Public Law 199 has not been costly to his company. 
But these larger shippers can better stand this unnecessary added cost. But | 
am making a plea for the little fellow, whether or not he is in the industry I repre- 
sent. In this I, of course, include the individual shipper, even those who have 
no doubt said unprintable words about Public Law 199 when turned down at the 
parcel-post window during the Christmas rush and forced to return home, 
rewrap the package and make it conform by making little ones out of larger 
parcels, if that be possible. Or find another way to send the package, if that can 
be done. Senator Jordan will recall in my testimony last year I referred to a 
town in North Carolina of approximately a thousand population without a rail- 
road station or express office, yet a post office of first class. 

There are many otber small first-class post offices scattered over the country) 
which, because of the drastic railroad curtailment, have no adequate way of ship- 
ping parcels except by parcel post. And these offices are under the necessity of 

neither sending nor receiving parcels over 20 pounds or 72 inches to offices in third 
to eighth zones. 
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Although not addressing himself to this particular subject, I believe the state- 
ment of the Chief of the Bureau of Transportation of the Post Office Department, 
Assistant Postmaster General Seidle, is a strong argument for S. 1306. I quote: 

““As recent as 25 years ago the Post Office Department had available more than 
20,000 passenger mail-carrying trains with usable schedules. Today we have 
less than 3,000 * * * During the era when the railroads enjoyed pretty much 
of a monopoly on transportation there were passenger trains serving the vast 
majority of the communities in which we had post offices. Today 69 percent 
(of communities in the United States) do not have rail passenger-mail train 
service.” 

And I feel certain that there are fewer such mail trains today than when Mr. 
Seidle made this statement several years ago. 

Thus, Mr. Chairman, I close with a plea to you and members of this sub- 
committee, to Chairman Johnston and the full committee, and the Senate to act 
as quickly as possible on this much needed legislation. My deepest appreciation 
and thanks to you for your courtesy. 


Senator Monroney. | would say that any further data that the 
Railway Express Agency might like to submit in rebuttal would also 
be received, and we would appreciate their keeping us advised as to 
the progress of their negotiations for a new contract with the railroads. 

Mr. Latimer. I assume, Mr. Chairman, you would want a reason- 
able time limit on rebuttal? 


Senator Monronry. Yes, within next week. 
The committee will stand in adjournment, and we will hold the 


record open for a week for any additional rebuttal material. The 
committee is adjourned. 


(By permission of the chairman of the subcommittee, the following 
statement was submitted in rebuttal:) 


ADDITIONAL STATEMENT OF WILLIAM B. HENDERSON, ExtcutTIvVE VICE 
PRESIDENT, ParcEL Post AssocraTion, INc., WasHINGTON, D.C. 


I am appreciative of the chairman’s permission given in the June 16 hearing to 
enter these additional comments in the record. 

It is noteworthy that those testifying in opposition to S. 1306, and particularly 
the officers of Railway Express Agency, have adduced not one item of testimony 
basically differing from the unsubstantiated and subsequently disproved claims 
advanced in 1951 through which Railway Express Agency obtained the enactment 
of Public Law 199. 

As stated several times in these hearings, and on previous occasions, Public 
Law 199 was enacted in 1951 to assist Railway Express Agency in reducing its 
operating losses through diverting substantial traffic from parcel post to Railway 
Express. Public Law 199 has failed to produce such result. After almost 8 years’ 
practical experience, that fact is uncontrovertible. 

Also uncontroverted fact, entered in this and prior record, is-that Public Law 
199 has laid and is laying a heavy burden of penalty on the hundreds of thousands 
of parcel post users and on the Post Office Department. 

Thus, Public Law 199, having completely failed to achieve the purpose for which 
it was enacted, and because it is causing damage to many people everywhere, and 
to the Post Office Department, serves no useful purpose by remaining in effect. 

Railway Express Agency witnesses have stated in this hearing that the enactment 
of S. 1306 “would put the Railway Express Agency out of business.”” They state 
that continuance of Public Law 199 is essential to save Railway Express Agency. 
Railway Express Agency made the same broad and unsubstantiated claims to 
Congress to obtain Public Law 199 in 1951. Eight years of practical experience 
has fully demonstrated the emptiness of such contentions. 

Railway Express continues to lose business, continues attempting to justify its 
apparent business philosophy of “‘less and less business for more and more money.” 
Mr. Johnson, president of Railway Express, testified continuing adherence to that 
philosophy (first officially noted by ICC over 40 years ago in Docket 4198) in this 
current record and notably on page 300 of the hearing transcript. 

Railway Express witnesses again stated an obvious truth in this record, (p. 306), 
as they had in previous testimony to Congress and the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, that the major competitors of Railway Express and eroding its busi- 
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ness are motor carriers, freight forwarders, airfreight, bus operators, cartag« 
companies, United Parcel Service. Interstate Commerce Commission, in Ex 
parte 210, “Increased Express Rates and Charges, 1957” made similar notation 
and added further that another major competitor was the railroad industry itself 
through its expedited freight service. 

While these able competitors are taking business away from Railway Express, 
both parcel post and Railway Express have suffered marked decline in volume ot 
traffic since enactment of Public Law 199. From that fact and others it is patent 
that the Railway Express assertions “‘that parcel post is putting Railway Expres- 
out of business” and that the enactment of S. 1806 would doom Railway Expres~ 
Agency to extinction and its employees to loss of jobs fall considerably short of 
the realm of belief by reasonable and objective men. 

As ICC and others have officially noted, Railway Express has priced itself out 
of its markets, with service deteriorating and minimum Railway Express charges 
climbing from 93 cents to over $2 since 1951 when Public Law 199 was enacted 
By its own actions Railway Express created an economic vacuum which the rea! 
and competent competitors quickly filled, successfully and profitably, to the 
detriment of Railway Express. 

Railway Express, though subject to ICC supervision in establishing its rat 
structure, has some latitude in establishing its minimum charges. It is of som: 
passing interest to note that almost 99 percent of all parcel post shipments are 
transported at less than the Railway Express minimum charge of exceeding $2. 
Through its setting of a constantly increasing minimum charge, Railway Express 
voluntarily makes itself practically noncompetitive with other parcel carriers. 

In effect, and as ICC noted in 1956 (Docket MC 115495), Railway Express 
has set up what amounts to an embargo on small package shipments, in parts 
of the country, through establishment of unrealistically high minimum charges. 

Obviously, and contrary to Railway Express claims, parcel post is at best a 
negligible competitor of Railway Express. Certainly parcel post is no faetor of 
consequence in the decline of Railway Express operating fortunes. 

If S. 1306 was enacted, Railway Express has testified that, in its opinion, so 
much of its business would be diverted to parcel post that it would, presumably 
immediately, discharge between 4,000 and 6,000 employees. Further, and ulti- 
mately, it was stated, the company might well have to be liquidated, with 33,000 
employees losing their jobs. That same basic and unsubstantiated supposition 
was used by Railway Express to obtain Public Law 199 back in 1951. 

Eight years ago, Railway Express claimed that parcel post competition was 
the cause of 44,000 Railway Express employees losing their jobs. Actual fact 
was that the ending of the noncompetitive wartime bulge in business for Railway 
Express and the return to active competition of its real business competitors 
dropped Railway Express employment from a wartime high of 82,000 to a postwar 
and a pre-Public Law 199 point in 1951 of 44,000. Employment has further 
declined to a 1958 level of 36,000 refuting the claims of Railway Express made 
in 1951 that its business would increase if Public Law 199 was enacted. There 
is no more reason for reliance on this present Railway Express employment con- 
tention than there is for belief of its disproven claims made in 1951. 

Railway’ Express, in its testimony on 8S. 1306, implied some unworthy motive 
to parcel post users in contesting the Postmaster General’s petition to ICC for 
increased parcel post rates calculated to produce approximately $88 million addi- 
tional revenue for the Department. 

Parcel post users, through Parcel Post Association, presented to ICC substan- 
tial evidence supporting their contention that the Postmaster General is in error 
in his figures, that actually parcel post is not only now paying its way, as required 
by law, but is more than paying its way. That issue is properly placed before 
ICC for determination. On the basis of evidence presented, ICC will rule on 
whether or not the parcel post service is compensatory in its present rate schedule 
as law requires. Obviously no shadow of impropriety, such as Mr. Johnson of 
Railway Express seeks to imply, can possibly attach to parcel post users for 
engaging in that clear cut and lawful action before ICC. 

Railway Express Witness Johnson challenged my use in testimony of Railway 
Express net operating income in the years 1940 through 1958 as a benchmark 
of Railway Express operating fortunes. Use of those figures he termed “ mis- 
leading”? and ‘‘based on the deliberate refusal either to accept facts or on 
ignorance.”’ 

In making those statements, Mr. Johnson could have been either careful or 
careless in not mentioning the frame of context in which these Railway Express 
figures were used by me in testimony. 
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So it may be clear that the Railway Express operating figures were properly 
and honorably used by me to depict, in understandable form, the decline in 
Railway Express operations over the 19-year period, the record should include 
this reiteration of that part of my testimony: 

“First, the (Railway Express) contention that Public Law 199 would sub- 
stantially mend the business fortunes of Railway Express. As a benchmark 
indieator of Railway Express operating fortunes, we’ll use Railway Express net 
operating income from its reports filed with the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion. Chart A shows how Railway Express plunged from $1,436,571 black-ink 
in 1950 to a 1958 red-ink deficit of $1,426,276. Comparing these 2 years, that’s 
a drop of $2,862,847. 

‘Perhaps Railway Express may insist to you, as its counsel did to the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission that the official figures Railway Express files with 
ICC are ‘totally meaningless’—‘don’t mean a thing in the world’—beecause Rail- 
way Express accounting is ‘completely different’ and its figures require a quite 
different interpretation from those of normal business to which you and I are 
accustomed. 

“Railway Express counsel thus gave caution that one should not prudently 
rely on official Railway Express data without the guidance of special Railway 
Express ‘interpretation.’ Railway Express accounting apparently is a strange 
land where white may be made to appear black or any intermediate shade of 
gray. But you and I must use the logic and experience gained in working with 
normal business. We must take the official Railway Express figures for what 
they appear to be worth.” 

There are other statements in the testimony of Railway Express witnesses to 
the committee which may be properly termed misleading. Example: Witness 
Johnson (transeript p. 274): 

“There are about 3,750 first-class post offices and they are the only ones affected 
by this bill, Now Railway Express Agency has about 12,500 offices and we 
provide adequate service to the first-class post offices.” 

And again (p. 274): “Senator, I ean only say to you there is no shortage of 
express agency service at first-class post offices. We have nearly four times as 
many Offices as there are first-class post offices.” 

Undeniable fact is that numerous communities throughout the country having 
first-class post offices do not have Railway Express service. 

Though other misleading statements in the Railway Express testimony might 
well and properly be brought to the committee’s attention in this additional com- 
ment, the foregoing may be sufficiently illustrative to be helpful in the committee’s 
consideration of S. 1306. 


(Whereupon, at 4:10 p.m., the committee adjourned.) 
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APPENDIX 


(By direction of the chairman, the following statements and com- 
munications were ordered to be placed in the record:) 


ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN RAILROADs, 
Washington, D.C., June 16, 1959. 
Hon, A. S. Mike MoNRONEY, 
Chairman, Post Office Subcommittee, 
Committee on Post Office and Civil Service, 
U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR Monroney: In connection with the hearings before your sub- 
committee on §. 1306 it is respectfully requested that the following comments be 
considered by the subcommittee and that this letter be made a part of the record 
of these hearings. 

As the committee knows the Railway Express Agency, wholly owned by the 
railroads, is faced with the critical situation in which it is literally fighting for its 
life. One large railroad has already given notice of withdrawal from the express 
agency and enactment at this time of legislation such as S. 1306 might cause 
additional railroads to withdraw from the agency. This in turn could lead to, if 
not force, the complete abandonment of that business. 

The express agency’s board of directors, realizing the importance of express 
service to the business community, has considered various proposals designed to 
preserve this vital service, such as sale of the agency to an outside organization, 
a reorganization of the agency, or combinations of both. Each of these plans 
would include a thorough revamping and modernization of the agency directed 
toward reductions in cost of operations, increases in efficiency, and better service 
to the users. In any event, a revised contract between the agency and the rail- 
roads will in all probability be necessary. The situation is most complex and we 
sincerely hope that Congress will not further introduce additional complications 
by changes such as those proposed in 8S. 1306. 

I am sure that neither this committee, the Congress, nor the administration 
desires to create Government competition with private industry by requiring 
the Post Office Department to handle shipments of the weight and size proposed 
in S. 1306 in direct competition with a private enterprise such as the express 
agency. 

Competition between a Government agency and a private industry is bad 
enough even if on equal terms but worse in this instance since the parcel post 
service does not now pay its full way and consequently must be subsidized by 
the taxpayers. Costs upon which parcel post rates are based include nothing for 
the space occupied in Government-owned buildings or for the cost of maintenance 
of these buildings; nothing for payments on account of injuries to employees or 
for unemployment compensation; and nothing for the use of motor vehicles bor- 
rowed from other Governmental agencies. Neither are there any costs included 
for such taxes as property, excise, gross receipts, or income. All costs such as 
these must be paid by private business. 

At the hearings on S$. 1306 on April 20 Deputy Assistant Postmaster General 
Bert B. Barnes testified that the Post Office Department was immediately begin- 
ning a study to determine the maximum practical size and weight for parcels to 
be handled in the parcel post service. Before any change is made in the matter 
of parcel post sizes and weights, the results of this investigation by the Post Office 
Department should be available to your committee. Hasty action without this 
information might easily disrupt not only express service but also parcel post 
service. 

Two points of great importance were brought out by Mr. Barnes, first with 
respect to post office equipment, and second with respect to post office employees. 
Mr. Barnes expressed doubt about the ability of the Department’s mechanical 
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and electronie equipment to handle parcels of increased size and weight. This 
equipment is installed in the larger post offices where the proposed increase in 
the size and weight limitations on parcels would immediately be felt to the greatest 
extent. The Department’s study should produce data which will indieate the 
maximum size and weight of parcels which can be most efficiently and effectively 
handled by parcel post without adversely affecting the service or inflicting undue 
hardship and physical injury on the postal employees. The results of this study 
should be available to your committee before action is taken that would lead to 
the repeal of Public Law 199. 

I cannot emphasize too strongly that premature and unwise changes in the law 
governing the sizes and weights of parcel post packages could very well mean the 
elimination of the private Railway Express Ageney with the resulting loss of this 
service so important to many businesses and individuals throughout the United 
States. Furthermore, unwise changes would most certainly have a serious effect 
upon the Post Office Department snd the parcel post service which cannot be 
disregarded. 

For these reasons I urge that this subcommittee refrain at this time from making 
hasty recommendations that would be harmful to the businesses and individuals 
of this country by reason of the adverse effeets upon both the Railway Express 
Agency and the Post Office Department. . 

Very truly yours, 
ID. P. Loomis, President. 


StaTEMENT or C. E. Huntiey, SECRETARY-TREASURER, THE AMERICAN SHort 
LINE RAILROAD ASSOCIATION 


My name is C. E. Huntley. I am secretary-treasurer of the Ameriean Short 
Line Railroad Association, with offices at 2000 Massachusetts Avenue NW., 
Washington 6, D.C. This statement is being presented on behalf of the associ- 
ation and the railroads which comprise its membership. 

The association is a voluntary, nonprofit organization of 278 common carriers 
by railroad, operating in 44 States and the District of Columbia. In 1957 these 
railroads operated 17,901 miles of road, employed 65,936 persons, paid approxi- 
mately $358 million to employees as compensation and had an investment in 
excess of $1.9 billion. They paid approximately $90 million in taxes, not inelud- 
ing transportation excise taxes. 

Generally speaking, the term ‘short line railroad’? embraces all line-haul and 
switching and terminal carriers of class II having annual operating revenues of 
less than $3 million. There is no official designation of a short line railroad but, 
by rule of thumb or curbstone opinion the Interstate Commerce Commission has 
treated railroads up to 100 miles in length as short line railroads. 

A majority of short line railroads constructed in this country were pioneers in 
the development of the areas served. They were first financed and constructed 
by the people of towns and cities primarily to widen their markets and tap large 
areas of raw commodity supplies, increase land values and, as the population 
increased, to enjoin the political, social, and economic needs of the country. But 
for them, only a part of our presently developed mine, forest, and agricultural 
resources would have been possible. In addition to the transportation of purely 
local or regional traffic, the short line railroads play a major role in originating 
and delivering traffic to and terminating traffic from the large railroad systems. 
Today, no railroad, however large or small, can be sustained or long continued 
in existence by the traffic it originates or terminates on its own lines. 

The Federal Coordinator of Transportation, ‘‘Report on Short Line Railroads”, 
page 2, states: 

“While taken as a whole, they (the short lines) represent only a small percentage 
of the railroad plant of the country, many of them are of considerable importance. 
All are common carriers and all must be considered and evaluated in any sound 
plans for the future of the railroad industry and for the promotion of a trans- 
portation system best suited to the needs of the country.” 

Economic necessities bind together the short and long railroads. Any traffic 
lost or diverted from the short tlines is at best most difficult to replace if, indeed, 
it can be replaced at all. Such diversion or loss causes a reduction in employ- 
ment where it is most needed and creates serious financial problems. Further- 
more, traffic diverted or lost to the short line railroads has an adverse effect 
upon the employment, cost of operation, earning power and financial stability 
of the trunklines. 
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At the 40th annual meeting of the members of this association held June 23, 
1953, at Atlantic City, N.J., the members adopted resolutions against Govern- 
ment competition with private enterprise in the field of transportation and in 
favor of a Government policy of fair and equal treatment of all types of carriers 
It is pursuant to these resslutions that this association and its members oppose 
any legislative action which would broaden the present role of the Government 
parcel post service in the transportation field. 

As the majority of members of this association are representative of small 
business in the railroad industry, the harmful effects of Government promotional 
policies and Government competition can be most serious. On the other hand, 
they can benefit from constructive governmental policies and legislition. In 
1951, the members of this association which were parties to the Standard Express 
Operations Agreement received from the Railway Express Agency approximately 
$2,527,000 as compensation for transporting express. In 1952, these receipts 
increased to $4,043,000—an increase of 59.9 percent over the 1951 figure. There 
can be little doubt but that this increase was due substantially to the fact that 
under Publie Law 199, which took effect at the beginning of 1952, the Government 
withdrew in part from competition with privately owned carriers of express and 
freight. It is our opinion that the reentry of the Government into this expre 3s 
and less-than-carload lot freight business to the same extent as prior to 1952 
an invasion of private enterprise which would adversely affect our member line 
express revenues. 

This would not be the only adverse effect of such Government action. Asa 
rule, the short line railroads are able to handle mail and express only because 
they can combine the two services into one operation. All railroads, ineluding 
the short lines, have elready suffered financially by the Post Office Department 
diversion of its mail to star routes and highway post offices as shown by the 
following table: ! 





1952 1957 


Carriers | | | 
Revenue | Percent of | Revenue | Percent of 
(millions) | total (millions) total 


Star route, highway — offices 
Short haul truck ; 
Railroad 

Airline 











| Subsidy payments excluded. 


Furthermore, a considerable part of the mail service left to the short line 
railroads is being carried at low rates established by being told by the Post Office 
Department that if they want to continue their contracts they must meet the 
rates offered by some private trucker—often one of questionable dependence or 
permanence. Any legislative action by the Congress that would enable the Post 
Office Department to divert newly acquired express and less-than-carload lot 
freight business would not only hurt the common earrier short lines financially 
and employmentwise, but might force them to give up their remaining express 
and mail service. The Post Office Department would then be in position to 
contend that the transfer of this mail service to some other form of transportation 
was due to the withdrawal of railroad service. 

The foregoing is not idle supposition for the main purpose of 8.1306 is to 
increase the parcel post business of the Post Office Department by increasing the 
size and weights of the packages it may handle. 

The members of the Senate Post Office and Civil Service Committee do not 
need to be reminded that only a cursory examination of the legislative history 
and repeated hearings on parcel post over the years in both the Senate and the 
House supports the conclusion that it was never intended that Government par- 
cel post service compete with taxpaying express and less-than-carload lot freight 
common earriers at below cost, taxpayer subsidized rates for the benefit of large 
commercial firms and business combines. The contrary would be exactly the 
result of the passage of S. 1306. The fact is that Congress itself never had 


1 Cost Ascertainment Report 1952, U.S. Post Office Department. 
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increased the size and 11-pound weight limit as originally established in 1912. 
The subsequent increase to 70 pounds by 1931 came entirely through Post Office 
administrative action. The only congressional action ever taken on size and 
weight limits since 1912 was that taken in 1951 by the 82d Congress, when, to 
stop parcel post losses and get the Government at least part way out of com- 
petition with private enterprise, it passed Public Law 199. 

Probably four-fifths of all parcel post packages handled represent commercial 
shipments—those of manufacturers, mail order houses, wholesalers, jobbers and 
business combines—in and ‘between urban centers. The obvious purpose of 
S. 1306 is to increase the size and weight limits of packages in order to expand 
parcel post service between first class post offices in urban centers already supplied 
with large-size package facilities via express and other modes of transportation. 
The bulk of parcel post shipments is no longer to or from rural areas. 

In House Report No. 1006, dated September 24, 1951, page 3, it was stated: 

“Tt was testified before the committee that approximately 93 percent of all 
parcels moving through the mail are sent by patrons of first-class post offices. 
There are approximately 2,500 first-class post offices which post offices each have 
gross receipts in excess of $40,000 a year.” 

However, some proponents of the repeal of Public Law 199 would have one 
believe that Pubiic Law 199 took something away from the farms, small towns 
and rural areas. No rural routes were affected by the passage of Public Law 199 
and the farms, small towns and rural areas continue to be served without a 
reduction in the size and weight of parcel post packages. They still can receive 
70-pound packages with the maximum size limit of 100 inches, length and girth 
combined by parcel post under Public Law 199. 

One thing certain to happen is if 8. 1306 is passed increasing the size and weight 
of parcel post packages a lot of local businesses and small town merchants all 
over this country are going to suffer financially. They are the ones who pay 
local taxes, employ local people and support the local charities and the local 
chamber of commerce. It would be most difficult to find reasons to support 
legislation that will sacrifice their future for the benefit of large commercial users 
that have too long enjoyed the advantage of bypassing these local merchants at 
taxpayer-subsidized rates. The proponents of the repeal of Public Law 199 are 
the same ones who consistently appear before the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission in opposition to an increase in parcel post rates. 

The Post Office Department has not yet demonstrated that it can handle 
efficiently and economically the parcel post business it presently handles. How- 
ever, it has been shown time and again that under legislation existing prior to 
Public Law 199, the diversion of heavy commercial type packages from express 
to parcel post not only overtaxed post office facilities but the increased handling 
costs adding to the already huge annual fourth-class mail deficits. There is no 
reason to believe that the same thing will not happen if 8. 1306 becomes law. 

On this point, House Report No. 1006, dated September 24, 1951, page 3, stated 
with reference to its consideration of S. 1335: 

“The legislation will be advantageous to the Post Office Department and will 
represent a savings by eliminating the handling of heavy and bulky parcels. The 
large packages that must be handled outside of mail packs occupy a large amount 
of space in post offices needed to process first-class mail. They also require special 
handling since they are not adaptable to the parcel post slides and other me- 
chanical equipment installed in the post offices. In addition, these large heavy 
parcels crush smaller parcels passing through the mail, causing an excessive cost 
in rewrapping and damage.” 

Over the past several years in annual reports, in letters to Government officials, 
in appearances before various congressional committees and statements to the 
press, the Postmaster General has made it plain that present post office facilities— 
to handle present size and weight packages—were inefficient, inadequate, and 
‘“* * * in some major cities, facilities are so inadequate that mail is being sorted 
on the sidewalks, rain or shine. In many more, mail is being handled on outside 
platforms or in alleys. Platforms and driveways are inadequate to accommodate 
modern trucks.”’ 2 

Further, on February 9, 1959, in his report to the subcommittee of the House 
Committee on Appropriations relating to 1960 Post Office Department appro- 
priations, Postmaster General Summerfield stated: 

“With a 31 percent increase in population and a 131 percent increase in mail 
volume in the past 20 years, we have simply outgrown the facilities available in 


os Postmaster General—before Senate subcommittee considering the postal rates bill H.R. 5836, Feb. 12 
£58, 
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many communities. Surveys have indicated that approximately 2,500 federally 
owned and 12,000 leased post office buildings need to be either remodeled or 
replaced, and provided with modern equipment.” 

Youu this is why it still too-frequently takes a first class letter mailed in 
Washington on Thursday to reach its destination in Washington on Saturday 
and business mail that should reach a business office between 8:30—-9 a.m., is 
delivered at 10:37 a.m. Until the post office has demonstrated that it can handle 
efficiently and economically first class and other classes of mail it should not be 
permitted to expand its parcel post service to include express and less-than-carload 
lot type packages. 

Senate Report No. 1039,3 October 19, 1951, page 54, states: 

“The decline in the volume and revenue of railway express is due to the sub- 
sidized parcel post service of the Post Office Department * * *. The diversion 
of traffic from railway express service, as a result of noncompensatory parcel post 
rates, has a double-barreled effect on railroad revenues. Because of inadequate 
mail rates, the railroads not only sustain a loss on the operations of the Railway 
Express Age ney, but also on their traffie which is diverted.’ 

“In the opinion of the subcommittee there is no justification for the action of 
the Government in subsidizing its own parcel post service in competition with 
private railway express service.” 

Thus, we seem to be in pretty good company when we voice our ob meets yn tO 
Government competition with private industry —particul: rly where private 
industry can and does perform. S. 1306 will not lessen or reduce Ger ‘rnment 
competition—its effect is to increase it. 

We are concerned over recent rumors that the urge to put the Post Office further 
into the express and less-than-carload lot freight business might be related to the 
expansion of an aircargo system using the expanded parcel post as a primer. If 
such should be the case we believe it would be contrary to the intent and pur; 
of the stated and recognized national transportation poliev, and objectionable 
from the standpoint of the national defense. 

We are oppose -d to any legislation that constitutes an encroachment of Gov rn- 
ment on private business and its inherent right to conduct its business without 
Government interference beyond necessary regulation in the public interest. We 
object to paving taxes to help subsidize any Government- ennai ‘d competition. 

We are not alone in taking such a position. Senate Report No. 1039,‘ October 
19, 1957, page 54 states: 

“A subsidized Government transportation service in competition with a non- 
subsidized private service cannot be squared with the declared national trans- 
portation policy. In addition, the deficit which stem from the railway express 
service has the same harmful effect as other types of passenger train deficits.” 

On the question of national defense the railroads have time and again demon- 
strated their value as an agency of the national defense. The history of what the 
railroads have accomplished in wartime is too well known to be repeated here. 
All we need do is remember it. 

We believe the members of this committee, in the interest of national defense, 
the national economy and in a spirit of fair play and justice, will recognize the 
validity of our objections to the passage of 8. 1306. 


TRANSPORTATION ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA, 
Washington, D.C., April 17, 195 
Hon. A. S. MrkeE MonRoneEYy, 
Chairman, Post Office Subcommittee, 
Senate Post Office and Civil Service Committee, 
U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 

My Dear Senator Monroney: The Transportation Association of America 
is very much interested in the extent of operations of the Federal Governiment in 
the commercial transport field, as set forth in the following policy statement: 

“It should be the policy of the Congress that the U.S. Government should noi 
engage in any for-hire transport services where adequate privately owned trans- 
portation facilities of any type are or ean be made readily avail: able; or, to the 
extent consistent with national security requirements, engage in any transporta- 

3 Progress Report of the Senate Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce by its Domestic Land 
and Water Transportation Subcommittee pursuant to S. Res. 50. 


4 Progress Report of the Senate Committee on Intersti ate and Foreign Commerce by its Domestic Land 
and Water Transportation Subcommittee pursuant to S. Res. 50. 
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tion of persons or property which privately owned carriers are fit, willing, and abk 
to perform.”’ 

As a general principle, the above statement of policy, we believe, should apply 
to parcel post. While it may be necessary to have a reasonable parcel posi 
system, we feel strongly that any such operations should be made to charge rates 
that pay their full costs, including direct and indirect costs. This is brought out 
in another TAA policy statement, which reads as follows: 

‘Parcel post rates shall be adequate to cover all costs of the service, and the 
annual parcel post ascertainment reports of the Post Office Department shall 
include all costs properly attributable to parcel post service. At periodic intervals 
the Interstate Commerce Commission shall prescribe such parcel post rates and 
practices as are necessary to put parcel post service on a self-supporting basis.”’ 

S. 1306, the bill now being heard by your subeommittee, would increase the 
size of parcel post packages moving between first-class post offices from 72 to 
100 inches in combined girth and length, and, after June 30, 1960, the maximum 
weight to 70 pounds. 

Without taking any position on specifie size and weight limits to apply to parce! 
post service, we urge that the subcommittee not approve S. 1306 because we 
believe it would permit an undue extension of Government competition into an 
area where commercial carriers are willing and able to provide the service. The 
resulting unfair, below-cost Government competition would prove, we believe, 
to be very harmful to such commercial carriers. 

TAA, for your information, is a nonprofit research and educational organization 
that devotes its efforts to the development and implementation of sound national 
policies that will assure the Nation of a strong transportation system under 
private ownership and operation. It is made up of users of all types, investors 
and carriers of all modes, all of whom work cooperatively in an effort to carry 
out the above basic objective. 

Sincerely, 
Harotp HAMMOND, 
Executive Vice President. 


STATEMENT OF THE NATIONAL INDUSTRIAL TRAFFIC LEAGUE, 
Wixtuiam H. Ort, PRESIDENT 


8. 1306 would amend the provisions of Public Law No. 199, restricting the size 
and weight limits on parcel post shipments between first-class offices. This law 
has been an increasing burden upon the commerce of our country and has resulted 
in a considerable decrease in the amount of high unit revenue parcel post which 
was the cause of a serious decline in postal revenues. 

The National Industrial Traffic League is a national organization of those 
directly and individually engaged in the shipment and receipt of commodities; 
its membership also includes chambers of commerce, boards of trade, and similar 
commercial organizations whose members likewise have a substantial and con- 
tinuing interest in traffic and transportation matters. The league’s membership 
is drawn from all parts of the United States and represents practically every line 
of industrial and commercial activity. The members make use of all the different 
types of transportation agencies, including the mail service; their interest in that 
service is primarily in its function as an agency for the transportation of mer- 
chandise rather than in the handling of other matter which moves through the 
mails. 

The postal service committee of the league is made up of representatives of 
those members who have a direct and substantial interest in the mail service. 
It has followed and considered the subject matter of parcel post size and weight 
limits (as well as other postal service subjects) over a substantial period and its 
recommendations have been approved repeatedly by the general membership of 
the league. 

Parcel post was established by Congress on January 1, 1913, to provide a fast, 
economical, and universal package delivery service to all persons in the United 
States regardless whether the addressees were located in a metropolitan center or 
on a rural or star route. There was no universal service of this type in effect at 
that time and there is not a comparable service in effect today. 

The Post Office Department serves over 41,000 post offices and over 32,000 rural 
and star routes compared to Railway Express service to approximately 22,000 
offices of which approximately 5,000 have delivery service only within city limits. 

The law establishing parcel post service provided that the revenues from the 
service should be sufficient to cover the expenses incurred. Additional legislation 
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in 1925 and again in 1950 directed the Postmaster General to reform the classifi- 
cation, size, weight, zones, or rates of fourth-class mail (parcel post) with the ap- 
proval of the Interstate Commerce Commission to obtain sufficient revenues or 
io increase the value of this service to the public. These changes may also be 
made by congressional action. The most recent rate changes were made on Jan- 
uary 1, 1949, October 1, 1951, and October 1, 1953, for a cumulative inerease of 
120 percent, which was considered adequate revenue to cover costs by both the 
Post Office Department and the Interstate Commerce Commission. 

While there are many differences of poinion on the costs properly allocated to 
parcel post, all responsible groups of mailers support the principle that parcel post 
service should be self-sustaining and there is no organized opposition to justified 
inereases in parcel post rates. 

The subject for consideration is Public Law 199 (65 Stat. 610; 39 U.S.C. 240a) 
which restricts the size and weight limits on parcel post shipments between first- 
class post offices (usually towns of 3,000 or more population) and 8. 1306 or similar 
proposed legislation which would remove the present restriction. 

The original law effective January 1, 1913, established a size limit of 72 inches 
in length and girth combined and a weight limit of 11 pounds to all offices in all 
zones. 

Within 1 vear or on January 1, 1914, the weight limit was increased to 50 pounds 
in zones 1 and 2 and 20 pounds to all other zones. 

Within 1 year and 7 months or on July 19, 1915, the size limit was increased to 
S4 inches to all offices in all zones. 

As a result of insistent public demand the size and weight limits were increased 
to 100 inches and 70 pounds to all offices in all zones on August 1, 1931, have been 
in effect for over 20 vears, and are in effect today except for the restriction on 
mailings between first-class offices which limit such mailings to 72 inches to all 


72 


zones and 40 pounds to zones | and 2 and 20 pounds to zones 3 to 8. 

During the past 20 years, the distribution of merehandise has adjusted to 
principles of smaller and fresher inventories, rapid turnover, and expedited 
transportation service. In this economy parcel post has a very important place 
due to the constantly increasing minimum charges on small shipments by express, 
motor, and rail freight. The restriction on size and weight limits of parcel post 


shipments between important distribution centers is an added handicap to the 
economical distribution of merchandise which should not be imposed for the 
benefit of any special interest. 

The Railway Express Agency and other carriers have demonstrated rather 
conclusively their inability to provide a transportation service on small package 
shipments except by the assessment of extremely high charges based upon mini- 
mum weights which are considerably greater than the average parcel post ship- 
ment. This creates a void in the overall transportation picture in that there is no 
place for the economical distribution of small packages except in the parcel post 
service. 

As an example, a 20-pound package from Indianapolis to Philadelphia costs 
$1.56 via parcel post. If parcel post shipment was not limited by Publie Law 
199, a 21-pound parcel would cost $1.62. Instead the 21-pound package must be 
shipped via Railway Express at a cost of $3.96, an additional cost of 144 percent. 
Also, if the receiver happens to live in a suburb which receives its mail through a 
branch or station of the Philadelphia post office and is outside the delivery limits 
of the Railway Express Ageney, he will have to go to the express station and pick 
up his package in addition to paying the higher charge. 

It might be further stated here that the 2l-pound charge of $1.62 from In- 
dianapolis to Philadelphia, which cannot be applied under Public Law 199, was 
approved by the Post Office Department and by the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission on June 10, 1953, and is in the seale which became effective October 1, 
1953, as equivalent to the cost of rendering the service involved in compliance 
with the original law which established parcel post service. 

Publie Law No. 199 is in contravention of the principle set forth in the Inter- 
state Commerce Act which reads in part as follows: 

“* * * that it shall be unlawful for any common carrier engaged in interstate 
or foreign commerce to make, give, or cause any undue or unreasonable preference, 
or to subject any person, locality, district, or territory to any unjust discrimina- 
tion or any undue or unreasonable prejudice or disadvantage in any respect 
whatsoever.” 

shipper in Indianapolis may ship 40 pounds via parcel post to Chicago, 
Louisville, or Cincinnati which are in the second postal zone, but he may ship only 
20 pounds via parcel post to Cleveland or Detroit because they are in the third 
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postal zone. All these cities are first-class post offices, so the receivers in Louisville 
or Cincinnati are given unreasonable preference and receivers at Cleveland and 
Detroit are subject to unjust discrimination. A receiver at a first-class office is 
also the subject of undue prejudice in comparison with a competitor located at an 
office which is not a first-class office. He may receive only a 20-pound or 40- 
pound shipment while his competitor only a short distance away may receive up 
to 70 pounds. 

Since parcel post is an established universal package delivery service which is 
not provided by any other method of transportation, it is not a question of Govern- 
ment competition with private industry but a question of equity to millions of 
persons and an unknown number of business firms located in cities of 3,000 or more 
population. 

We respectfully urge the approval of 8. 1306 which would eliminate this dis- 
crimination and restore much needed revenue to the Post Office Department 
Unless S. 1306 is passed early in this session, it is quite likely that parcel post 
rates will be drastically increased under effective legislation which requires 
certification by the Postmaster General that revenues have been sufficient to pay 
the cost of service, or that a request for approval of increased rates has been filed 
with the Interstate Commerce Commission. As the rates go higher, it becomes 
more and more difficult to balance revenues against costs since the volume shipped 
is less and less. 


STATEMENT OF RayMonD MutLuapy, ON BEHALF OF THE NEW JERSEY INDUSTRIAI 
TraFric LEAGUE 


Mr. Chairman, my name is Raymond Mullady, representing the New Jersey 
Industrial Traffic League comprising over 180 members in the State of New 
Jersey and New York situated in cites of first class post offices who are mailers and 
receivers of fourth class (parcel post) mail. 

We highly support and recommend the adoption of Senate Bill S. 1306 to 
establish and bring uniformity of fourth class (pareel post) and bring back and 
stabilize the postal service. 

It is highly desirable that the post office regulations be simplified in order that 

it may be more easily understood and applied by personnel and the general 
public, and permit the conduct of the postal service in the most efficient manner 
Dossible. 
PF Prior to the present setup the mailers of parcel post have been accustomed to th« 
weight limit of 70 pounds with a size limit of 100 inches in length and girth com- 
bined. 5S. 1306 will take the post office out of the horse and buggy days we 
now have. 

Have you ever been in a packing and shipping department to oberve its opera- 
tion? If not, try to visualize the confusion that now exists when orders that are 
of various weights and sizes are on the packing table ready to be packed. The 
first question the packer would ask is, ‘‘What zone is this order going to, and 
will I have to reckon with the crazy postal regulation, which a Philadelphia lawyer 
does not understand.’’ Guesses would have to be made haphazardly. It cannot 
be done in an efficient manner. Suppose a packer has a parcel going to the third 
zone and then sizes up the order to be a little less than 20 pounds. He then packs 
the order, and when it reaches the parcel post weighing scale, the man weighing 
and rating the parcel finds it weighs 20% pounds, which exceeds the weight limit 
for the third to the eighth zone, then the parcel will have to go back to the packing 
table to be repacked into 2 parcels. The man at the weighing scale lets the 20! 
pounds go for 20 pounds. It then puts the burden on the post office employee 
who might take a chance and have the parcel go through without detection. Have 
received many a parcel overweight come in without detection. Now visualize the 
confusion at the post office where hundreds of such parcels are received daily. 
If the post office employee detects the wrong weight, that means a piling up of such 
parcels and creates additional work to straighten out errors of overweight parcels. 
What a job when thousands of parcels are passing through the post office between 
the hours of 4 and 6 in the evening rush period. 

The above ‘illustrates the present parcel post regulations, now a “two way 
split” in the eight zones, that caused confusion to the postal employee and the 
general public. 

Present regulations permit the mailing of parcel post up to 70 pounds and 
100 inches in length and girth combined, to second-, third-, and fourth-class post 
offices. Why the discrimination to mailers situated in first-class post offices? 
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Was this a move by interests to get large mailers to circumvent the post office 
regulation, by mailing at other than first-class post offices? 

There are some 8,000 first-class post offices to which the two-way spread limit 
applies, while 34,000 second-, third-, fourth-cless post offices, 3,200 rural and 
11,000 star routes are exempted or not affected by the two-way spread. This 
is not confusion, but chaos in the sense of disorganization. 

Mailers are restricted to a low-weight limit at present, and are forced to send 
them by other means of transportation at much higher charges. Do you know 
that the present restrictions to those in first-class post offices in the two-way 
weight spread, that some 400 of the 8,000 cities affected do not have an express 
office of other than the postal service? These people living in these 400 commu- 
nities have to go from 3 to 128 miles for their parcels because of present weight 
restrictions applying to first-class post offices. 

Gentlemen, present regulations have reduced the volume of parcel post mail, 
cut down post office revenue, and reduced post office personnel. The opponents 
by statistics have not shown any increase since public law went into effect. 

From the foregoing, it must be readily apparent, that the statement, respect- 
fully submitted to the honorable Senate—the imperative necessity of maintain- 
ing a 70-pound weight limit! and a 100 inches in length and girth combined 
throughout the eight zones in the domestie postal service; also, the interest of 
the postal service, industry, and the general public will be served to the utmost 
as decreed by the objects as laid down by the Constitution, that no diserimina- 
tion shall exist in our laws. Thank you. 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF SMALL BUSINESS, 
New Orleans, La., April 20, 1959. 


SENATOR OLIN D. JOHNSTON, 
Chairman, Senate Post Office and Civil Service Committee, Washington, D.C. 
DEAR SENATOR JOHNSTON: Since January 1, 1952, Public Law 199 has been 
effectively harassing small parcel post users in the Nation. Every vear substantial 
evidence has been presented at hearings before the committees of Congress, to 


the effect that Public Law 199 should be amended to bring about a standardiza- 
tion in the size and weight limitations on fourth-class (parcel post) mail. 

In June of last vear I presented what has been termed a strong statement in 
opposition to Public Law 199. hat statement was dated June 23, 1958 and was 
in support of Senate bill S. 3899, introduced by the same courageous Senator, 
A. 8. Mike Monroney, who has come forward this vear und introduced Senate 
bill 1306. 

I want to take this opportunity to congratulate Senator Monroney on his 
renewal of the annual battle to have Public Law 199 amended to rid, ‘‘confusion, 
congestion, expense and loss of business from the already overly regimented small 
business and individual parcel post users in the Nation.” 

The American Association of Small Business, Inc. this year goes on record as 
favoring the approval of Senate bill 1306. Our stand is just as strong for the 
amendment of Public Law 199 this year as it has always been over the many years 
we have been battling for relief. 

If you care to do so you may refer to my testimony dated June 23, 1958 in 
support of Senate bill 3899, which was being considered by vour committee at 
that time. 

It may have come to your attention, but I should like to take this opportunity 
to mention that it has appeared in the public press to the effect that many rail- 
roads in our country are now finding it too expensive to cooperate with the 
tailway Express and they have decided not to renew the contract when it expires. 

Now, if even the rajlroads cannot live with their own Railway Express how can 
you expect the citizens of the United States to do so? 

Once again I appeal to you, gentlemen of the committee, to approve Senate bill 
1306 and give the citizens of our Nation a break by furnishing them a standard 
parcel post service throughout the country. 

A reply to this communication, expressing your reaction will be very much 
appreciated. 

I send you and the members of vour staff all good wishes and look forward to 
seeing you the next time I am in Washington. 

Yours for keeping small business in business. 

Very sincerely, 
J. D. HENDERSON, 
National Managing Director. 


50 pounds until June 30, 1960—70 pounds thereafte: . 
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Cuicaao, Inu., April 19, 1949 
Senator A. S. Mike Monroney, 
Chairman, Post Office Subcommittee, 
Senale Office Building, Washington, D.C.: 


Please enter following objections to Public Law 199 into hearing record. Said 
law proven undemocratic and discriminatory. (1) Favors special group wit) 
better parcel post service based on accident of postal address. (2) Squeezes 
small businesses with unnecessary increased operating costs; namely shipment. of 
inexpensive items in two and three packages. (3) Decreased revenue to Post 
Office verified by records. Our company has spent 25 percent less on parce! 
post since 199 became law. Wish to go on record in support of S. 1306 which 
we feel will remedy above disastrous effect of Public Law 199. As executive 
vice president of small business and as a member of the great middle class, | 
ask you to give us the opportunity to exist, to continue to operate our ow: 
individual enterprise, our investments, not only in money, but blood and swex! 
and tears. Don’t squeeze us, don’t push us out of our own small business o1 
force us to be absorbed as nonentities in big business. 


ELEANOR B. Ross, 
Vice President, Elron, Inc. 


STATEMENT OF RopertT W. Yorvy, MANaceR, Loca CarTaGeE Nationa 
CONFERENCE 


This statement is submitted on behalf of the local and short-haul motor carrie: 
industry by Robert W. Yordy, manager, Local Cartage National Conference 
1424 Sixteenth Street NW., Washington, D.C. The Local Cartage Nationa! 
Conference is one of 12 conferences, representing national segments of the truckin: 
industry, affiliated with the American Trucking Associations, Ine. 

The local and short-haul trucking industry, for reasons hereinafter cited, i- 
unalterably opposed to 8. 1306 calling for increases in the current size and weigh 
limitations on parcel post as established under Public Law 199, which are 40 
pounds and 72 inches for zones 1 and 2, and 20 pounds and 72 inches betwee: 
zones 3 aiid 8. §$. 1306 proposes the relaxation of these sizes and weight limit 
to 100 inches in girth and length combined and 70 pounds to all zones from 1 to § 

The local and short-haul motor carrier industry is made up of thousands of 
small businessmen (over 200,000 by count of wartime Government agencies), 
generally operating fewer than five trucks and performing a multitude of ac 
cessorial transportation services. As common or contract motor carriers Operating 
within our cities and their immediate commercial areas, local truckers perforn 
the basic, and perhaps most important function of transportation—assembling 
and distribution of shipments, including such services as pickup and delivery 
for line haul earriers (motor, rail, air); retail and commercial parcel delivery 
consolidation and distribution of small packages; general cartage; and numerous 
other terminal area services. 

Our segment of the motor earrier industry for some time has been keenly awars 
of, and much concerned over, continuous efforts by certain groups who selfishly 
seek repeal and/or change in Public Law 199 for their own benefit and at th: 
taxpayers’ expense. As a matter of fact, the Local Cartage National Conference. 
at its 13th Annual Convention duly assembled in New Orleans, La., May 4, 
1956, unanimously adopted a resolution (copies of which were sent to all Member- 
of Congress) urging the Congress to: 

(a) “Preserve Public Law 199, 82d Congress,’ and 

(b) “To continue to give active consideration to measures * * * which 
will further remove Government from unnecessary, unhealthy, and unfair 
competition with private transportation business,’’ and 

(c) “Enact into law measures * * * which would implement the recom- 
mendation of the Hoover Commission to eliminate parcel post subsidies by 
requiring and authorizing the Postmaster General to seek parcel post rates 
adquate to cover all direct and indirect costs.” 

With particular reference to S. 1306, and parcel post in general, the local and 
short-haul trucking industry further believes and contends: 

1. That the proposed increase in size and weights on parcel post under 
S. 1306 will divert great volumes of commercial shipments from the non- 
subsidized for-hire local cartage industry to the mails. 

2. That the present size and weight limitations established under Public 
Law 199, through 7 years of actual experience and operation, have proved 
to be highly satisfactory. 
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That the conclusions reached in 1951 by the Senate Subcommittee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce on the parcel post subject are sound, 
and we do concur that parcel post as a subsidized Government transportation 
service in competition with nonsubsidized private services cannot be squared 
with the declared national transportation policy. 

4. That parcel post is by no means an essential function of Government. 
It is not, except in the very broadest sense, communication, but is rather 
transportation. This is not to mean that we favor elimination of the parcel 
post service, but rather to point out that parcel post should pay its full way 
in the Post Office function, and that it should not cover freight service as 
now contemplated by transportation of packages about as large as orange 
crates. 

That the failure of parcel post rates to cover the full cost of service 
constitutes a subsidy to the large commercial users of parcel post, who 
constantly press for greater sizes and weights of packages of freight for 
movement by parcel post. 

That privately owned, for-hire carriers pay local, State, and Federal 
business and income taxes, State vehicle license fees, State and Federal 
gasoline taxes, and many other taxes. None of these taxes are paid or ac- 
crued to “public benefit’? when commercial shipments move via the below- 
cost parcel post system. 

For these, and many more reasons not herein stated for the sake of brevity, 
we respectfully urge that there be no relaxation of the size and weight limitations 
established by Publie Law 199, and that in the interest of preserving the non- 
subsidized for-hire transportation business to the benefit of the public, 


the sub- 
committee report as unfavorable in its entirety S. 1306. 


STATEMENT OF ELTON KILE, PRESIDENT OF NATIONAL ASSOCIATED BUSINESSMEN 


National Associated Businessmen, Inc., of 910 Seventeenth Street NW., Wash- 
ing, D.C., has about 800 members, including corporations, partnerships, and indi- 
viduals, all of them taxpayers, doing business in all parts of the United States 


Association’s major program for the past 6 vears has aimed to get the Federal 
Government. out of business in direct competition with taxpaying companies 
Our opposition to S. 1306, the object of which is to readjust—actually to increase 

the size and weight limitations on fourth-class mail matter, stems from the asso- 
ciation’s stated belief that Government should terminate its competitive busi- 
nesses as quickly as possible and thereafter stay out of business. 

Acceptance of S. 1306 would increase Government’s tax-free competition with 
the private enterprise Railway Express Agency and undoubtedly would in time 
eliminate all privately owned taxpaying carriers of parcels and packages. Gov- 
ernment would then be established as a monopoly in this field, operating a non- 
taxpaying service whose unquestioned deficits would be paid out of the pockets 
of all taxpaying citizens and companies. 

For many years, the Railway Express Ageney and its predecessors have per- 
formed a valued and much needed service for the general public both at home 
and abroad. Today, it operates not only the railway express service, but also 
the growing air express service. Many of our members, and also NAB itself, 
quite generally use the express service as a more efficient and more prompt means 
of transportation than the Government’s parcel post. 

The Railway Express Agency has had its troubles—yes, but those troubles 
have arisen largely from the subsidized competition of the parcel post, which now 
seeks through 8. 1306 to take over still more of the Railway Express business. 
More complete destruction of the express agency is contemplated under the terms 
of Senate resolution 8—considering ‘‘the desirability of the acquisition by the 
Post Office Department of the equipment and facilities of the Railway Express 
Agency.” 

There could searcely be a more costly or inconvenient hards ship to manufac- 
turers, merchants and individuals than the elimination of the competitive system 
of goods transportation that. now exists—or the disabling of the express agency by 
congressional permission and authority to undercut its charges and to take away 
its business. 

The Second Hoover Commission, after intensive study of the situation, con- 
demned the unfair encroachment of parcel post into the field of the Rai lway 
Express Agency, always at an increasing deficit to be picked up by the general 
taxpayer, and in its report on business enterprises, dated May 1955, quoted a sub- 
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committee of the Senate Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce as 
follows: 

“Tn the opinion of the subcommittee there is no justification for the action of 
the Government in subsidizing its own parcel post service in competition with the 
private railway express service. A subsidized Government transportation service 
in competition with a nonsubsidized private service cannot be squared with the 
declared national transportation service. In addition, the deficit which stems 
from railway express service has the same harmful effect on the national defens: 
as other types of passenger-train service deficits.” 

The beginning of the parcel post service, nearly 50 vears ago, contemplated m 
competition with the express companies that were then operating. Rather, it 
was instituted as a complementary and supplementary service, chiefly to serve 
R.F.D. routes, where it would give the farmer an opportunity to send and receiy 
parcels at his front gate. There appears to have been no thought of making it a 
service to handle shipments between companies and between cities. 

But, as is demonstrated by Parkinson’s law,! bureaucracy always seizes ever) 
opportunity for expansion—and the express companies soon walked up to discover 
that they had a new and very lively competitor with advantages that private 
enterprise could never meet. Parcel post, being a part of Government, was tax 
free and its deficits would always be subsidized out of Uncle Sam’s overgenerous 
pocket. The Railway Express Agency, constantly plagued by the whims of 
Congress and the Post Office Department, has always been the victim of the 
bureaucratic urge for expansion of the post office’s operation—and its ever growing 
deficits. 

It is not an unusual story in Government, but it is high time that Congress 
recognized it for the creeping socialism that it reallv is. 

A few years ago, the Budget Bureau was called upon to take a census of the 
business operations in which Government was then engaged. Congressional 
committees, dating back to 1932, had uncovered more than 100 categories of 
manufacturing, commercial and financial enterprise which were operated by) 
Government’s departments and agencies, but the Budget Bureau’s figure of more 
than 19,900 individual business enterprises was staggering. 

Since then, several hundred business operations have been terminated, but 
bureaucracy is hard to move. As Professor Parkinson has pointed out, “adminis- 
trators are more or less bound to multiply’? and the time comes when “seven 
people are now doing what one did before.” 

The Railway Express Agency has recently been in economic and financia! 
difficulties. One or two of the railroads which own it have stated their intention 
to withdraw. But reorganization plans are underway and the members of 
National Associated Businessmen believe that the agency should be given an 
opportunity to prove that it can operate successfully and profitably before Con- 
gress authorizes expanded competition which would cut the agency’s throat. 
Further, we believe that if Government will adopt a friendly, helpful attitude, 
instead of maintaining its pugnacious and threatening position, the express agency 
will be able to solve its problems and continue to give the business community 
the same excellent service for which it has been noted in the past. 

Certainly, it is not a time to destroy the Railway Express Agency and other 
sarriers by subjecting them to more severe competition by the parcel post. 
Certainly, too, it is not a time to add more millions of expense—for new buildings 
and facilities—to the billion and a quarter deficit that the fourth-class mail service 
has incurred in the past 20-odd vears. 

We submit that S. 1306, to increase the size and weight limitations on parcel 
post, and Senate Resolution 8, to consider the acquisition of the Railway Express 
Agency by the Post Office Department, are contrary to the best interests of the 
community of small business people, and that both of these proposals should be 
killed in committee. 


New ENGLAND CONFERENCE OF PUBLIC UTILITIES COMMISSIONERS, 
RESOLUTION OpposiInc ENACTMENT OF 8. 1306 


Whereas S. 1306 introduced in the 86th Congress, if enacted, would repea! 
Public Law 199, 82d Congress, which law reduced the maximum size and weight 
limits of parcel post packages moving exclusively between first-class post offices, 
from 100 inches in combined length and girth to 72 inches, and from 70 pounds 


1“Parkinson’s Law and Other Studies in Administration”; the Riverside Press, 1957. 
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to 40 pounds in postal zones | and 2 and to 20 pounds in postal zones 3 through 
8, and, 

Whereas the restoration of the former maximum size and weight limits for 
parce] post packages through repeal of Public Law 199, 82d Congress would result 
in an immediate diversion of great volumes of large and heavy commercial traffic 
from the private enterprise transportation service in which it now moves to the 
below cost, parcel post service and thereby cause a further and substantial in- 
crease in the deficit already chargeable to parcel post service, and, 

Whereas the National Association of Railroad & Utilities Commissioners and 
many members of the various regional associations and conferences, acting as 
individuals and/or as official State agencies have, in the past, consistently opposed 
legislation such as is proposed by 8S. 1306 beeause the benefits therefrom would 
aeerue principally to large commercial shippers and receivers at the expense of 
the general taxpayer and to the great detriment of all private enterprise trans- 
portation services, and, 

Whereas the membership of the New England Conference of Publie Utilities 
Commissioners exercising its responsibility as a guardian of the total publie in- 
terest which, of necessity includes the interest of the regulated, private enterprise 
transportation services in their competition with a subsidized publie transporta- 
tion service, believes the interests of the people of the States represented by this 
conference and of the people of the United States as a whole, will be best served 
by rejection of the legislation proposed in S. 1306: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the New England Conference of Publie Utilities Commissioners 
officially oppose the enactment of S. 1306 or any other similar bill which would 
have the effect of repealing Public Law 199, 82d Congress; and be it 

Resolved further, Vhat a certified copy of this resolution be transmitted forth- 
with to the Honorable A. 8S. Mike Monroney, chairman of the Post Offiee Sub- 
committee of the Senate Post Office and Civil Service Committee, with letter 
cover requesting said letter and this resolution be incorporated in the record of 
the hearings held by the subcommittee on 8S. 1306. 


STATEMENT OF HERMAN J. CHILTON, PPrESIDENT, CHILTON GPrEETINGS Co. 
Boston, Mass., In Supporr oF 8. 1306 


My name is Herman J. Chilton. I am president of the Chilton Greetings Co., 
located at 76 Atherton Street in Boston, Mass. 

We employ from 150 to 200 people in the manufacture of greeding cards. “These 
cards are sold nationwide by individuals in order to earn personal funds, and by 
organizations, such as churches, boy scouts, schools, and fraternal organizations, 
in order to raise funds. We have in excess of 30,000 people doing this selling. 

These cards are not sold by the piece, but rather by the package, or box 
ment, with the price fixed by trade custom and buyer habit at $1 and 81 
Thus this product is very much like the 5- and 10-cent candy bar, whici 
shrunken in size over recent vears, but not increased in price. In fact, our product 
has not shrunken in size. Only by ever-increasing volume and mechanization 
have we been able to hold our package size and price. With costs continuing to 
mount there is a grave question as to how long we can continue. 

Thus it is obvious that every penny and fraction of a penny in our cost of doing 
business is vital. Public Law 199 has been a severe and costly handicsp to us 
Under the restrictions imposed by Public Law 199 every hundred orders that 
are shipped require 150 cartons. These same orders with the limitations as they 
existed prior to Public Law 199, and also with the limitations as proposed by 
5S. 1306, could be contained in 110 cartons. Thus, Public Law 199 is causing us 
to handle 36 percent more pieces in shipping than would otherwise be necessary. 

The cost of this extra handling, including cartons, supplies, such as sealing 
tape, and labor, is almost in direct proportion to the extra number of pieces. To 
say that our handling costs have been increased 30 percent would be conservative. 

And this does not include the extra cost of parcel post. Two 15-pound packages 
cost from 14 to 20 cents more than one 30-pound package, depending upon the 
distance shipped. 

All these additional cost burdens on us and every other parcel post shipper 
are the product of artificial and purposeless inefficiencies imposed by Public Law 
199. This amounts to nothing more or less than featherbedding. 

And if the above were not bad enough, the Post Office Department itself reports 
the loss of $70 million in revenues due to Publie Law 199. This loss of rev -nue, 
plus the obvious additional cost of the detail of policing the limitations of Public 
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Law 199 adds up to a substantial addition to the Post Office deficit which can 
only lead to further rate increases in the future. Another rate increase could be 
the straw that broke the camel’s back. 

I repeat, if we are to stay in business and continue to supply work for 150 to 
200 factory employees, and if we are to continue to supply our products for our 
30,000-plus sales agents and organizations to sell and earn their needed funds, 
we must. have relief from the burden imposed by Public Law 199 to compensate 
for those spiraling costs that we can’t control. 

S. 1306 is the vehicle to do this. A favorable report will be a wise and laudable 
move. 


Kansas City, Mo., April 20, 1959. 
A. S. Monroney, 
Chairman, Post Office Subcommittee, 
U.S. Senate, Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 
We urge your support of 8. 1306 calling for repeal of Public Law 199 and 
reestablishment of former greater dimensions and weights of fourth-class mail. 
. Cart B. RECHNER, 
President, Chamber of Commerce of Kansas City. 


CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, 
TRANSPORTATION DIVISION, 
Fargo, N. Dak., June 8, 1959. 
Senator M1kE MONRONEY, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D.C. 

Dear SeEnaTOR Monroney: [| note that S. 1306 proposing to increase parcel 
post size and weight limits is being attacked by the usual people. 

I realize that the extent to which Government performs services which might 
be handled by private business and the matters of jobs and healthy public trans- 
portation systems are serious problems; however, nothing ean justify the pres- 
ent discrimination inherent in Public Law 199. It is impossible for anyone to 
say anything good about a Jaw which allows a private citizen in one postal zone 
to make greater use of the postal service than can a private citizen in another 
postal zone. 

The private transportation companies cannot fairly answer this and neither 
can the legislators who originally enacted it. It isn’t fair; it isn’t right; it isn’t 
just. Certainly, and at the least, some uniformity can come out of this bill. 

J. I. Frnsness, Commerce Counsel. 


New Kensinaron, Pa., April 20, 1959. 
Hon. Mike MonrROoNEY, 
U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C.: 


Present size and weight limitations parcel post handicaps operational routines 
and increases our operation cost. Solicit your support of 8. 1306. Passage .of 
this imperative if we are to continue mailing fourth-class parcels. 

WEAREVER ALUMINUM, INC., 
Leon Verrcu, Traffic Manager. 


Kansas Crry, Mo., April 21, 1959. 
Senator A. 8. MoNnRONEY, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D.C.: 
S. 1306 concerning larger parcel post packages will help my company, my 
employees, and my customers. Urgently solicit your support. 
H. T. PornpextTerR & Sons MERCHANDISE Co., 
J. B. Nerrican, Vice President. 
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Boston, Mass., April 23, 1959. 


Senator A. S. Mike Monroney, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D.C.: 


Please include this statement in the hearing records on 8S. 1306. Public Law 199 
has caused this business, which employs more than 300 people, an incredible 
amount of difficulty, confusion, and expense. We urgently recommend the 
passage of 8S. 1306 to modify it, not only for our own sake, but for the resulting 
increased utility of the parcel post system to the general public. 


Henry E. Harris, 
Proprietor, H. E. Harris & Co. 


SHENANDOAH, Iowa, April 18, 1959. 
Senator A. 5S. Mike Monroney, 
Chairman, Post Office Subcommittee, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D.C.: 


Your bill, S. 1306, urgently needed to end confusion and inequities of Publie 
Law 199. This law is source of great loss and nuisance to our firm. Packages of 
nursery stock and garden seed can be parcel posted up to 70 pounds, 100 inches, 
but when customer adds insecticides, rodent killers, hand dusters, and other 
merchandise, shipping gets terrifically complicated. Usually ends up with order 
being sent in two shipments or more at much greater cost to us and inconvenience 
to customer. 

For the sake of good business and undoubtedly a great savings to the Post 
Office Department as well, let’s go back to the sensible standard size and weight 
limits for parcel post of 100 inches and 70 pounds. 

Henry Fietp Seep & Nursery Co., 
GrEoRGE Rose. 


SPATEMENT OF GEORGE E. Ross, Vick PRESIDENT oF THE HENRY FIELD SEED & 
NuRSERY Co. 


Our firm, the Henry Field Seed & Nursery Co., which engages in the sale and 
distribution of nursery stock, garden seed, and garden merchandise by parcel post 
shipments, wishes to express its wholehearted support of S. 1306 proposing 
urgently needed revisions of Public Law 199. 

This law has caused confusion and heavy added expense to the Post Office 
Department, which is reflected in the increase in parcel post rates to the public of 
36 percent in 1953, a year after the law went into effect and the request of the 
Postmaster General, now before the Interstate Commerce Commission, for another 
jarge additional increase. 

Public Law No. 199 has also caused additional confusion and expense to those 
of us who use parcel post extensively. 

Because of the agricultural commodity exceptions contained in this law, our 
packages of nursery stock and garden seeds travel without undue complications 
under the fourth-class matter size limit of 100 inches combined girth and length, 
and a weight limit of 70 pounds. 

However, when our customers add merchandise items such as insecticides, rodent 
killers, hand dusters, berry boxes, and many others to their orders, the shipping 
of these combined orders becomes terrifically complicated. Whether the package 
can Weight up to 20 pounds, 40 pounds or 70 pounds, and whether its combined 
length and girth ean be 72 inches or 100 inches, depends upon a half dozen factors, 
as specified in Publie Law 199. 

We usually end up by dividing the shipment and mailing two or more packages 
at greatly increased wrapping and postage cost to ourselves and considerable 
inconvenience to our customer. To add to the irritations, the customer often 
gets one package at a time, and thinks that we have shorted him on his order. 

With every Government official and every citizen calling for economy, it is an 
absurdity that a law be allowed to remain on the books of the Nation that is so 
needlessly complex and difficult to administer that it cost the Post Office Depart- 
ment a net revenue loss in excess of $70 million in its first vear of operation. 

We most earnestly urge that the patchwork pattern of ratemaking embodied 
in Public Law 199 be cleared up at once for the good of all concerned. This 
could be done through the passage of S. 1306 as it is written. 
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Montana CirizENs Fretcut Rate Association, 
Helena, Mont., April 20, 1959. 

Subject: S. 1306. 

Hon. Mike MANSFIELD, 

U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 


My Dear. SENATOR MANSFIELD: You are already acquainted with the fact tha: 
this association is a nonprofit group representing transportation interests of ship- 
pers throughout Montana. Senator Monroney is conducting public hearing- 
this week on a bill which would change the size and weight limitations on fourt! 
class mail. This association seeks a favorable report on 8. 1306 and we hereb: 
respectfully quote a portion of the minutes of a special executive committe: 
meeting held in our office this date. Executive Director Irving Singer mack 
the following motion, same being adopted: 

“Tt is my understanding that Senator Monroney, chairman of the Post Offic: 
Subcommittee of the Senate Post Office and Civil Service Committee will conduc: 
public hearings this week on S. 1306, a bill to readjust the size and weight limita- 
tions on fourth-class mail matter. The present law provides a maximum weigh! 
limit of 40 pounds on parcel post packages in the first and second zones, and 2 
pounds in the third through eighth zones. S. 1306 would establish a uniform 
upper limit of 50 pounds, regardless of zone, until June 30, 1960, and after June 30 
1960. the upper limit of weight of parcel post packages would become uniforn 
at 70 pounds. In addition a uniform limit of girth of 100 inches would becom: 
effective immediately. These facts constitute the basis from which I move that 
the Montana Citizens Freight Rate Association officially endorse support of th« 
passage of 8. 1306. Our own Montana congressional] legislative delegation should 
be informed of this action promptly as well as Senator Monroney and Sccretars 
Johnson is hereby instructed to so inform these people of the decision of this bod: 
recommending passage of S. 1306.”’ 

There was other action adopted by this committee that was important but no! 
pertinent at this peint. You will be interested to know that while this associa- 
tion favors uniformity in size and weight parcel post limitations, they also he- 
lieve the fourth class rates should be such as to defray the Department’s expen- 
in handling this type of mail. 

Very truly vours, 
W.H. JoHnson, Secretary-Manage: 


WESTERN PRINTING & LITHOGRAPHING Co., 

Hannibal, Mo., April 30, 1959. 

Senator MONRONEY, 

Chairman of the Post Office Subcommittee of the Senate Post Office and Civil Service 
Committee. Washington, D.C. 

Dear SenatToR: We would like to request your support for the passage otf 
legislation to reestablish the 70-pound and 100-inch per package limits on fourth- 
class mail (parcel post) in effect prior to January 1, 1952. 

A carbon copy of this letter will go to Senators Hennings and Symington and 
we hope that they will give this their support too. 

Yours truly, 
Harouip K. Crawrorp, Plant Manager. 


Iwan Ries & Co., 
Chicago, Ill., April 30, 1959. 
Hon. MikE MOoNRONEY, 

Senate Office Building, Washington, D.C. 


Dear SENATOR MonRoNEY: We are very much interested in bill S. 1306, 
which is intended to rectify the unfairness of Publie Law 199. This latter bill 
has caused a tremendous amount of hardship to small concerns like ours, becaus: 
of the limitation of the size of packages which can be sent by parcel post. 

We hope that you correct this unfortunate discrimination. 

Thank you for vour consideration. 

Sincerely, 
StTanteEyY B. Levi, President. 
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NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF POSTMASTERS, 
Connecticut CHAPTER No. 21, 

Thompson, Conn., May 14, 1959. 
Hon. A. S. MikE Monroney, 
Chairman, Post Office Subcommitiee, 
Washington, D.C. 


DEAR SENATOR Monroney: I am writing in appreciation of vour efforts and 
interest in the introduction of bill S. 1306, which amends Public Law 199. 

As president of the Connecticut Chapter of the National Association of Post- 
masters let me assure you that Public Law 199, limiting the size of parcels, is a 
constant source of annoyance and dissatisfaction to postmasters and postal 
patrons alike. 

Because it imposes upon postmasters the difficult task of trying to defend this 
»bviously inequitable and discriminatory law, you have the wholehearted support 
ind thanks of every postmaster in the State of Connecticut in your efforts to 
correct one of the most irritating problems of the postal service. 

We hope for early and favorable Senate action. 

Sincerely yours, 


JAMES J. Morway, President. 


THe Lyman Gen Stcut Corp., 
Middlefield, Conn., May 28, 1959. 
Senator Prescorr Busu, 
U.S. Senate, Washingion, D.C. 
Dear SenaTOR Busuw: With your keen interest in business, we would like to 
urge you to support bill No. 8. 1306. 
This has to do with increasing the size and weight limits of parcel post packages. 
The present limit of 20 pounds from a first-class post office is harmful and expensive 
to manufacturers. The 20-pound limit leaves a wide gap between parcel post and 


the economical minimum rail or truck freight shipment. In some cases, single 


items which would normally be shipped parcel post have to go a more expensive 


way because they happen to weigh just over 20 pounds and cannot be reduced. 
Manufacturers shipping extreme distances are placed at a disadvantage. 
Your consideration of this matter and endorsement of the bill wiil be very 
much appreciated. 
Very truly yours, 


Ricuarp C. Lyman, Treasurer. 


Aprit. 17, 1959. 
senator A.S. Mice MonrRongy, 


Chairman, Post Office Subcommitiee, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D.C. 


My Dear Sir: I surely would like to be on hand for the public hearing relating 
to S. 1306. But this business is celebrating its 50th anniversary and we have 
invited all the local foiks to a birthday party next Friday night. I do hope, how- 
ever, that my views of Public Law 199 can be fairly expressed in this letter. 

Our family ships hickory-smoked meats to customers in every State in the 
Union. Now, since we are served by a second-class post office, we have never been 
direetly affected by the size and weight limitations imposed by Public Law 199. 
But, since the Post Office Department has admitted a substantial loss of revenue 
as a result of that law, we, and all citizens have surely been affected at least 
indirectly. 

From this you will determine that 1 am disturbed about this chiefly as a matter 
of principle. It just isn’t quite right to have a law which says, in effect, that a 
postal clerk in, say, Chicago, can capably handle a 69-pound parcel from Conrad, 
but that a much smaller parcel from Des Moines is ruled out. I’m glad our smoke- 
house isn’t in Des Moines and I feel sorry for Des Moines and other shippers 
served by first-class offices. 

I sincerely hope that you gentlemen will take care of this whole matter. The 
era of an expanding economy is not the time for a measly, pinching little law which 
is inequitable in the first place. 

Yours respectfully, 


PauL FRANZENBURG, Jr. 
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NaTIONAL SHOE ManuracturerRsS Association, INC., 
New York, N.Y., June 30, 195% 
Hon. A. 8S. Mike Monroney, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D.C. 

Drar SENATOR Monroney: Hearings were recently held on 8. 1306. I was 
unable to request permission to testify, but I did want you to know that I am 
hoping that favorable action will be taken on 8S. 1306, and if so, I would like to 
have this letter made part of the record. Inequities and hardships are caused to 
users of fourth-class mail through limitations imposed by Publie Law 199. 

The National Shoe Manufacturers Association, in the interest of the shor 
manufacturing conpanies of the country, urges the passage of S. 1306. All show 
manufacturers, both large and small, utilize parcel post facilities in their everyday 
operations. 

The shoe manufacturing industry is made up chiefly of small manufaeturers. 
In most plants, machinery is leased, buildings rented, and the owner frequently 
acts in several capacities—as production manager, sales manager, and general 
manager. Profits in the industry are low, averaging between 2 and 3 percent of 
the sales dollar. Under these conditions, efficieney in operation and a continu 
alertness to unnecessary Costs are essential in many instanese to the survival of the 
firm. 

Small shipments to numerous outlets require daily use of parcel post facilitie- 
as a means of making deliveries. Public Law 199 has forces most plants to ship 
two puckages where oniy one was previously required. This has resulted in t} 
need to einploy extra personnel in shipping departments, as well as the need to 
purchase double quantities of cartons and packing materials. Obviously. addi- 
tional costs of packing materials and inereased labor costs resulted. In addition 
increased postage and insurance charges added to the unnecessary burden. 

Large and medium-sized shoe manufacturers are also frequent users of parce! 
post facilities in making shipments of fill-in merchandise from instock depart menis 
A conveniently sized packing unit would make for considerable savings in shipping 
expense, These savings would be passed on to the retailer and, in turn, to thy 
consumer. 

In a recent study, the shipment of 156 pairs of shoes required the use of 26 
cartons in order to comply with Public Law 199. The parcel post charge on 
these 26 cartons was $19.32. Under 8S. 1306, the charge would be $15.19.  Inas- 
much as it is customary in the shoe industry for mailing charges to be added to the 
invoice, the retailers in this instance had to pay a $4.13 additional charge because 
of weight limitations of Public Law 199. A shipping unit is usually a case of 12 
pairs of shoes. In the above example, each order for 12 pairs had to be shipped 
in 2 packages of 6 pairs each. The shipping carton costs were $1.72 more by 
using the 26 smaller cases than it would have been had 13 larger eases been used. 
The shipping weizht of the larger case would have been 22 pounds. Obviously, 
more | ibor is needed to prepare 26 cartons for shipment than to prepare 13 cartons. 
Additional labels, tape, glue, ete., were also required. Post office personne! 
handled 26 packages weighing 11 pounds each, could more efficiently and easils 
have handled 13 packages weighing 22 pounds each. The shipper, the posi 
office personnel, and the retailer would have been better off under S. 1306. 

The present size and weight limitations are hurting everyone involved. They 
are burdensome and expensive. No one has gamed from them, including th« 
Po t Office Department and the post office personnel. Your committee files must 
contain copies of numerous pleas made by post office officials for relief from the 
tas: thrust upon them by Public Law 199. 

Numerous Senators and Congressmen have introduced special bills seekinz 
reclassification of specified post offices from first class to second class for the sol 
purpose of avoiding the restrictions of Public Law 199. 

The post office operational difficulties, together with public and consume: 
misunderstanding and dissatisfaction, call for favorable action on §. 1306. As the 
law presently exists, it has caused confusion and needless expense to the post 
office and to the public. It has become burdensome to all. In addition, the 
extra postal charges required by users, which is income to the post office, has not 
benefited the post office. 

It is hoped that favorable action will be taken on S. 1306. By so doing, relic! 
from unnecessary burden will come to shippers, to retailers, to post office officials, 
to post office personnel, and to the confused public general. 

Respectfully submitted. 

Haroxip R. Grsuin, Director. 
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STATEMENT OF Harry E. BRINKMAN, ON BEHALF OF THE NATIONAL SMAL! 
BusINEsSs MEN’s ASSOCIATION 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, my name is Harry E..Brinkman. 
| am president of the Cincinnati Lithographing Co., of Cincinnati, Ohio. I appear 
today on behalf of the National Small Business Men’s Association as president of 
that association. We appreciate this opportunity to present our views on the 
proposals before your committee relating to changes in parcel post regulations. 

The National Small Business Men’s Association strongly endorses 8. 1306, 
which would reinstate the size and weight limitations on parcel post mail to the 
standards in use prior to the enactment of Public Law 199 by the 82d Congress. 

Formerly, parcels having a top weight limit of 70 pounds and a maximum size 
limit of 100 inches (combined length and girth) could be mailed at a uniform rate 
from any post office to any other post office in the United States. 

Public Law 199 requires that parcels being sent or received from first-class post 
offices—unless coming under the exceptions in first- and second-class zones—must 
not exceed 40 pounds, and, if in 3d to 8th zones-—not over 20 pounds. There is 4 
size limitation of 72 inches (length and girth) in all zones. If a sender or reeciver 
is on arural or star route of a first-class post office, Publie Law 199 does not apply. 

The new law was strongly opposed by the Post Office Department, agriculture, 
and business, because it damaged a useful uniform pattern of parcel post service. 
It levied an unnecessary higher cost to all who use the pareel post service, due to 
the reduction of size and weight standards. 

There was a great value to the Nation in the service provided under the old 
law, and businessmen and the Post Office Department geared their operations to 
a single uniform regulation. 

For the small businessman, convenient, reliable, and economical distribution 
of products is vital to successful operation. The financial impact of Public Law 
199 and the operating difficulties caused by lack of uniform nationwide parcel post 
regulations have placed a heavy, needless burden on small business. 

Competitive relationships have been severely affected. A manufacturing com- 
pany located within the city limits of a first-class post office is at a distinet dis- 
advantage compared with a competitor who still has access to the old parcel post 
limits, even though identical products and almost identical shipping movements 
are involved. Many low value items that must have parcel post rates which make 
the prices attractive to the customer and profitable for the shipper have been 
affected. Many of these items cannot be sold when parcel post rates go up. 

In making people pay wastefully high parcel post rates, Public Law 199 levied 
a penalty on mailers by increasing the cost of labor, packaging materials, and 
postage. The total amount of this additional cost can only be estimated but it 
probably amounts to several hundred million dollars each vear. The impact of 
these costs centers largely on the small business community. 

If we expect to maintain a dynamic expanding economy we must have an effi- 
cient and economical distribution system. The prosperous growth of America 
depends greatly on the energetic initiative of the millions of small- and medium- 
sized businesses of the United States. These small business people are largely 
dependent on parcel post for distribution of their products, vet the present regula- 
tions place impediments in the way of efficient low-cost distribution. 

No private transportation enterprise, now or in the foreseeable future, is in a 
position to duplicate the needed service represented by the parcel eost system 
through the 34,000 post offices and 32,000 rural routes linking all our people in 
reliable, economical, essential communication with each other. 

Considering the widespread injury to small business and the publie caused by 
Public Law 199 and the substantial financial loss and operating difficulties imposed 
on the Post Office Department, your committee is urged to modify Publie Law 199. 

In view of the great public interest in practical and economic uniformity of par- 
cel post size and weight limits between all post offices of whatever class through- 
out the United States, and in view of the vital concern of 10 million small business- 
men with costs of distribution, we urge your committee to consider favorably 
the constructive proposals contained in 8. 1306. 
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THE Upsoun Co., 
Kalamazoo, Mich., April 21, 1959. 
Hon. A. 5. Mike MOoONRONEY, 
Chairman, Post Office Subcommittee, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D.C. 


Dear SENATOR MonrRONEY: Senate bill 1306, introduced by yourself in the 
Senate, proposes to modify, for an interim period, the present size and weight 
limitations on fourth-class mail and to ultimately restore those provisions that 
were in effect prior to January 1, 1952. As of that date, Public Law 199 imposed 
what we consider to be unjust and unduly discriminatory limitations on the size 
and weight of shipments that may be forwarded from or to first-class post office 

The Upjohn Co. is a manufacturer of drugs and medicines essential to the 
physician in his practice and therefore to the public health and welfare. Distri- 
bution is to druggists, hospitals, physicians, etc., on a nationwide basis and its 
essential character demands that we have unrestricted access to all modes of 
transportation, especially the postal service, without undue expense and without 
artificial barriers in the form of size and weight limitations designed to influence 
diversion from the postal] service to other mediums of transportation, particularly 
the Railway Express Agency. 

The Railway Express Agency and the motor carriers have demonstrated rather 
conclusively their inability to provide a transportation service on small package 
shipments except by the assessment of extremely high minimum charges based 
upon units of weight considerably greater than the average parcel post shipment. 
A study of the rate structures of the Railway Express Agency and the motor 
carriers as they apply to small shipments will indicate clearly a point we wish 
to emphasize, viz, that a void has been created in the overall transportation 
picture in that there is no longer any place for the economical distribution of 
small packages except in the parcel post service and in the service of a few package 
delivery concerns with limited territorial coverage. Because of this and because 
many commodities, by their nature, do not lend themselves to increased shipping 
quantities, it is unfertunate indeed that the size and weight limitations contained 
in Public Law 199 have been permitted for so long a time to unjustifiably force 
the diversion of typically fourth-class matter to other forms of transportation, 
forms which are inherently unable to provide adequate and economical trans- 
portation in the small package field. 

There is no question but what there is a definite and vital need for the mainte- 
nance of a complete, single, nationwide transportation service adapted to the 
handling of small packages. When this traffic is distributed among many 
carriers with its attendant duplication of pickup, delivery, and other facilities, 
it is obvious that it cannot be performed at a charge that does not unduly burden 
a small package shipment nor which will not ultimately restrict its movement. 
In our opinion, the key to the economic handling of this type of traffic lies in the 
concentration of volume in one carrier, and the only organization with broad 
enough coverage to permit this is the parcel post department. 

We have no quarrel with the theory that the postal service should pay its out- 
of-pocket costs nor with the theory that the Government should not compete 
with private industry, except in the latter instance where it becomes increasingly 
apparent that the private carriers are unable to offer a type of coverage which is 
an essential part of an adequate and overall transportation service and in the 
public interest. This is dramatically emphasized by the woeful financial condi- 
tion the Railway Express Agency now finds itself in notwithstanding Public 
Law 199. The fact that this law did not prevent the continued deterioration 
of the Railway Express Agency, and the added fact that recent developments 
indicate the future of the agency to be very uncertain suggests that congressional 
action such as proposed in 8S. 1306 is immediately imperative. Please accept 
our sincere ‘“Thank you,” Senator, for your strong action in support of parcel 
post users. 

We hope that S. 1306 will be considered promptly and that it will be acted upon 
favorably to the end that a complete restoration of the postal service as it was 
prior to the enactment of Public Law 199 shall become an accomplished fact. 

Yours very truly, 
K. J. WHELAN, Traffic Manager. 
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STaTEMENT OF E. C. SmitH, PRESIDENT, OF NATIONAL WHOLESALE COMPANY, 
INc. 


My name is E. C. Smith and I am president and general manager of National 
Wholesale Co., of Lexington, N.C. We sell ladies’ nylon hosiery and ship thou- 
sands of packages by parcel post into all 50 States. 

We are 100 percent in favor of bill S. 1306 which would establish once again 
a uniform size and weight limit for parcel post. I think that everyone will now 
agree that Public Law 199 was a terrible mistake. That it hurt business, espe- 
cially the small retailers over the country. Public Law 199 only caused confusion 
and cost everyone money including the Post Office Department. 

There is no small package service available to the American people and American 
business except parcel post. Railway Express is dead both servicewise and price- 
wise. It never was a complete service and now it is worse than ever. 

An efficient parcel post service, reasonably priced, can be a great help to the 
economy of our country. 

Parcel post must have uniform weights and limits to be sensible and practical. 
Uniform weights and good parcel post service is something that every man, 
woman, and child in the 50 States can use. Senate bill 1306 is a must. I urge 
your support of the bill. If this bill is passed it will save our company some 
money but most pleasantly, it would save lots of time and confusion in repacking 
goods to get in under the weight limit. 


Service Toots INstiTuTs, 
New York, N.Y., May 22, 1959. 
Senator Onin D. JouNston, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D.C. 


DEAR SENATOR JOHNSTON: At a recent meeting of the traffic committee of the 
Service Tools Institute, traffic managers, representing 54 manufacturers of hand 
tools, unanimously recommended that this institute support S. 1306 which would 
restore size and weight limitations on parcel post to their former dimensions. 

Members of this institute are being unfairly penalized when they cannot ship 
packages above a certain arbitrarily small size limitation via parcel post. Ship- 
ment costs have increased many times because packages must be broken into 
two or more smaller packages in order to ship them via parcel post under the 
present size and weight limitations. Previously one package would have con- 
tained an entire shipment. 

By permitting former size and weight limitations to continue in effect at the 
smaller post offices, shippers in large cities are being discriminated against com- 
pared to those located in smaller towns. Shipments which formerly could be 
sent via parcel post must now be either broken into smaller packages (increasing 
packaging costs) or they must be shipped via competing services at much higher 
shipping costs. 

The Post Office Department, which needs additional revenue badly, would 
receive considerable additional income if the former size and weight limitations 
were restored since a substantial volume of shipments now sent via competing 
services would then be shipped via parcel post. 

It is requested that you act promptly and effectively to secure passage of this 
legislation. Thank you. 

Very truly yours, 
GrorcE P. Byrne, Jr., 
Secretary and Legal Counsel. 


42166—59——-17 
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Tuomas Doran Co., Inc., 
White Plains, N.Y., April 20, 1959. 
Hon. A. 8. Mike Monroney, 
Chairman, Post Office Subcommittee, 
Senate Post Office and Civil Service Committee, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D.C. 


Dear Senator Monroney: As president and owner of one of the largest 
greeting card mail order companies in the United States, I wish to go on record 
as urgently requesting committee approval of 8. 1306, a bill to readjust the size 
and weight limitations on fourth-class mail matter. 

Ever since Public Law 199 became effective on January 1, 1952, our business 
has suffered untold hardships financially and otherwise. 

Because of weight and size limitations, our operating expenses have increased 
to the point that there is no longer the incentive to build a big business in our type 
of operation. To add to this unfortunate situation, we have no way of knowing 
what our losses may be through poor service. 

Because of the 20-pound weight limit between most first-class post offices, we 
are forced to ship orders in two packages where, under normal conditions, they 
would be shipped in one container. To add to this confusion, our customer will 
receive one package today and many times a second package will not arrive until 
a week to 10 days later. This causes a heavy flow of unnecessary correspondence, 
and far more serious, the loss of thousands of customers. 

To make it possible to stay in business, we have had to find other means of 
transportation, thereby depriving the Post Office Department of revenue they so 
badly need. Again, in shipping other than parcel post, we face another serious 
problem. Should a customer wish to return such a shipment by parcel post, 
which can happen on occasion, she cannot do so because of weight limitations. 
She has to either repack the order, which she does not have the facilities to do, 
or travel perhaps miles to the nearest terminal or express depot to have it shipped. 
The result invariably is a lost customer. 

In our picking, packing, and shipping departments we face additional diffi- 
culties. Our average orders run from 15 to 30 pounds and because we ship 
various combinations of individual units in the same order, it is almost humanly 
impossible to predetermine the exact weight of shipment. Here is what happens 
in a large percentage of cases: the order is put up labeled and sealed only to find 
when it reaches the meter scales that it is over the weight limit. It will then have 
to be set aside, extra labels created, and recartoned. We maintain a large staff, 
which costs us thousands of dollars annually, to try to offset this, but because of 
the nature of our products it is impossible to eliminate it. 

In our office where we maintain a staff of over 200 girls in the rush season, 
Public Law 199 has added to our confusion. All inquiries must be screened and 
designated as first and second class post office, etc. Because of the extra cartons 
caused by weight limitations, extra labels have to be created and finally, to try 
to make it possible to stay in business, thousands of orders have to be rerouted 
for shipment by other methods. 

The Post Office Department, because of this weight limitation, has to handle 
practically double the number of packages which have to be individually checked 
and routed. This to the average individual does not make sense. 

We handle a large quantity of products manufactured by companies other than 
ourselves. Usually these products reach us, via freight, in sealed cartons weighing 
from 25 to 35 pounds. Because of this, all of these products have to be broken 
down and repacked to make it possible to get within the weight limitation. 

In conclusion, speaking for the welfare of my company (which I built from 
the sale of a single box of greeting cards), for my employees, and for the welfare 
of the mail-order business which employs hundreds of thousands throughout the 
United States, I again urge the revision of Public Law 199 as proposed in bill 
8. 1306, thereby making it possible for all those engaged in mail-order operations 
to stay in business. 

Very truly yours, 
Tuomas Doran, President. 
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Fostoria Guass Co., 


Moundsville, W. Va., May 19, 1959. 
Hon. Rosert C. Byrp, 


Senate Office Building, Washington, D.C. 


Dear Senator Byrp: We understand that Senator Monroney, of Oklahoma, 
has introduced Senate bill 1306 which calls for a number of changes in the size 
and weight limitations on fourth-class mail. This bill certainly makes sense and 
we hope that you will give it your full support in Congress. 

As you probably know the bill proposes that on fourth-class mail (parcel post) 
the limit of size shall be 100 inches in girth and length combined and the limit of 
weight to be over 1 pound and not exceeding 50 pounds, effective until June 30, 
1960. After that date it is proposed that the weight limit be increased to 70 
pounds, the girth and length limits remaining at 100 inches. These limits would 
apply alike to all mailing zones. 

As you also know the present limits on parcel post is 20 pounds with the length 
and girth of the package to be not more than 72 inches. Since this regulation 
has been in effect our business has been handicapped by our inability to send 
very much by parcel post. It is not possible to put much glassware in a 20-pound 
package. 

Very truly yours, 


E. G. Downs, Secretary-Treasurer. 


STATEMENT OF LuTHER A. Breck, Jr., PREsIDENT, BREck’s or Boston 


It is our positive belief that passage of S. 1306 will correct a grave injustice 
which has been imposed upon the general public, business mailers, and the Post 
Office Department, since the effective date of Public Law 199 in 1952. 

After over 6 years experience with Public Law 199, there still is universal 
lack of understanding of the varying weight, size, and zone requirements by 
private mailers. Business users of parcel post have been heavily penalized during 
the past 6 years in costs of labor, materials, and transportation rates, as well as 
in the selection of wares which can be sold for delivery by mail. 

The Post Office Department has suffered a serious decline in revenue, and has 
been forced to contend with expensive operational confusion as a direct result 
of the nonuniform size and weight limitations applied to fourth-class mail by 
Public Law 199. 

Your favorable reporting of S. 1306 is most earnestly solicited. 


Nicuots Propucts Co., 
Moorestown, N.J., April 17, 1959. 
Hon. A. S. Mike Monroney, 

Chairman, Subcommittee of the Post Office, 
U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 


Dear Sir: We are in accord with your bill, S. 1306, to velax the size and weight 
limitations on parcel post shipments. 

At present, we receive packages of parts, machine, inspect, and test them, then 
ship them in the same containers. owever, because ours is a first class post 
office, in many cases, we are forced to take these packages out of our vicinity to a 
second or third class post office in order to ship them under the present parcel post 
regulations. 

Because of the cost of breaking up our ae ayeige into smaller packages, we have 
been forced, in many cases, to ship by truck or railway express. 

We hope you will be able to have your bill passed 

Very truly yours, 


E. B. NicuHous. 
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L. D. Van VALKENBURG Co., 
Holyoke, Mass., April 16, 1959. 
Hon. A. S. Mike Monroney, 
Chairman, Subcommittee of the Post Office, 
U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C 


Dear Mr. Monroney: I am writing to outline to you my company’s position 
against the present parcel post size-and-weight limitations. 

We wish very much to have your bill, 8. 1306, passed and we pledge our support 
wherever possible to help put this bill through Congress. 

We feel that the present law is very detrimental and hurts our business due to 
the fact that the small size of the package which is now limited to 40 pounds for 
zone 2 and 22 pounds outside that zone results in a very high cost for labor and 
packing, the purchase of extra boxes and also, not efficient for us to pack in the 
smaller size boxes. We have found that because we are forced with the present 
limitations to ship several packages instead of one or two, the packages have a 
tendency of becoming separated and often get lost. We like to use parcel post 
especially because the product we manufacture is pen and pencil clips which we 
send direct to the manufacturers of writing instruments. You will understand, 
I am sure, that due to the size of our products being small that parcel post fits in 
very nicely for sending shipments to our customers. The injury suffered by us 
and our customers has been noted above. 

I sincerely trust that you will have success in getting it approved. 

Very truly yours, 
Irvine T. Wituarp, President. 


SrRaTFoRD, Conn., April 15, 1959. 
CHAIRMAN, SENATE Post OrricE ComMITTEE, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D.C.: 
We request favorable action on Senate bill No. 1306. 
Tito Roortne Co., INc., 
Ik. C. Benton, Vice President. 


STATEMENT OF CarRLyLE E, ANpERSON, PRESIDENT, Merivitu, INnc., 
Evanston, Ibu. 


Since Public Law 199 became op:rative, we know that it has affected our busi- 
ness adversely; it has added confusion to the entire industry’s operation. It has 
certainly not permitted us to give Railway Express any more business (in fact, 
they have received less and less each vear as they have priced themselves com- 
pletely out of the market and offer mediocre serv ice) ; it has kept a lot of business 
from going to the Post Office that would normallv be handled economically in 
this manner; it has stinted the growth of mail order businesses as well with the 
resultant loss of income to the Post Office Department. 

In short, the public, the Post Office, industry, and Railway Express have all 
lost as a result of this confusing and confounding law; railroads have had decreasing 
parcel post tonnage. It should be repe>l-4 promptly. 


STATEMENT OF WILLIAM J. BRENN\N, SALES MAanaGer, Mipwest Carp Co., 
Str. Louis, Mo. 


My name is William J. Brennan. I am sales manager of the Midwest Card 
Co., St. Louis, Mo., distributors of greeting cards, stationery, and gifts items. 
The company’s operations furnish employment for approximately 225 persons. 

I cannot urge too strongly the committee’s approval of bill 8S. 1306. Public 
Law 199 was a bad law—a law which has benefited no one and has hurt thousands 
of businesses, individual parcel-post users and the Post Office Department itself, 
unnecessarily. 

Our firm, a mail order company in the direct selling field, relies almost entirely 
on parcel post to get our shipments to our customers. We mail annually ap- 
proximately 200,000 parcel-post packages and our expense for parcel post alone 
is more than $160,000 per year. You can readily see that parcel post is the 
lifeblood of our business, that any changes, favorable or unfavorable, vitally 
affect our company’s very existence. 
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For better or for worse, there is no one else to turn to. Nowhere else is there 
a small parcel delivery service that serves the entire Nation. We either suffer 
or benefit, depending upon what is decided by the Congress. 

Since 1952 our operations, from office to plant, have been handicapped because 
of the provisions of Public Law 199. In the office, girls must look up in the Postal 
Guide the city and State of each of the 50,000 customers who writes to us each 
year. They must do this because we need to know whether his post office is a 
first-class or second-class post office; otherwise, we do not know what size or 
weight package we are allowed to mail him. This information, for use by the 
shipping department, must then appear on every order that is processed. 

Only too often must we break what used to be a single parcel-post package into 
two or more packages to comply with the present servere size and weight restric- 
tions. This entails the burden of additional labor, additional cartons, additional 
stuffing, and so on down the line. I hesitate to estimate the added expenses with 
which we have been saddled during the past 8 years. 

Meanwhile, it seems certain that Public Law 199 with its nonuniform restric- 
tions has caused confusion, complications, and inconvenience not only to parcel- 
post users but to the Post Office Department as well. Resulting increased 
operating costs and decreased efficiency in the post office have undoubtedly been 
one of the factors leading to higher parcel-post rates, which have hurt us even more. 

To summarize, we are completely dependent upon parcel post for the distribu- 
tion of our products. Legislation of the past several years, constantly increasing 
postage rates of all types and placing in effect unnecessary restrictions such as 
those in question, have now come dangerously close to putting our firm and others 
like it out of business. 

Because of the peculiar structure of our business, we are unable to pass on 
these increased expenses to our customers and therefore we have had to absorb 
them ourselves. Profit margins, never particularly high, have been cut to the 
point where they are hardly adequate. 

We therefore feel perfectly justified in urging passage of bill S. 1306 to at least 
relieve us of the burdens imposed by Public Law 199, particularly since the latter 
law has worked to the benefit of no one. 


STATEMENT oF MITCHELL CINADER, CHAIRMAN, BoarpD oF DIRECTORs, 
PopuLsr Crus Pian, LynsBrook, N.Y. 


My name is Mitchell Cinader. I am chairman of the Popular Merchandise Co. 
of Passaic, N.J., and Lynbrook, N.Y. We distribute home furnishings and 
employ about 300 persons. 

I strongly urge the committee to act favorably on S. 1306, because small 
businesses that can’t afford their own truck fleets currently have no adequate 
parcel distribution system in this country for packages weighing under 40 pounds. 
This has been true ever since the passage of Public Law 199 in 1951. The follow- 
ing statistics substantiate my point: 

(a) Parcel post is the only reasonably economical way to ship a 35-pound 
package 350 miles. Per package 
Parcel post 
Railway Express 
Motor freight 


And parcel post, the cheapest service, is the only method that isa’t losing 
money here. 

(b) Parcel post is the only quick way to ship a parcel 350 miles (we sampled 
1,000 orders) : 
Parcel post 
Railway Express 
Motor freight 


(c) Parcel post is the only method to get a package to a consumer’s door: 
(1) Motor freight makes sidewalk delivery. (2) Railway Express sends post 
cards in 30 percent of the cases requesting the consumer to pick up at the depot. 
(We sampled 1,000 orders.) 

Furthermore, I understand that the post office accounting system shows that 
the post office would make a profit on carrying packages between 20 and 40 
pounds, so that the Government could earn more revenue while filling this serious 
gap in the current method of distribution. 


42166—59——18 
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Current discriminatory weight and size limitations work to the particular 
detriment of small businesses, such as ours. Large companies such as Sears, 
Roebuck and Macy’s do enough volume to support privately owned truck fleets. 

It is also of direct relevance that the Railway Express Agency is losing large 
amounts of money each year and asking for additional rate increases (their base 
rate has already increased from 93 cents to $2.20 in the last 7 years). As their 
rates continue to increase, the pressure on small businesses, such as ours, becomes 
more and more untenable. 


STaTEMENT OF JAMES S. WHITE, JR., PRESIDENT, Waite INpustRi£s, INc., 
WESTFIELD, Mass. 


My name is James 8. White, Jr. I am president of White Industries, Inc., of 
Westfield, Mass. We are a small business operating by mail and selling greeting 
cards, stationery, and gift novelties to retail customers and dealers. 

We employ about 100 people, increasing that number to about 300 during our 
busy season. 

This bill is most important to us and will be a great help in speeding up our 
deliveries, in giving better service to our customers and at the same time helping 
us to save thousands of dollars. 

At present every order that comes in has to be separated by post offices according 
to Public Law 199 which specifies there shall be different size and weight limitations 
on packages going between first-class offices or other class offices. 

Public Law 199 also specifies that there shall be weight limitations according 
to zones. 

The fact that each order must be classified and separated by post offices and 
again separated and classified by zones means increased clerical labor. The 
weight and size limit to certain zones means that instead of going in one package 
many shipments have to be separated to go in two or three packages with the 
chance that one package would arrive one day and the other packages different 
days. 

This new bill will do away with the zones, and all packages emanating from 
first-class post offices will be of the same size and weight limitation. There will 
be another size and weight limitation if other classes of post offices are involved. 
This new plan as set forth by S. 1306 discriminates much less than the old bill, 
saves a great deal of expense and operation which redounds to the credit of the 
purchaser, the businessman, and the Post Office Department. 

The old bill has caused much confusion on the part of the consumer or buyer. 
This has been especially true at holiday times of the year when citizens have 
wanted to mail packages to relatives or friends at distances. They get to the 
post office only to find that they must go home and break down their packages to 
smaller sizes in order to mail them. 

I understand from past statements made by the Post Office Department that 
much money has been lost because of Public Law 199 and the size and weight 
limitations. These increased operating costs to the Post Office Department have 
brought higher parcel post rates. Small businesses like ours, so dependent on 
parcel post for the distribution of our products, are major victims because we pay 
the largest part of our parcel post charges. Increased rates can only be passed 
on to our customers by increasing the sales price of the merchandise. 

S. 1306 proposes a reasonable measure of relief for all of us. We urge your 
earnest consideration and sincerely hope that you will vote for this bill. 


MERRIMADE, INC., 
Lawrence, Mass., April 22, 1959. 
Senator A. 8S. MrkE Monroney, 
Chairman, Post Office Subcommittee, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D.C. 


Dear Senator: We would like to add a!l possible support to 8. 1306, hearings 
on which are now in progress, and have this statement included in the record. 
It must be abundantly c’ear that Public Law 199 has done no one any particular 
good and that its only effect has been considerable economic harm to small busi- 
ness such as ourselves, to the Post Offce Pepartment, and to the public in general. 
Merrimade is a small mail order brs‘ness, delivering paper products to house- 
holds principally by use of percel post. We have found the operation of Public 
Law 199 very inconvenient because (1) it hrs limited our use of parcel post; 
(2) it has caused loss of time and waste checking on first-class post offices, open- 
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ing, and perhaps repacking shipments or rerouting them. Our Railway Express 
shipments in the meantime have declined to practically zero, because their rates 
have gone up far too high. We have furthermore found that other means of 
transportation such as trucks not particularly receptive to taking less than 
100-pound shipments (their minimum rate) addressed to households. Public 
Law 199 has, therefore, been an undesirable nuisance and harassment to us and 
we fail to see any reason why it should not be radically altered or repealed outright. 
Yours very truly, 
Donatp G. THOMPSON, 
Vice President. 


NaTIONAL GRANGE, 
Washington, D.C., April 22, 1959, 
Hon. Ouin D. JoHNstToN, 
Chairman, Senate Post Office and Civil Service Committee, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D.C. 


Dear CHAIRMAN JOHNSTON: The Grange took an active part in assisting in the 
creation of the original parcel post law enacted in 1913. It has held a continuing 
interest in the subject ever since, because of the recognized benefits to the farming 
community. 

The object of this communication is to catalog some of the reasons pertinent 
to our support of S. 1306, presently pending before your committee. 

From the standpoint of mail service, especially to remote rural districts, the 
fact cannot be overlooked that parcel post is just as basic as first-class mail. 
There is no substitute service satisfactory to the needs of such communities. 

Parcel post was originally inaugurated as a service to rural people, farmers, 
residents of villages, and trading places located at considerable distances from 
large metropolitan areas. The same fundamental reasons that generated our 
support back in 1913 exist today and, indeed, one important factor has been 
added on account of the general curtailment, in many instances, of services 
formerly rendered by the Railway Express Agency. 

As you are aware, Senate Resolution 8, introduced by you last January, has 
for its purpose, among other things, to “make a complete study of any and all 
matters pertaining to the desirability of the acquisition by the Post Office De- 
partment of the equipment and facilities of the Railway Express Agency.”’ Such 
an investigation is quite timely because there is definite evidence of the complete 
possible abandonment of such services by some of the major railroads of the 
country. This question is now on the agenda of many railroads for more or less 
immediate action. 

We have read with much interest the remarks of Senator Monroney, the sponsor 
of the bill, in the March 5 issue of the Congressional Record, which is a very clear 
explanation of why the present act should be adjusted as to weight and size 
limitations on fourth-class mail. This legislation, if enacted, will return com- 
plete uniformity of permissible size and weight of parcel post packages throughout 
the country. This change is advisable as it will eliminate the general confusion 
as to weights and sizes that presently prevails. It will also be of especial benefit 
to small business, because it does not possess its own delivery services, 

Despite the exemption granted agricultural commodities under the present act, 
farmers have a direct interest in the contemplated change because there is con- 
sumed or used on farms all the items and others used by the urban resident, 
Supplies of many kinds are required by the farmer, and often such shipments 
eannot be moved under the present fourth-class mail requirements. 

It is for these and other reasons that the Grange urges you and the other 
members of your committee to recommend that the Congress pass S. 1306. 

Respectfully yours, 
HerscHet D. Newsom, Master. 


Jackson & Perkins Co., 


Newark, N.Y., April 20, 1959. 
Senator A. S. Mike Monroney, 


Chairman, Post Office Subcommittee, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. Monroney: I am addressing you in regard to the hearing on bill 
S. 1306 to modify Public Law 199 affecting parcel post size and weight. 

When the changes were last made regarding parcel post size and weight in- 
volving the complicated determination concerning various classes of post offices, 
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our industry (the nursery industry) found these regulations utterly impossible to 
cope with and to exist with. 

Consequently, we, as an agricultural enterprise, were exempted from the new 
size and weight regulations by special later enactment. Therefore, the enactment 
of Senate bill 8S. 1306, which would throw out Public Law 199, does not im- 
mediately or directly affect us as a business nor does it affect cur industry. 

However, it is very significant to point out that Public Law 199 has very ma- 
terially added to the cost of parcel post movement and since most of our mail-order 
business is moved by parcel post and since there is now a proposal to increase 
sia post rates, we are vitally concerned that these extra and unneeded costs be 
saved. 

I have no estimate as to what the extra costs as a result of Public Law 199 
actually are but from what I know and from what I have heard about it from many 
businesses and from many postmasters, it must be many, many millions of dollars. 

It represents one of the most uneconomic measures that was ever passed, and 
while undoubtedly passed in good faith, ought to be revoked and rescinded as all 
good-faith errors should be revoked and rescinded. 

We here are a medium-sized business. We employ about 1,200 people. 
However, our margins of profit are very narrow and very thin and increases 
in parcel post rates may well be the item that could destroy the delicate 
balance on which we manage to get along. Savings accumulated through the 
enactment of the proposed Public Law S. 1306 would go a long way in helping us 
and in helping to maintain the jobs of the many people who work for us and so 
your strength in support of this measure will be very much appreciated. 

I want you to know that we do appreciate your thorough understanding of this 
problem and the help that you are according small business and the whole econ- 
omy of the Nation through all business, whether it be small, medium, or large, 
in pushing for the enactment of proper legislation on this important issue. 

Yours very truly, 
R. L. Guyer, Controller. 


DextTER, MAINE, April 29, 1959. 
Hon. Epmunp S. MuskIE, 
U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C.: 


Strongly urge repeal of Public Law 199 which restricts parcel post weighing 
over 20 pounds from being shipped from one first-class post office to another 
first-class post office. It is quite necessary in the woolen industry in Maine to 
ship cloth via parcel post weighing 50 to 70 pounds to give service to customers. 
Without such service the woolen industry in Maine would be more handicapped 
than it is at present. 


Amos AsBpotTr Co. 


STATEMENT OF J. M. GEORGE, PRESIDENT, NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF DIRECT 
SELLING COMPANIES 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, this statement is made on 
behalf of the National Association of Direct Selling Companies by J. M. George, 
president of that association, which has its headquarters at 165 Center Street, 
Winona, Minn. 

The members of this association are engaged in the direct selling method of 
distribution, and 80 percent or more of such members ship their merchandise 
direct to the consumer by means of parcel post. These companies also receive 
merchandise via parcel post. 

The other 20 percent of members to some extent make some shipments and 
receive shipments via parcel post. 

The passage of Public Law 199 in October 1951, effective January 1, 1952, 
was a severe blow to these companies using parcel post as the major means of 
shipment of merchandise sold direct to consumers. 

With the exception of a very few companies in this type of distribution, trans- 
portation almost exclusively consists of small parcels ranging up to sizes of 100 
inches combined length and girth and 70 pounds in weight. The passage of 
Public Law 199 was a very severe blow to direct selling. 

During the period since this bill was passed, there has been a reduction in 
number of direct selling companies of approximately 25 percent, and it is reasonable 
to ascribe a very considerable portion of this reduction to transportation difficulties 
brought about by Public Law 199. 
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It was expectable that Congress might want to do something to help the Railway 
Express Agency out of its operation loss position. After 7 years under the present 
reduced size and weight limitations for parcel post, the financial condition of the 
American Railway Express has not improved. It is rather conclusively evident 
that this act failed to gain the expected result; and in view of many adverse effects 
flowing from this legislation, it seems to be doubly certain that the best thing to 
do is to restore the longstanding uniform size and weight limitations for parcel 
post which were in effect prior to the enactment of Public Law 199. 

After the first year of operations under the new size and weight limitations, 
the Post Office Department reported an annual loss of revenue of somewhere 
around $73 million, which loss was ascribed to the effect of this law on revenue 
from parcel post handling. 

It has been said in support of Public Law 199 that it is justified upon the 
theory that the Government should not be in competition with private industry. 
Generally speaking, most people agree that the Government should stay out of 
competition with private industry, but that theory does not apply in areas where 
there is no private agency able to carry out the desired service which can be 
furnished to the public by the Central Government. 

The express agency has been unable to establish or maintain places for the 
receipt or delivery of parcels to anywhere near the extent that can be done by 
the Post Office Department. 

The U.S. mails are carried by a rail at a profit to the carrier. Express, however, 
has not in recent years been transported at a profit to the carrier. It would seem 
logical therefore that the express company would be benefited by increasing the 
size and weight limits of parcels carried in the U.S. mails, with the Government 
acting as a customer and not as a competitor. 

Presently, there is no form or type of carrier which wants small package business. 
It apparently is not profitable, and consequently the puublie’s rights and interest 
in transportation of small parcels can only be protected through an adequate 
parcel post service maintained by the Post Office Department. 

When the parcel post service was established early in this century, it was 
inaugurated as a public service, having in mind that such a service would bring 
about a closer shopping parity between rural and urban populations. The 
service was established for the benefit of persons who wanted to receive small 
parcels from markets which could not be reached as a practical matter by personal 
contact. 

With the current drift of private transportation facilities away from handling 
small packages, the parcel post service is becoming more and more important 
as a facility for purchasers living outside of principal marketing centers. 

The passage of this bill will, on a two-stage procedure, bring back not only 
the traditional size and weight limitations but will eliminate a conditicn of dis- 
crimination and of nonuniformity which came into being by reason of the pas- 
sage of Public Law 199. This condition is deplored not only by the public but 
by postal workers. There is every good reason why this bill should be passed 
to eliminate a condition which has done no good to anyone and a very considerable 
amount of harm to many people and to the postal service itself. 

Passage of this bill will— 

1. Restore a very sizable amount of revenue to the Post Office Depart- 
ment which will be almost, if not, sufficient to eliminate the claimed deficit 
on fourth-class mail, and consequently also largely eliminate the necessity 
for a rate increase on this class of mail. 

2. Greatly reduce difficulties and cost of shippers by eliminating major 
uneconomic changeovers and increased package and packaging costs. 

3. Eliminate confusion on the part of the public and confusion and diffi- 
culties on the part of postal personnel, both arising from the nonuniformity 
of the present three-dimensional size and weight classifications. 

Attention is invited to the parcel post rate increase procedures now pending 
before the Interstate Commerce Commission (docket No. 32158). The Post- 
master General has proposed great increases in parcel post rates, which run in 
some cases up to 37 percent and on the average amount to somewhere around 
17 percent in order, as claimed by him, to put parcel post on a substantially 
break-even basis. The increases are aimed at boosing revenue from parcel post 
by a little over $88 million. 

As previously stated, postal officials admitted that the first vear of operations 
under Public Law 199 cost the Department a loss of revenue from parcel post of 
approximately $73 million. That was 6 years ago. Similar, if not larger, losses 
no doubt accrued each year that the act has been in effect. Is it not quite possible 
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and actually probable that the passage of this bill would cure the claimed deficit 
situation of the Post Office Department in respect to fourth-class mail? 

In the above-numbered proceedings before the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, Mr. Irving I. Raines, Director of Division of Postal Rates, Bureau of 
Finance, Post Office Department, in making a statement on behalf of the Post- 
master General (about February 20, 1959), referred to the fact that several pro- 
posals and objections had been advanced by interested parties as a result of the 
publication of the Postmaster General’s proposals for rate increases on fourth- 
class mail. One of these proposals or objections was referred to in his statement 
as follows: 

“The Department was requested to restore the weight and size limits of parcel 
post to 70 pounds and 100 inches in length and girth combined. These were the 
maximum limits of weight and size in effect prior to January 1, 1952. Effective 
on that date the limits were reduced by act of Congress (Public Law 199, 82d 
Cong.) on parcels moving between first-class offices, with certain exceptions ap- 
plicable to point of mailing and delivery and to certain commodities. The Post- 
master General has heretofore requested the Congress to reconsider the policy reflected 
by Public Law 199. The Postmaster General has determined that he would not be 
justified in reforming weight and size limits by administrative action pending further 
consideration of this question by the Congress.’’ [Emphasis supplied.] 

This statement by Mr. Raines rather conclusively shows that the Post Office 
Department is in agreement with the purposes of Senator Monroney’s bill. As a 
matter of fact, this bill is the consideration of the question involved by the Con- 
gress, which seems to have been in the mind of the Postmaster General at the time 
the quoted statement to the Interstate Commerce Commission was authorized. 

There actually is no place left except the postal service for shipment of packages 
within the size and weight limits set in this bill. Outside of the postal service, 
rates on small parcels are prohibitive. 

Passage of this bill will be of great benefit to hundreds of small business con- 
cerns. No one will be hurt. All, including the postal service itself, will be defi- 
nitely benefited. 

The membership of this association is composed of approximately 185 concerns, 
practically all of which classify under the common concept of ‘“‘small business.”’ 

Public Law 199 is an unnecessary impediment to business not only in our field, 


but in the entire field of retailing. It has by upward of 6 years of business expe- 
rience turned out to be nothing but a costly disruption and nuisance to everyone 
concerned, without doing any good whatsoever to anyone. 


STATEMENT OF STEPHEN Q. SHANNON, EXecuTIVE DIRECTOR, THE GREETING CaRD 
ASSOCIATION 


My name is Stephen Q. Shannon. I am executive director of the Greeting Card 
Association which has its headquarters at 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York, N.Y. 

The membership of the association consists of over 100 greeting card publishers, 
distributors, and suppliers, operating nationally from plants located in various 
parts of the United States. 

I am making this statement on behalf of the members of the Greeting Card 
Association and its board of directors. 

We are primarily concerned with postal affairs on two specific points; first, 
because greeting cards produce a very large amount of first-class and fourth-class 
postal revenue, and second, because our member publishers and the trade they 
serve consisting of approximately 150,000 retail outlets and an estimated 500, 000 
individual sales representatives and many hundred wholesale and distributing 
companies make wide use of the various postal services in the conduct of their 
business. 

The greeting card industry traces its modern history to the early 1900’s when a 
number of today’s leading firms were established. In speaking of the greeting 
card industry, I refer only to greeting cards for all occasions that are mailed in 
envelopes. The main activities of our member firms are almost entirely confined 
to the creation, production, and distribution of greeting cards. They do not 
engage in production of commercial mailing pieces and kindred items. 

From a modest beginning, this industry has grown to a point where in 1958 over 
5 billion greeting cards were mailed in the United States. This represents an 
estimated retail volume of $550 million. It is estimated that the postal revenue 
from the mailing of the 5 billion greeting cards accounts for $150 million of first- 
class mail revenue. A sizable percentage of shipment from the greeting card 
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publishers to the wholesalers, retailers, individual representatives, and consumers 
are made by parcel post. 

Since the inception of Public Law 199, our industry has been greatly concerned 
with the illogical and discriminatory provisions of this law and its hampering 
effect on the parcel post service. 

Compliance with Public Law 199 has spiraled our shipping costs requiring 
additional materials and labor and has likewise placed an unnecessary burden on 
wholesalers and retailers both from the standpoint of actual increased shipping 
costs and necessity for handling extra packages. 

For 20 years prior to Public Law 199, parcel post was uniform at top limits of 70 
pounds and 100 inches between all post offices throughout the United States. 
Public Law 199 brought into effect three mailing regulations replacing the one 
uniform regulation. Public Law 199 has brought confusion, inconvenience, and 
substantial added expense to the Post Office Department and parcel post mailers. 

The U.S. Post Office Department is the largest single transportation system in 
the world. It is a business getter, a convenience, and a necessity which should 
enable the Government to render a service that reaches and serves every person in 
our land without any discrimination whatsoever. 

Our members have been and are being substantially hurt by this unnecessary 
Public Law 199. The resulting increased operating costs to the Post Office De- 
partment have brought higher parcel post rates. The inconvenience, annoyance, 
and higher costs of breaking a single parcel post package into two or more pack- 
ages to comply with the severe size-and-weight limitations saddle our members 
with heavy additional expenses. Major victims are smaller firms, so dependent 
upon parcel post for the distribution of their product and least able to bear this 
heavy burden. 

Through the years, operating under Public Law 199, our members have repeat- 
edly reported illogical handicaps resulting from the discriminatory provisions of 
the law. 

Here are some recent reports that reflect the true, day-to-day parcel post ship- 
ping problems that beset our member greeting card firms. 

One medium-size company states: 

“The following list of handicaps are produced by the existing present parcel 
post limitations: 

“1. Packing orders in two cartons when they could have been sent in one. 

“2. Time lost by labor packing and handling two cartons instead of one. 

“3. Extra costs in packing materials. 

“4. Customer may receive one carton of a multiple carton shipment one 
day and additional cartons 2 or 3 days later. 

“5. Holiday assortments and display racks above size limits and which 
cannot be shipped in two cartons are subject to the high minimum rate 
charged by other carriers. This is one of the most serious problems caused by 
the limitations of Pubiie Law 199.” 

One smaller firm states: 

“Every order that comes in has to be separated by post offices according to 
Public Law 199. This classification of orders and separation by post offices and 
further separation and classification by zones means greatly increased clerical 
labor. The weight and size limit to certain zones means that instead of going 
in one package many shipments have to be separated te go in two or three pack- 
ages with the chance one package will arrive one day and the other packages on 
different days. 

“‘We understand that the Post Office Department has lost much revenue be- 
cause of the discriminatory size and weight limitations of Public Law 199. This 
has resulted in higher parcel post rates. Small businesses like ours, so dependent 
on parcel post for the distribution of our products, are major victims because we 
pay the largest part of our parcel post charges to our customers.” 

Another member reports: 

‘“‘We are a comparatively small house, paying in the neighborhood of $10,000 
annually for postal services. But I can tell you that ever since Public Law 199 
has been in effect we have experienced serious difficulties, particularly during the 
height of our seasons. 

“Because of its regulations and necessity for us to use seasonal help, we have 
had to break down all our shipments to 20 pounds maximum, and, if the shipment 
runs over 40 pounds, we go to no end of trouble to find a carrier to handle it for 
us. We have made the decision to do this because other carriers deliver the entire 
shipment at one time and our dealers cannot understand partial receipt of their 
orders arriving some days apart, which happens when we use parcel post.” 
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One very large greeting-card publisher employing hundreds of people reports: 

“Ever since Public Law 199 became effective on January 1, 1952, our business 
has suffered untold hardships financially and otherwise. 

“Because of weight and size limitations, our operating expenses have increased 
to the point that there is no longer the incentive to build a big business in our 
type of operation. To add to this unfortunate situation, we have no way of 
knowing what our losses may be through poor service. 

“Because of the 20-pound weight limit between first-class post offices, we are 
forced to ship orders in two packages where, under normal conditions, they would 
be shipped in one container. To add to this confusion, our customer will receive 
one package today and many times a second package will not arrive until a week 
to 10 days later. This causes a heavy flow of unnecessary correspondence, and far 
more serious, the loss of thousands of customers. 

“To make it possible to stay in business, we have had to find other means of 
transportation, thereby depriving the Post Office Department of revenue they 
so badly need. Again, in shipping other than parcel post, we face another serious 
problem. Should a customer wish to return such a shipment by parcel post, which 
can happen on occasion, she cannot do so because of weight limitations. 

“She has to either repack the order, which she does not have the facilities to do, 
or travel perhaps miles to the nearest terminal or express depot to have it shipped. 
The result invariably is a lost customer. 

“In our picking, packing, and shipping department we face additional difficuli- 
ties. Our average orders run from 15 to 30 pounds, and, because we ship various 
combinations of individual units in the same order, it is almost humanly impossible 
to predetermine the exact weight of shipment. Here is what happens in a large 
percentage of cases; the order is put up labeled, and sealed only to find when it 
reaches the meter scales that it is over the weight limit. It will then have to be 
set aside, extra labels created, and recartoned. We maintain a large staff, which 
costs us thousands of dollars annually, to trv to offset this, but because of the 
nature of our products it is impossible to eliminate it. 

“In our office where we maintain a staff of over 200 girls in the rush season, 
Public Law 199 has added to our confusion. All inquiries must be screened 
and designated as first- and second-class post offices, etc. Because of the extra 
cartons caused by weight limitations, extra labels have to be created, and, finally, 
to try to make it possible to stay in business, thousands of orders have to be 
rerouted for shipment by other methods. 

“The Post Office Department because of this weight limitation has to handle 
practically double the number of packages which have to be individually checked 
and routed. This, to the average individual, does not make sense.” 

An associate member who is a manufacturer of paper states: 

“We manufacture and ship paper in various sized sheets and rolls. Because 
of the density and sizes of our packages we are often compelled to divert the 
tonnage to other carriers because of the 20 pound limitation on shipments on 
distances exceeding 150 miles, and most of our parcel post shipments exceed the 
150 mile distance. 

“The parcel post system suffers a tremendous loss in revenue because of the 
weight restriction of 20 pounds between first-class post offices and the shippers 
suffer a tremendous loss because of the higher cost of using other carriers in 
handling these small shipments. Also, our cost of shipping by parcel post has 
increased because of the special packaging necessary to conform with the 20- 
pound limitation on distant shipments. 

“Higher shipping costs naturally result in higher prices for finished products, 
and, as suppliers of paper to the greeting card business, we believe by increasing 
the size of parcel post shipments to 84 inches in length and girth combined and 
the weight not to exceed 40 pounds, more shipments would move by parcel psot, 
thereby increasing the revenue of the parcel post system and at the same time 
cutting the excessive cost to the shippers.” 

Another member specifies cost and inequities: 

“On shipments that are doubtful (namely, close to 20 pounds) shipper must 
take merchandise over to scales and weigh. If it is under the 20-pound limit 
we will pack as usual. Therefore, even some shipments that are within the 20- 
pound limit cost more to process because of the time lost in taking the order to 
the scales for weighing and then carrying back to the work area. 

“If shipment weighs more than 20 pounds, then time must be taken to deter- 
mine the cost of two parcels as against the charge made by another carrier 
(Railway Express or less-than-carload lot). 

“The time consumed alone for these determinations adds at least 5 percent 
to the cost of shipments involved. Where two cartons are required instead of 
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one, our material cost (cartons) are increased 25 percent and labor is increased 
40 percent. 

“The cartage cost to our customer is increased as these few examples will show: 

“1, One carton weighing 29 pounds shipped to Rochester, N.Y. (third 
zone) would cost parcel post, $1.73. Under present regulations we would 
have two cartons at 16 pounds each, parcel post, $2.12. This is an increase 
in cost of 22 percent. 

‘2. One carton to Greensboro, N.C. (fourth zone) weighing 26 pounds 
would cost parcel post, $1.97; two cartons at 14 pounds would cost $2.42, 
an increase of 22 percent. 

“*3. One carton to Minneapolis, Minn. (fifth zone) weighing 33 pounds 
would cost $3.32; two cartons at 18 pounds would cost $3.86, an increase 
of 16 percent. 

“4. One carton to St. Louis, Mo. (fifth zone) weighing 21 pounds would 
cost $2.21; two cartons at 12 pounds would cost $2.74, an increase of 23 
percent. 

“If special delivery is required, the special delivery fee would be doubled. 

‘‘Many times our customers are inconvenienced by partial delivery of orders 
because of the required split packing. 

“In view of the above circumstances it is understandable why the shipping 
department uses other carriers, thereby causing a loss to revenue to the post 
office.”’ 

A very large company has this to say: 

“In addition to the increased cost of postage, we found costs continually 
pyramiding and mounting in the attendant extra handling and packaging neces- 
sitated in having to pack a single order in two or three separate cartons. 

“Costs for corrugated have increased some 25 percent or more. Costs have 
increased for clerical work necessary in separating orders and marking them for 
proper packing. Increased costs for typing and extra shipping labels required. 
General loss of efficiency in being required to handle orders in this manner. 

“In addition to higher costs, we have found a deterioration of service and 
satisfaction to the public. There is a constant source of irritation to our customers 
and ourselves caused by the fact that one order shipped in several packages fre- 
quently arrives on different days. The situation creates an excessive and un- 
necessary number of complaints and correspondence. Should a customer for any 
reason have to return merchandise to us, they find this restrictive regulation 
particularly irritating. 

“Due to the high increase in our costs under Public Law 199, we have been 
forced to find other methods of shipping and to divert a considerable amount of 
revenue from parcel post to freight carriers and local truckers throughout the 
country. In an effort to keep our costs within a tenable figure, as long as Public 
Law 199 remains on the books, we must continue to divert shipping from the 
post office.” 

A medium sized company reports: 

“Over the last several years we, as prolific users of fourth class or parcel post 
services, have been severely penalized by the weight and dimensional limitations 
contained therein. 

“It is our studied opinion that the parcel post revenue losses over the entire 
country must be sufficiently large to warrant a change. In our own case we know 
that a great deal of our parcels are being diverted from the parcel post channels 
and shipped via truck and rail for this very reason. The number of such packages 
is quite considerable and we feel sure that all other mail order people must act as 
we do in this matter. 

“So far we have only touched on how Public Law 199 affects the Post Office 
Department. Even more specifically are its inequities felt in our own business. 
From our experience we find that 65 percent of our total orders exceed the present 
20-pound limit and when this happens of course we have a choice. We can ship 
via parcel post by packing in two boxes. This means added cost for an additional 
carton, additional stuffing, more sealing tape, more labor and more postal charges. 
The added intangible damage done our business by having the shipment arrive 
part on one day and the remainder a week or so later cannot be measured. 

“If we feel this shipment must absolutely go in one carton we then ship via 
freight (i.e., truck or rail) then the Post Office Department loses some revenue 
and our customers get slower service and nobody wins but the carrier. 

“You must see this is a poor choice to have forced upon us.” 

These statements are typical of what is going on throughout our industry. 
Regardless of the size of the individual firm, the increased burden on both the 
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shipper and the consignee caused by the discriminatory provisions of Public Law 
199 is unfair and unrealistic. There is no possible logic in requiring parcel post 
users served by first-class post offices to be burdened with extra costs in parcel 
post charges, shipping cartons and labor, in addition to placing an extra financial 
burden on their customers while shippers who are served by lower class post 
offices can still use the original size and weight limitation. 

It’s important to consider also the fact that our concern about the continuance 
of Public Law 199 in its present form is not just ours alone, it is the concern of 
everyone, particularly the customer—the customer—the people for whom the 
parcel post service was created and for whom it has been maintained to render 
an efficient, lower cost means of transporting small merchandise shipments and 
personal packages. 

The damaging effect of this law is universal—it applies equally to the retail 
dealer who pays the shipping charges on the merchandise he orders—to the 
housewife who sends clothing and other items to her children away at college— 
to the small businessman who uses parcel post to service distant customers—they 
will all tell you of the ridiculous situations they have encountered in attempting 
to comply with Public Law 199. 

As the members of the subcommittee know, this situation has been going on 
for years. Repeated attempts to interest the Congress to pass legislation cor- 
recting the situation have failed. Sincere and sustained efforts by individual 
companies and countless organizations representing patrons of the Post Office 
Department have come to naught. In light of much vaunted declarations of 
concern for the small businessman by the present and past administrations, you 
can appreciate why it is difficult for the public and mailers like ourselves to under- 
stand why the Congress continues to ignore a deplorable situation that can be 
a by enlightened congressional action as represented by Senator Monroney’s 

ill, S. 1306. 

Our association is in favor of immediate passage of S. 1306 not only for the good 

of our own industry but for the economy of the country as a whole. 


STATEMENT OF RoBERT DEKRoyrt, Trarric COUNSEL FOR 
Wm. E. Wricut & Sons Co., WEstT WaRREN, Mass. 


On behalf of Wm. E. Wright & Sons Co., I wish to submit this statement and, 
if possible, appear in support of bill S. 1306, which would grant long-needed relief 
in connection with the size and weight limits of packages which may be mailed 
in fourth class or parcel post service. 

Our mill is located at West Warren, Mass., approximately 25 miles east of 
Springfield, and about the same distance west of Wecunar. Mass. We manu- 
facture and ship nationally a rather wide variety of braids and trimmings which 
are used extensively by the housewife in making such articles as dresses, aprons, 
pajamas, and blouses, ete. Items such as braid, rickrack, and frilling or ruffling, 
by their very nature, move in small quantities to dry goods and notion whole- 
salers located in thousands of communities throughout the United States. These 
products must be sold by us at relatively low prices and we undertake to sell on a 
delivered basis to our dealers. 

The items previously mentioned are packaged for immediate sale to and use by 
the housewife; therefore, they are set up on cards or racks for ready display. 
A shipment of 10 or 15 pounds frequently, under the present restrictive regula- 
tions as to size and weight of packages, must be split up and placed in two cartons, 
whereas under the regulations in effect prior to Public Law 199 it was possible 
to pack and ship practically all the orders in one carton. 

This redesigning of the put-up and splitting of packages has substantially 
increased the cost of distributing our merchandise and compels us to price our 
goods on a level which threatens continued distribution through the existing 
wholesale or jobber channels. This pinch is created by the fact that the very 
large chains and mail order interests, which have a vast flow of traffic, are able to 
work out, to a great extent, distribution in quantities such as carloads, truckloads, 
pool-car or pool-truck lots at costs materially Jower than those encountered on our 
thousands of small shipments to the jobber trade. We feel that the present dis- 
tribution scheme in the United States should not be upset, and sincerely believe 
that liberalization of the parcel post size and weight limits would be of major 
importance in preserving the distribution of products such as ours through 
thousands of small independent wholesalers or jobbers. 
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By the time we have repacked many orders, using two or more cartons, we find 
that the transportation expense on many of our trimmings and braids represents 
as much as 30 to 50 percent of the total sales price and, as previously indicated, 
this places great stress on our dealers as well as ourselves. 

We have for the past several years observed the published financial reports 
and utterances of the Railway Express people, because we realized it was pri- 
marily through their efforts that Public Law 199 ever came into being. It is 
quite apparent that Public Law 199, with its very severe reductions in size and 
weight limits, has failed to help the original proponents of that legislation; Railway 
Express Agency reported a net loss of $1,426,000 for the year 1958. At the same 
time, it has worked a distinct hardship on us, as a manufacturer, and on thousands 
of small businessmen who are engaged in wholesaling or jobbing of dry goods and 
notions throughout the country. 

As you well know, the parcel post rates have been increased drastically in the 
past 20 years, and we are presently faced with still another increase which is 
before the Interstate Commerce Commission on a petition submitted by the 
Postmaster General, which seeks authority to make such increases. The opera- 
tion of Public Law 199, by diverting a considerable volume of packages from the 
postal service, has tended to increase the unit cost and has thereby helped to 
create what might be thought of as a vicious circle under which costs have been 
artificially increased and parcel post rates consequently raised in turn. 

The further increase in rates which is now in prospect would serve to divert 
still more packages from the mails and increase unit costs to another new peak. 
Such increased costs in connection with reduction in the volume of packages 
would bring about vet another petition for rate increases. Our best estimate is 
that a 20-percent increase in parcel post rates would compel us to divert at least 
25 percent of our parcel post shipments to other mediums of transport, while a 
30-percent increase would divert approximately 35 percent, and a 40-percent 
increase in parcel post rates would divert approximately 50 percent of our present 
parcel post shipments. 

On the other hand, adoption of the legislation now under consideration would 
reverse the process. By permitting more packages to move in fourth-class mail, 
the new bill would tend to reduce unit costs and obviate or at least minimize the 
necessity for future rate adjustments. It would also eliminate the need for 
multiple carton packaging and relieve us of uneconomical and unnecessarily costly 
packaging of our products. 

We therefore urge, not only on our own behalf, but on behalf of the small 
businessmen engaged in the jobbing and wholesaling of notions and dry goods, 
that bill S. 1306 be approved. 

Since the foregoing statement was prepared it develops that circumstances 
prevent my appearing personally before the committee. I was privileged to be 
present for a part of the hearing on April 20, 1959 and had planned tentatively 
on presenting this statement to the committee on April 27th. However, in view 
of the desirability of expediting the committee’s handling of this matter, I shall 
confine my activity to submitting the short written statement in question. 


RETAIL BoarRD oF TRADE, 
Providence, R.I., April 21, 1959. 
Senator Joun O. Pastore, 
U.S. Senator, Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 


Dear SENATOR Pastore: I am sure that you know how we and most business- 
men feel about Public Law 199 which has been an expensive nuisance since it 
was enacted in 1952. We doubt very much whether passage of the law has helped 
either the Railway Express or the Post Office Department. 

We understand that the Senate Post Office Subcommittee is holding hearings on 
S. 1306 which was presented by Senator Monroney and that Senator Johnston 
might appreciate hearing from businessmen and groups in various parts of the 
country. 

As we have written you previously on this subject, the serious restriction in 
size and weight placed upon fourth-class matter has caused retailers and their 
customers no end of difficulty. Merchandise coming into and leaving retail stores 
here has had to be broken down into smaller packages or shipped by less desirable 
and more costly Railway Express. As far as the public is concerned, hardly a day 
goes by without seeing people turned away from the Post Office windows here be- 
cause of the usually small oversized or overweight packages. 
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We understand that the Post Office Department itself for several years has been 
in favor of returning to the previous limits. 

It will be much appreciated if you will transmit this letter expressing our ap- 
proval of S. 1306 to Senator Olin D. Johnston, chairman of the Senate Committee 
on Post Office and Civil Service at room 134, Senate Office Building. When the 
bill comes up for consideration by the Senate we express the hope that you will 
vote in favor. 

Cordially yours, 


R. FRANKLIN WELLER, Manager. 


Senepuscu SExLF-CLosinc INKstTaND Co., 
Milwaukee, Wis., April 17, 1959. 

Hon. A. 8. Mike Monroney, 

Chairman, Subcommittee of the Post Office, 

U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 


Dear Str: Regarding your bill S. 1306 which is up for a hearing. We sincerely 
hope that you will be successful in having this bill enacted. We are 100 percent 
for it as it will be of benefit to manufacturers, especially the small manufacturers 
to whom a size and weight limitation increase on parcel post shipments means 4 
great deal. 

If it is enacted it will eliminate the necessity of making two packages for a ship- 
ment and also will be an advantage for the Post Office Department because they 
only have to handle the one package instead of two. 

We suggest that you have our statement filed in the records of the hearings of 
the subcommittee. 

Very truly yours, 
A. G. ScHaEFER, Vice President. 


STATEMENT OF SamMuEL L. BatTcHELDER, MANAGER, JOHNNY APPLESEED’s, 
BrEveRLy, Mass. 


I wish to endorse Senate bill S. 1306. This urgently needed revision of Public 
Law 199 is a reasonable solution to an unreasonable situation. 

Our company spends more than $20,000 yearly for parcel post. If Public Law 
199 had not passed / years ago, we would have given the post office considerably 
more postage than we do now. 

When 8. 1306 passes, the parcel post service would once more operate under 
a nationwide uniform top limits which so successfully served all the people and 
the Post Office Department through the years preceding Public Law 199. 

Because of Public Law 199 our company has had to divert some of its business 
away from parcel post to other carriers. 


Nortu Cuicago, Itu., April 16, 1959. 
Chairman and Members, Senate Committee on Post Office and Civil Service, Senat: 
Office Building, Washington, D.C.: 
We urge the passage of Senate bill 1306 which provides for a long overdue change 
in the size and weight limitations of parcel post packages. 
NATIONAL PReEss, INc., 
V. Rowse. 


Cuicaao, Inu, April 21, 1959. 
Chairman and Members, Senate Committee on Post Office and Civil Service, Senate 
Office Building, Washington, D.C.: 

Request your urgent consideration to Monroney bill 1306 restoring parcel post 
size and weight limits. Limitations provided by Public Law 199 have resulted 
in substantial additional costs because it has forced uneconomical packaging of 
our products or shipment by nonpublic carrier. Continuation of Public Law 199 
may force sharing of this burden with consumer public which we are reluctant 
to do. Adoption of Monroney bill would permit more extensive use of parcel post 
division of the Post Office Department as well as effecting economies in present 
wasteful shipping methods. 

E. F. GILieran, 
Treasurer, The Easterling Co. 
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CHAMBER OF COMMERCE OF THE UNITED StTaTEs, 
Washington D.C., April 20, 1959. 
Hon. A. S. MrkE MoNnRONEY, 

Chairman, Post Office Subcommittee, 
Committee on Post Office and Civil Service, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR MonrRONEY: Taxpaying private carriers will be spared from 
further Government competition and taxpayers in general will be relieved of 
part of the burden of the postal deficit if Congress retains Public Law 199, which 
limits the measurements and weight of parcel-post packages. 

The Chamber of Commerce of the United States urges your subcommittee not 
to approve 8. 1306, which would amend the law by increasing the size and weight 
limitations. 

Since enactment of the law, substantial amounts of large package business 
have been returned to commercial carriers. This has benefited the Nation’s 
economy. The business should not now be turned back to the Government. 

Parcel post is still a subsidized Government service, since part of its costs are 
hidden in the budgets of other agencies and are not charged against the Post 
Office Department. Moreover, postal facilities are not adequate now to provide 
all the service assigned to the Department. Any increase in the size and weight 
of packages permitted in the mails would increase the need for more Government 
spending for enlarged facilities. 

The Department has suffered no net revenue loss as the result of Public Law 
199, contrary to statements that have been made. Any revenue accruing from 
the handling of large packages prohibited by Public Law 199 would be offset by 
the expense of handling them, since by law parcel post revenue cannot exceed 
expenses by more than 4 percent. 

Protection is provided by Public Law 199 to communities and individuals not 
adequately served by private carriers in that it applies only between first-class 
post offices, where private carriers are equipped to handle all transportation needs. 

Public Law 199 was brought about, as a restatement of policy by Congress, 
because the original purpose of establishing parcel post had been distorted over 
the years by administrative action until the post office found itself in the freight 
business. 

The chamber urges your subcommittee to retain the law. 

Cordially yours, 
CLARENCE R. MILEs. 


Lumrinator-Harrison, INc., 
Chicago, Ill., May 5, 1959. 
Hon. A. S. MrkeE Monroney, 
Chairman, Post Office Subcommittee, Committee on Post Office and Civil Service, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D.C. 


Dear SeENaTOR Monroney: We have just read a copy of the letter which 
Mr. Clarence R. Miles of the Chamber of Commerce of the United States sent 
to you on April 20 with regard to Public Law 199. 

As a member of the Chamber of Commerce of the United States, we would like 
to go on record as stating that we do not agree with this letter and, to the contrary, 
I feel definitely that Public Law 199 should be repealed. Mr. Miles’ letter does 
not represent correctly the desire of all of the members of the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States and we have reason to believe that, if they had been 
consulted, the majority of these members would actually desire the repeal of 
Public Law 199. 

To state our case briefly, we feel that if the old size and weight limitations that 
existed prior to the passage of Public Law 199 in 1952 were restored, the Post Office 
Department would regain approximately $73 million annually in net revenue 
after deducting handling costs. This would result in the elimination of discrim- 
ination against those citizens in businesses who are patrons of first-class post 
offices and would result in lower costs to them as well as bringing added revenue 
to the Post Office Department. 

It is evident that if Public Law 199 is not repealed, the Post Office Department’s 
deficit will become even greater as time goes on and as more diversion constantly 
takes place. In our case, we have just negotiated with a private carrier to handle 
many thousands of parcels annually that would be shipped via parcel post if 
Public Law 199 was repealed. We know from our many affiliations that this is 
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a nationwide sentiment and will continue to cut into the net revenues of the Post 
Office Department. 

We would appreciate it if you would make this letter a part of the record of 
your current hearing since we feel that Mr. Miles’ letter would result in giving 
your committee an incorrect impression of the feelings of the members of the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United States. 

Sincerely yours, 
WatTerR F. Gips, Jr., Vice President. 


Jersey City, N.J., April 5, 1959. 
Senator Cuirrorp T. Case. 

Dear SENATOR: I am an employee of the Railway Express Agency for 23 
years and I am writing these few words for the safety of my job with the Express 
Company. 

Please, do all you can to oppose passage of Senate bill S. 1306. 

I deeply appreciate your cooperation in this matter. 

Sincerely, 
Joun J. Ivory. 


Jersey City, N.J., April 6, 1959. 
Hon. Senator Case, 
U.S. Senate. 
Dear SENATOR Case: I am employed by the Railway Express in Jersey City. 
I am sending you this letter as a protest against bill S. 1306. It is a disgrace to 
the United States for the bills they try to pass. You do not know how many men 
will be out of work if this bill is passed. As it is now, they cannot take care of 
what they handle every year since parcel post started. The Government has 
lost millions of dollars. It is not the individual who would like to have this bill 
passed; it is these big concerns. The Government should investigate and see for 
themselves what they lose on the big magazines that are allowed to go third class. 
The money that is lost on parcel post and these magazines has to be paid by the 
taxpayers. The Government should get out of the trucking business. The 
majority of the men in the post office will tell you the same: Uncle Sam should 
get out of the trucking business. 
Thanking you for your kindness, I remain, 
Yours truly, 
V. F. McGratu, 


Newark, N.J., April 21, 1959. 
Hon. Cuirrorp P. Cass, 
U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 


My Dear Senator Case: I work for the Railway Express Agency out of 
Newark, N.J. 
Will you please vote ‘‘ No” on Senate bill 1306? 
Respectfully yours, 
Atvin KinostTon, Jr. 


P.S.: Railway Express is free enterprise; parcel post is subsidized. 

“The better our citizens understand the precepts, principles, and functions of 
the Republic, the better they can fulfill their responsibilities and safeguard our 
priceless heritage of democracy. * * *”—Dwicut D. EIsENHOWER. 


Union City, N.J., April 1, 1259. 
Hon. Cuirrorp P. Case. 

HonorRaBLe Sir: As an employee in the Railway Express Agency, I am writing 
you to oppose S. 1306. If this bill passes, it would throw thousands more of us 
out of work. And the post office should not buck private enterprise. Secondly, 
we pay for the Post Office Department as citizens and have them put us out of 
work as freight handlers. 

Thanking you in advance for your cooperation in opposing S. 1306 when it 
comes on the floor. 

Yours truly, 
E. ScHuLer. 
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Union City, N.J., April 14, 1959. 
Hon. Cuirrorp P. CasgE, 


Senate Office Building, Washington, D.C. 


HonorRABLE Sir: As an employee of Railway Express Agency, I am writing to 
you to do all in your power to oppose S. 1306—when it comes on the floor. 
Thanking you in advance for your cooperation I remain, 
Yours truly, 


JoHN G. ScHULER. 


Passaic, N.J., April 16, 1959. 

Hon. Mike MONRONEY, 

Post Office Subcommittee, Senate Post Office and Civil Service Committee, Senate 
Office Building, Washington, D.C. 


Dear Str: My company employs 200 people in the business of shipping small 
packages of retail merchandise throughout the country. Ever since Public Law 
199 was passed in 1951, we have been unable.to fully use parcel post facilities and 
have been tremendously hampered in conduting our business. 

Bill S. 1306 goes a long way to remedying the pressures on small business that 
were created by Public Law 199. I cite the following points in favor of S. 1306. 

1. Railway Express rates have increased 235 percent in the past few years. 
This is a staggering increase, but I have been forced to absorb it because there is 
no other way to ship my parcels throughout the country. 

2. Postal rates are 40 percent cheaper than railway express rates—and even 
then the post office makes a profit on 20 to 40 pound parcels, while Railway Ex- 
press loses money on them. 

3. Railway Express service is impossibly slow compared to the post office, and 
results in many customer complaints and lost business. 

4. Railway Express frequently doesn’t deliver the package, but makes the 
addressee pick it up. The post office always delivers the package. 

5. Larger businesses have organized their own parcel distribution systems and 
are taking advantage of the absence of postal service to squeeze out smaller 
shippers like myself. 

6. Current postal rules have so many different confusing limits (20 pounds, 40 
pounds, 70 pounds, 72 inches, 100 inches) depending upon where you ship from 
and whom you ship to that it is expensive to sort our packages by so many rules 
prior to shipment. 

7. All of these ills can be simply cured if Congress sets one simple rule of 70 
pounds and 100 inches on all post offices, as was the case prior to 1951. And this 
cure would save the post office money, since it would bring in extra postal revenues 
and eliminate some of the confusing checking that is generated by the current 
standards. 

I urge the subcommittee to disencumber the parcel post situation to everybody’s 
advantage by approving S. 1306. 

Very truly yours, 


SauL CHARLEs. 


PERSONAL PrRopucts Corp., 
Milltown, N.J., April 30, 1959. 

Hon. Cuiirrorp P. Cass, 

U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 


DEAR ENATOR Cass: You are, no doubt, as interested as we are in the problems 
of the Post Office. Every session of Congress brings several proposals to make 
the Post Office Department financially sound, or to apportion the postal rates 
equiably among its users, or to improve parcel post. 

As an industry, distributing its products nationally, Personal Products Corp. 
is sensitive to any increases in first, third, or fourth class mail rates. We are 
aware that last year’s increases in first-class postage and the pending increase in 
parcel post rates (fourth class) are a byproduct of inflation and necessary for the 
balanced budget of the Post Office. We have accordingly adjusted our mailing 
habits to mitigate the effect of these charges. 

Senate bill 1306 proposes to broaden the scope of parcel post by a gradual repeal 
of Public Law 199 enacted by Congress in 1951. We are concerned that Public 
Law 199 restricts the size of fourth-class packages to 72 united inches and the 
weight to 20 pounds. For 7 years, we have been increasingly and seriously 
handicapped in the shipment of individual packages; not so much because of 
weight but because of size. A return to the 1951 size privileges would greatly 
increase our use of parcel post. 
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Personal Products is quite typical in its use of parcel post. In a total postage 
bill of $118,000, we spend almost $60,000 on parcel post (fourth-class mail). 
Since the Senate bill 1306 proposes to immediately increase the dimension limit to 
100 united inches, we shall be able to increase our use of parcel post at least 60 
percent and possibly double it. Our company alone could bring the post office 
additional revenue of $40,000 to $70,000 annually, by merely changing the dimen- 
sion limit to 100 inches. 

As an example, one of our most popular items has a weight of 14 pounds, but 
dimensions of 27 by 15 by 14 inches. The total of 85 united inches is only 13 
inches over the present limit of 72. With the modification to 100 inches promised 
in Senate bill 1306 we would be able to ship several thousands of these cases 
annually. Such cases are not a burden to the Post Office and would provide 
additional revenue without requiring additional facilities. 

Representing the transportation interests of Personal Products Corp. and 
reflecting the predicament of many other manufacturers, we ask your support 
in expediting and voting for Senate bill 1306. 

Very truly yours, 
8S. F. Witrrip, Traffic Manager. 


STanDARD PropwctTs, 
Plainfield, N.J., April 15, 1959. 
Hon. Senator C. Cass, 

Senate Office Building, Washington, D.C. 

Dear Senator: This will call your attention to bill S. 1306 introduced by 
Senator A.S. Mike Monroney to readjust the size and weight limitations on fourth- 
class mail matter. 

The passage of this bill would be a considerable boon to small businesses such as 
ours who make much use of parcel post. 

Your support for this bill would be greatly appreciated by the one-hundred-and 
some-odd workers employed by this company. 

Very truly yours, 
A. R. Hoppgson, Sales Manager. 
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